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Do You 
Have 





Departments ) 


and 
pro 
ord 


for 


WELLS’ UNDERDRIVEN LATHE 


Manual I raining, 
Domestic Science, 
Shop and Forge W ork 
in your Schoolr 


If you do, you’ll be glad 
to know that the ORR & 
LOCKETT HARDWARE 
COMPANY handle the most 
complete stock for equipping 
and maintaining these depart- 
ments in the world. 

You’ll be glad because this 
knowledge simplifies your 
buying problem. A single or- 
der placed with us will cover 
all your requirements and do 
away with ‘‘shoppingaround.’’ 

We are selling Manual 
Training, Domestic Science 
and Shop Equipment to 
schools and colleges from 
PortoRico to Oregon, andfrom 
Texas to Maryland. Our prices 
are reasonable and we guaran- 
tee prompt shipment. Try 
ORR & LOCKETT on your 
next order and be enrolled 
among our satisfied customers. 
































DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE 
with Gas Attachments 





ECONOMICAL CUPOLA 





No. 155 BENCH (Special) 
Showing Patent Locking System 


nunioon'ss (RR Se [OCKETT oni 


BENCH No. 10 


Established 1872 HARDWARE C0 Il. 





















Do yourself this favor. It will 


cost you only | cent. 


Before you purchase blackboards, send for 
our free booklet on how to judge them, how to 
install them, how to buy them to the best ad- 
vantage. 

As a result we hope you will favor us with 
your orders for our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


and we shall try our utmost through quality, 
prompt service and low prices to merit your 
orders. 

As a branch of the largest slate manufactur- 
ers in the country, we are able to live up to these 
claims. Put us to the test. 

In sending for our booklet, you are under 
no obligation whatever. 

Even if it brings us no direct returns, it will 
help us spread the gospel of genuine blackboard 
worth. 

Write for the booklet today. 


Pennsylvania Structural Slate Co. 
Pell Bidg., Easton, Pa. 


Just ONE of Our Winners 





In the year 1912 we sold nearly one hundred and fifty No. 5703 


Chemical Tables, or over $25,000 in this one table alone. 





No. 5703 


We manufacture eleven different designs of Instructors’ and Stu- 
dents’ Chemical Desks and Tables, and more than fifty different 
designs of other Laboratory and Domestic Science Furniture. We 
do not pretend to manufacture everything. Our business is confined 
to the Sciences. We have made Science Furniture an intense study, 
which probably accounts for our growth of 25% each year the past 
three years, and also for this: Five car loads of our furniture in 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi; seven car 
loads in the University of Georgia: two large equipments (seven 
cars) in the University of Florida; four car loads in Princeton Uni- 
versity, New Jersey; seven car loads in the Agricultura] College, 
North Dakota: five car loads in Bethany College, West Virginia; 
two car loads in the University of West Virginia, and a long list of 


others. 
Our biggest boast is ‘‘satisfied customers are selling our furniture’’ 
and our files are open to substantiate that assertion. 


Manufacturers of 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


KEWAUNEE, 








KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


WISCONSIN 


School Sond Journal 


Natural Slate Blackboards mses: you wi eventuay boy 


KEENAN’S Albion Quarry KIND. 


Hh 


yu 


‘“*KEENAN ” 


signifies PAR EXCELLENCE 
—in— 
Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
— for — 
Toilet, Shower and Bath 


Keenan Structural Slate Go. 


Suite A, Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
BANGOR, PENNA. 


Ask for our large Illustrated 
Catalog '' B.” 


Grand Rapids— 
The Quality Equipment 


The Difference——It'sthe work of skilled mechanics, 
trained in the art of building dependable Furnishings, 
and is not to be compared with the “Just As Good” kind. 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Benches—Domestic Science Tables and 
Cases— Drawing Tables— Model Stands— 
Laboratory Furniture—Wall Cases—Tool 
Cabinets—Special Equipment. 


Send for New Catalog 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


1428 Front Ave. N. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 









































The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 

Over 36,000 Positions Filled 30th Year 
Why employers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 

BECAUSE it has the largest membership of high grade men and women. 

BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in making his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 

find a place for an unemployed candidate. 





THE ADAMS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager ————__—_ 


PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We want direct notification of vacancies. We have the teachers for every grade 
and line of school work. 


CONTINENTAL 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


has recently placed from ONE to TWENTY-NINE teachers in 
each of 26 States and Canadian Provinces. 
It recommends carefully, accurately, directly. 
It registers teachers FREE. 


MANUAL ARTS BUREAU fherica 


The only teachers’ agency in the U. S. dealing EXCLUSIVELY in Manual 
Arts and Vocational subjects. 
Manual Training, Drawing. Domestic Economy 
W. H. Bowen, Manager. 333-4-5 Hood Bldg. BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Operates throughout the Northwest. 
LAWS Free to members. 





T.B. HANNA, A.M., Mor. 
North Yakima, Wash. 


The SUCCESSFUL APPLICANT AND CERTIFICATE 
Half rate core fee without extra commission. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY °°)" 


Covers the South. Places all classes of teachers. Recommends ra js hoot 
Boards. Great demand for Specialists. Write for ‘‘A Plan.” 





OEY PP We 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 





12 Roberts Street, 


NORTHERN TEACHERS? AGENCY, FARGO, WN. D. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all aa is constant in this north- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


WwW. L. STOCKWELL, PRESIDENT. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 


B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 23rnD YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. PEYTON BLOCK 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGENCY 
you about them "A AM AMTE™  Sixvedtoreconmenda teacher 
RECOM MEN Ds 


and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BarRvDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





BRAINS AND EXPERIENCE 


Are Behind the Discriminating Service of the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


These things count when School Officials Desire Good Teachers and when Good Teachers Desire Advancement. 
They will count in helping YOU. We are Not a Free Registration Agency. Ask for Bulletin 20 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, NW. Y. VINCENT B. Fisk, Mgr. 


601-503 Livingston Bidg. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS AGENG ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


W e visit Colleges, Normal and Public Schools, and select our candidates 
by personal observation T. H. ARMSTRONG, Proprietor. 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 









The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Manual Training ’ 
HEADQUARTERS | Household Economics The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
Commercial Branches 33 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
For TEACHERS of Physical Education : - Established paul Years ——— 
School Supervisors THE OLD RELIABLE 
We supply teachers for the Grades, High Schools, Normal Schools, College, 
Manual Training, Agriculture, Domestic Economy, Athletics, Drawing and Music, 
We send complete information, regarding applicants. SUPERINTENDENTS AND 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION. Send us notice of your vacancies, TO-DAY. 
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DENVER, COLQ. 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 





THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. F. McCullough A Successful School and College Bureau Geo. 7. Palmer 
Placing the right teacher in the right place is our business. The attainment of highest 
efficiency in this particular is our ideal. § When in need of teachers write us, We will 
give you asquare deal. We handle only direct calls from schoo! authorities. 


80 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


When wanting ateacher of an industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 


Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural 





THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY ws. cus S'S" Woberteon 


204-05 Providence Building, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, St. Louis Mo. 


J. RICHMOND, Manager, 6506 Delmar Ave. A Thoroughly Endorsed Teachers’ Agency 


The TEAGHERS EXGHANGE 


COLORADO TEACHERS AGE NCY 


Operates thruout the entire West. 
EASTERN OFFICE, HARRISBURG. PA. . 


OF BOSTON, !20 Boylston Street 
Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 


ESTABLIGHED 1893 
Rooms 329 Railway Ex. Bidg., DENVER. COLO. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mgr. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA. 


The Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


FINDS POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, PERSONALLY RECOMMENDS TEACHERS. 
FINDS TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS. ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS. 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Asst Mgr. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 353 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est, 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Spectartete” Educational Bureau 


OBERT A. GRANT, MGA 
WEBSTER’ GROVES. ST . Louis, MO. 


TAKE THE INITIATIVE 


HE best teachers have to be gone after. We can help you locate them. We 
will send you typewritten, bound reports regarding candidate’s academic and 
professional education, teaching experience, certificates, age, health, personal- 
ity, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, loyalty and popularity. Isn’t 
this kind of service worth trying? Write us regarding your vacancies to-day. 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, DENVER 


MANUAL TRAINIAG 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
Manual Training Benches 
DRAWING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES $ 
CASES AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT } 








CATALOGUE FREE 


A. L. BEMIS, 


5 Cypress St. Worcester, Mass. 


WHATEVER YOU DO 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES 


FROM THE 


—— a emma 


Manual Training Bench No. 15 


RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Manual Training Benches 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


Get Our Catalog 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 
Manufacturer of Benches 


2219 Grand Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 









SHELDONS BIG 4 


FOR THE 










DRAWING 
TABLES. 

























TURNING 
LATHES. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TABLES 


WORK BENCHES AND VISES 





Over new plant for the exclusive production of the 

above — at Muskegon, Michigan, covers 
two and a half acres and combines our original Chi- 
cago equipment with that of the former Atlas Parlor 
Furniture Co. 


The combination has enabled us to more than treble 
our output, to develop in our products not only the in- 
destructible qualities essential to this class of furniture, 
but to incorporate into our construction exceptionally 
artistic designs and a grade of finish never heretofore 
expected in this class of furniture. We make styles 
and sizes to meet all requirements and pocketbooks and 
ship samples on terms that are most advantageous to 
prospective buyers. Write for our catalogs and permit 
us to quote you on your requirements. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


MUSKEGON, ~ MICH. 
(Formerly of Chicago) 


THE 
OLIVER °30O” 


High in Quality, Low in Cost 


eneHeZemeXepemenwe 
eneheZeneXepeoemene 


An IDEAL MACHINE FOR PATTERN 
MAKING 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New York: 50 Church Street Los Angeles: Temple Street 


Chicago: Marquette Building Manchester, England 
St. Louis: Bank of Commerce. 








School Soar) Soumnal 
THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


MAKES US ALL THINK 
WHEN WE SPEND A DOLLAR 


George Brown has a friend in the poultry business. Is that why he should eat lean turkeys ? 


John Jones has a friend in the drug business. Is that why he should pay top prices for his 
prescriptions? 








Bert Smith has a friend in the shoe business. Is that why he should wear last year’s styles? 


William Henry has a friend selling life insurance. Is that why he should pay an excessive 
premium in a poor company? . 


You may have a friend in the Book Cover business. Is that any reason for not using the 
very best book cover ever made for school use? 


Made of just the 
right weight of 
stock. Gives a 
perfect fit. 


Easy to put on. 
Guaranteed to 
last a school year. 





NEATFIT-ADJUSTABLE 


THE NEATFIT-ADJUSTABLE 
Patented June, 1910 


Costs Less for What You Get Than Any Cover Ever Made 


Hundreds of places, including NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON and 
PITTSBURG, will tell you why they use our covers. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 





When you specify 


STEEL CLOTHES LOCKERS 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


=—— HESS, STYLE B. = 


There are many reasons why this locker is most suitable for all clothes locker pur- 
poses. We can’t say much here, and what we might say in print wouldn’t convince 
you to any great extent. 


BUT WE WILL SHOW YOU 


If you are buying or specifying lockers we will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR OFFICE, 
free of all expense to you, charges prepaid, a finished sample showing the construction 
and finish of our lockers. You can examine it carefully and return it at our expense, 
the carrying charges to be paid at this end. Then you’ll know what GOOD lockers are 
like. You can see and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUCTION, NEW WELDED, TUBULAR, PANEL 
DOOR, without a rivet or bolt showing — the NEW STEEL PIVOT HINGES and REINFORCED COR- 
NERS — YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. In fact, you’ll see a high class 
locker at a low class price, which will surprise and delight you. SAY YES, we’ll do the rest. 








FREE BOOKLETS 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. (igre Guilding 





Milwaukee Office: 527 CASWELL BLOCK. 
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SCHOOL JANITORS 


AND 


HEALTH 


By Dr. Helen C, Putnam 


Health habits educate more than 
health maxims 


Price $1. postpaid 


Payment must accompany order 
Write for special rates 





American Academy of Medicine Press 


Easton, Pa. 


Classified Advertisements 


The rate of advertising per in- 
sertion under this heading is 20 
cents per line of six words. Five 
is the minimum number of lines 
accepted for one insertion. 10% 
discount on insertions of three 
months and over. 


Payable only in advance with 
order. 





Position Wanted 


A thoroughly skilled American Me- 
chanie would change. At present, head 
of a large Manual Training School. Had 
College training followed by several 
years of Shop and Drafting experience 
with some of the largest manufacturers 
in this country. Salary reasonable. 
References. Box 33, School Bd. Journal. 

BIDS WANTED, 





PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN SUPPLIES 
—Department of the Interior, Office of 
Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., 
January 15, 1913, Sealed proposals, 
plainly marked on the outside of the 
sealed envelope: “Proposals for Indian 
supplies, Omaha, Nebr.,” and addressed 
to the “Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Eleventh street and Capitol avenue, 
Omaha, Nebr.,”’ will be received until 


2 o'clock P. M. of Monday, March 17, 


19138, and then opened, for furnishing | 


the Indian Service with rolled barley, 
beef, mutton, pork, corn, salt, groceries, 
furniture, paints, oils, glass, harness, 
leather, agricultural implements, medi 
cal and school supplies, etc. Bids must 
be made out on Government blanks. 
Schedules giving all necessary infor 
mation for bidders will be furnished 
upon application to the Indian Office. 
Washington, D. C., and the U. S. 
Indian Warehouse at New York City. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, and San 
Francisco The Department reserves 
the right to reject any and all bids, or 
any part of any bid. F. H. ABBOTT, 
Acting Commissioner. 


Position Wanted. 


Experienced high school principal and 
supervisor seeks engagement in Sum- 
mer School or for next School Term. 
Manual Training (Woodwork), Mechan- 
ical and Free-hand Drawing including 
Art Work in Grades, College Prepara- 
tory Mathematics, Physics and Chemis- 
try preferred. Best of references fur- 
nished. Address, Supervisor, 1816 Le- 
high Street, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


Bonds For Sale 


Write for our list of 6% First Mort- 
gage Gold Bonds, secured by property 
located in the heart of Chicago. Denom- 
inations, $500 and $1,000. Mention the 
American School Board Journal. Address 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co., La Salle and 
Monroe Sts., Chicago. 





Ideas Wanted 


School executives who will submit to 
our editorial department ideas of merit 
will upon publication be paid pro rata. 


arene Editorial Department, Milwaukee, 
is. 


We want a few alert, energetic and 
successful schoolmen and women to 
represent us in all parts of the country 
and adjoining states in our 


Normal School 
Extension Work 


Before planning your summer work 
definitely you certainly owe it to your- 
self to investigate our proposition 
Which is extended only to ambitious, 
Progressive schoolmen and women. The 
Opportunity afforded is unusual and un- 
equalled, the work is pleasurable and 
Profitable and the connection perma 
hent. if you wish. 

Address: 


School Methods Co. 


Monroe Building, Chicago. 















































WM. GEO. BRUCE, Proprietor 
FRANK M. BRUCE, Publisher 


Publication Office: 
129 Michigan Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. | 


THE AMERICAN 


School Board Journal 


OFFICES 
New York: 


Chicago: 







WM. C. BRUCE, Editor 
W. J. LAKE, Eastern Manager 


9084 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, One 


on every wrapper as a reminder 





Copyright, 1918, by Wm. Geo. Bruce. Title Registered ag Trade 
Mark in United States Patent Office. 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post Office at 
Milwaukee, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts and _ photographs 
bearing on school administration, superintendence, school 
architecture and sanitation, and related topics are solicited. 
Unavailable material will be promptly returned. Contribu- 
tions should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be 
accompanied by stamps. Open letters to the editor must in 
all eases contain name and address of writer (not necessarily 
for publication) as evidence of good faith. 


$1.35. Foreign, $1.50. Single copies, 15 cents. We find that 
a large majority of our subscribers prefer to have the journal 
continued at the expiration of thei 


files may not be broken. The month of expiration is stamped 


discontinuance must reach our Milwaukee office at least fifteen 
days before date of expiration with full balance paid to date. 


wx 
my 









Dollar per year, Canada, 


r subscription so that their 


of the renewal. Notice of 
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PAPER TOWELS 
LIQUID SOAP 


Disinfectants — Cleaning Preparations — Sanitary Appliances 


American Sanitary Products Co. 


ST. PAUL, 


Patented June 30, 1903; Aug. 29, 1905; Oct. 25. 1910 
This cut one-quarter actual size 


DETROIT, 


WINDSOR, ONT. 


Perfect Disinfection 
Of School Rooms 


Obtained through the use of 
The De Pree Formaldehyde 
Fumigator. 


EFFICIENT, CONVENIENT 
ECONOMICAL 

All rooms in school building 
can be fumigated at the same 
time. 

We will positively guarantee you 
satisfaction on atrial order 

Fill out this coupon and mail to 
THE DE PREE CHEMICAL Co., 
HOLLAND, MICH., and receive 
free sample and information. 


Address_ 























WHEN you buy a pocket 

knife—a razor or a safety 
razor — how can you _ tell 
whether it is going to give sat- 
isfactory service? You can al- 
ways examine their external 
points, such as handles, linings, 
rivets, springs and finish, but the 
temper is the important thing. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 


have been the standard of America 
for over 40 years as a complete line. 


Every tool bearing the name Keen 
Kutter is guaranteed. 

If, for any reason, any Keen 
Kutter tool does not measure up to 
your reasonable requirements, your 
money will be refunded. 


Especial attention is directed to the 
Keen Kutter Safety Razor. Aside 
from its perfect quality and tem- 
per, as proven by the trade mark 
which it bears—the angle of the 
blade makes it the easiest safety 
razor to use and smoothest shaver. 
**The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 


—E. C. SIMMONS 
Trademark Registered, 


Uf not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS — co. 
St. Louis and New York, 








YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 





can be made to look just like 
this by specifying 


Paltridge Metal Stacks 


It is only a matter of time 
when every school in the coun- 
try will be equipped with Metal 
Book Stacks. 


Paltridge Stacks are neat — 
clean — sanitary — adjustable. 


_ Write Today for Estimate 


R. W. PALTRIDGE & CO. 


729 Monadnock Bidg. Chicago 
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Unusually Attractive 
Elementary Books 


Mewanee: The Little Indian Boy By Belle Wiley 30 Cents 


The son of a great chief who lived long ago, 
this little Indian boy will interest the children 
of today who read the vivid, dramatic story of 
his life. Suitable for second and third grade 
pupils. The artistic illustrations add much to 
the charm of the book. 


By Emma Serl 45 Cents 


The most delightful collection of Aesop’s 
fables ever published for school use. Bright 
dialogue and dramatic action give these wonder- 


FIVE-BOOK COURSE 


(Illustrated) 


Book I Good Health..... 40 cts. 
Book II Emergencies...... 40 cts. 
Book III Town and City. ..50 cts. 
Book IV The Body at Work.50 cts. 


Book V Control of Body 


and Mind...... 50 cts. 


TWO-BOOK COURSE 


(Illustrated) 


Cen reer 40 cts. 


(same as in Five-Book Series) 


The Body and Its Defenses, .65 cts. 


Although comparatively new, the 
Gulick Hygiene Series occu- 
pies an enviable position in 
the school world today. 


This success has been attained be- 
cause of the authentic, clear 
and thoroughly up-to-date 
material presented in the 
books of this series. 


Hygiene is the central theme. 
The children are encouraged 
to acquire better health, great- 
er physical efficiency and more 
intelligent mental and moral 
control. 


ful old fables a permanent appeal to the children 
of the first and second grades. [Illustrated in 
artistic colors. 


A Practice Book inArithmetic ByHarriet E. Sharpe 15 Cents 


A book that fills a real need. Practical, at- 
tractive and inexpensive, it provides well-arranged 
material for rounding out the number work of the 
second year. The lessons may be used either as 
dictation or as seat work. The little problems 
are closely related to the interests of childhood. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisc> Atlanta Dallas 





Supplementary Reading 
for Spring 


NATURE STUDY 


Be ee Dire FOP OD ois os os cece cece ceseeccd eS. 
Eckstrom’s Bird Book (7 and 8) 

Griel’s Glimpses of Nature (1 and 2).............. 
Grinnell’s Our Feathered Friends (5 and 6) 
Laing’s Life of a Bean (1) 

Miller’s Saturday Bird Class (3 and 4) 

Spear’s Leaves and Flowers (4 and 5) 

Torrelle’s Plant and Animal Children (7) 
Warren's September to June with Nature (2 and 3) 
Weed’s Farm Friends and Farm Foes (8) 
Wright's Seaside and Wayside, No. 1, 2, 3 
Wright's Seaside and Wayside, No. 2, 3, 

Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, No. 3, 5, 

Wright's Seaside and Wayside, No. 4,7 1, 8 


LIFE AND ACTION 


Alger’s Primer of Work and Play (1) 

Bass’s Child’s First Book (1) 

Browne’s Wonderful Chair (4 and 5) 

Dale’s Heroes and Greathearts (6 and 7) 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (7 and 8) 

Holbrook’s Cave and Lake Dwellers (5 and 6).... 
Horton’s Frozen North (Revised) (6 and 7) 
Jordan’s True Tales of Birds and Beasts (6 and 7).. 
McMahon’s Rhyme and Story Primer (1) 
Perrault’s Tales of Mother Goose (2 and 3) 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden River (5 and 6) 
Stone and Fickett’s Life in the Colonies (4 and 5). 
Winslow’s Geography Readers, each 


Correspondence Invited 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


This compelling book should arouse every citizen to a realization 








Allen’s Givics and Health 


A GREAT WORK FOR A GREAT CAUSE 





of the crying need of municipal reform for the sake of physi- 
cal welfare—both at home and abroad. 


Price: $1.25 
GINN AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
London Atlanta Dallas 
Columbus San Francisco 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


FOR 


Secondary Schools 


By N. Henry Black, Roxbury Latin School, 
and Harvey N. Davis, Assistant Professor of Physics 
in Harvard University. 


This text is the outgrowth of years of successful 
experience in the teaching of physics in secondary 
schools. It starts with the common things of the 
home, the farm and the city, and builds the 
science of physics around them. This book 


makes physics interesting, significant and of prac- 
tical value to the student. 


For further information write 


The Macmillan Company 


Prairie Ave. and 25th St., Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago New York Boston Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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STARTING THE BALL ROLLING 


y Mr. Thos. W. Bicknell opens the campaign for a million dollar research fund for 
the National Education Association 
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School Scand Jounal 


The Consolidation of Rural Schools 


By W. CLEMENT MOORE 


In the administration of rural schools lies a 
problem worthy of the best skill, the best 
thought and the most careful attention that the 
educator can give to its solution. In America, 
our greatest opportunity to accomplish real re- 
sults, lies not so much within the well-built 
and artistically decorated walls of the million 
dollar high school of the city, as it does within 
the less pretentious and often sadly neglected 
rural school. 

But it happens that at least fifty per cent of 
the superintendents, supervising principals and 
supervisors of the country in general, have con- 
trol over one or more rural schools in addition 
to the supervision of the town and small city 
schools—county superintendents especially have 
this double problem of advocating plans and 
methods and making suggestions for the gov- 
ernment and betterment of both rural and city 
schools. It follows naturally that the school 
board members of the same localities will be 
called upon for decisions relating to both prob- 
lems. A discussion, therefore, of some phases 
of the rural-school problem in America, should 
prove both interesting and of practical benefit 
to all concerned. 

There are just two ways of solving the prob- 
lem. 

One method is to dispense with the small 
rural school and transport all of the children 
to a central school instruction 
may be given and where the children may have 
the advantage of better light, better ventilation 
and better general equipment, besides more ex- 


where better 


pert supervision. 

The other plan is to conserve the natural re- 
sources of the district in which the school hap- 
pens to be located, and bring to it, the best 
teaching ability, the best equipment, good books 
for library use, decorations, ample playground 
apparatus, a course of study adapted to the 
needs of the locality and a neat, warm, modern 
school-building even if it happens to be only 
a one-room affair. 

Some superintendents have already solved the 
problems by using both methods. Mr. O. J. 
Kern for instance, in his work in Winnebago 
County, Illinois, has not only brought about 
the building of consolidated schools but has 
remodeled or rebuilt the old district schools 
so that in many cases the conditions surround- 
ing them. in his county are to be preferred to 
many which exist 
city schools. 


around much more costly 


If the rural school is isolated, and transpor- 
tation to a union-graded school should prove 
too expensive, then the improvement of the 
rural school as it is, is the problem for solu- 
tion, but wherever two or more one-room schools 
may be closed and a new consolidated school 
built within convenient reach of the districts, 
then public sentiment should be at once directed 
along that line. 

Objections will arise, of course, but they can 
be overcome through the exercise of diplomacy 
and good judgment. You must as a superin- 


tendent or school-board member advocating 
such a change, know the facts in favor of con- 
solidation, the benefits to be obtained and some- 
thing of the actual saving financially, if such 
ean be brought about. You must also use tact 
in your method of attacking different persons 
and false principles, and when you have won 
any point judgment must be used in its exe- 
cution. 

It is a fact that the little rural school must 
have each its own equipment, its own buildings, 


a heating plant, ete. The cost of supplying all 


of these separately and in groups is much 
greater, as a rule, than the combined cost would 
be if applied to one building. Again these 
schools generally, are intended to provide the 
first eight grades of elementary instruction. 
In the one-room school the eight grades are 
being taught by one teacher—there is an aver- 
age of from one to four or five pupils in each 
grade—each grade must have its supply of text- 
books and supplies, ete. There is eight times 
the demand made on the teachers’ time in the 
one-room school, than there is in the consoli- 
dated graded school providing a grade or even 
two grades to the teacher—and consequently 
each pupil in the district school receives one- 
eighth of the time that would be given him by 
the teacher in the consolidated school. All of 
the above are prominent points in favor of con- 
solidation. 

No doubt you have read what Assistant-Sec- 
retary of Agriculture W. M. Hays has to say 
about the rural school in one of his bulletins: 

“While in the city the tendencies have been 
in the direction of large, tinely equipped build- 
ings, libraries, and apparatus for instruction in 
science, and, in some cases, in the mechanics’ 
arts and home economics, the efforts of the 
rural districts have been directed toward in- 
creasing the number of schoolhouses at the ex- 
pense of the size of the district and the quality 
of the school buildings and equipment, until 
the contrast between city and rural education 
has been painful. The time for an inward 
struggle to throw aside the old, though it be 
one of our dearest institutions, has come, and 
one community after another will now respond 
to the spirit of the times.” 

“All who have a clear knowledge of the facts 
regarding rural school consolidation realize that 
a large percentage of our rural schools are to 
be consolidated into larger units, at once pro- 
viding better conditions for instruction in the 
general studies and making it possible to add 
much that relates to the vocations of farming 
In the United States there 


have been over six hundred successful experi- 


and home-making. 


ments at complete rural 


consolidation of 
schools, and practically no failures.” 

No superintendent should lose sight of the 
fact that his newly consolidated school is not 
to be a city school in any sense of the word, 
but simply a larger unit in rural education. 
Neither the children nor their needs have been 
changed in the least by the transformation from 
the lowly roadside school to the fine new brick 
building—nor should the course of study be 
Give them things 
which will teach them to love, revere and man- 


changed to any great degree. 


Give them work that will 
employ the hands as well as the mind for a 


age the farm better. 


part of the day, and the aim of the rural con- 
solidated school will not be lost. 

little 
them 


have 300,000 
200,000 of 


In America today, we 


rural schools, and at least 
might well be united into 30,000 consolidated 
rural schools, to the complete advantage of the 
whole country. Such is the importance of the 
problem of consolidation. 

The advantages of the method are obvious: 
The fusion of a number of small districts into 
a larger administrative unit furnishes a stable 
and extensive basis for financing the school 
and thereby makes for higher efficiency. The 
large number of children assembled at a cen- 
trally located -school makes 


classes and a better division of the school day. 


possible graded 


Studies can be introduced which require spe- 
cial equipment and specially trained teachers, 


. 






MR. PETER REINBERG, 
Recently Elected President of the Board of Education, 
Chicago, Ill 


such as agriculture, home economics, manual 
training, music, drawing, ete., all of which are 
as a rule unattainable in rural schools. 

In closing a few practical hints in regards 
to methods of working up an interest for con- 
solidation in your locality may be acceptable. 

First, enlist the staunch support of the local 
newspaper or newspapers of town or 
Clip or write for them each week for 
several months before you even mention con- 
solidation for your district, all of the material 
you can get favoring consolidation. 


your 
county. 


editors your plans, but no others. When the 
time comes to make a public announcement, 
have the editors give you all the space possible 
and solicit for publication the favorable opin- 
ions of prominent men of your locality. 

Next get from the Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of Education at Washington, 
and from your home state, all of the free print- 
ed matter that you can get, and distribute that 
among those who are interested or opposed. 

Another good preliminary plan is to secure 
the aid of a dozen or more influential men and 
women and have them speak well of it to others 
wherever and whenever they ean. 

Gather data from the little schools which 
will give you accurate, convincing facts re- 
garding the following points in each school and 
tabulate the figures: 


School | Salaries| Fuel Heating Janitor Repairs Books| Supviies 


To the above add any other special items of 
expense. Then find the total annual expense 
of conducting each school, and the total for all 
of the schools, then make an estimate of the 
cost of transporting the pupils to the proposed 
new school and the expense of conducting that 
school on the improved plan. It will not be a 
difficult convineing speaker to 
make plain the saving in cost and time, and the 
gain to the community and its children. The 
day of voting should be preceded by a day oF 
evening of special lectures in favor of the 
The result should be a favorable 


matter for a 


proposition. 


one, 


Supt. W. C. Wood of Alameda, Cal., has ar- 
ranged for a series of free lectures to be de 
livered in the auditorium of the Haight school. 
The lectures are of an educational nature and 
are intended for the pupils and such of the 
parents as care to attend. They are also illus- 
trated with lantern slides. The lectures began 
January 24th. Some of the topics to be heard 
are such as A Trip to the Orient, A Trip 
Through India, and others. 
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THE GENUINE DEMOCRACY OF THE UNIQUE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM OF BUFFALO 


By WM. E. CHANCELLOR, Author of “Our Schools: Their Supervision” 


This is a report of ten days’ observation of 
the schools of the city of Buffalo by one who 
has visited some schools of each forty of the 
fifty leading cities of the country and of many 
smaller cities and who has been superintendent 
of the schools of two of the leading cities, the 
seventeenth and the thirty-seventh. The re- 
port deals first and mainly with the observed 
facts, and secondly, and but incidentally with 
some tentative opinions. Buffalo is unique in 
that a superintendent of education is elected 
quadrennially by popular vote upon party nom- 
ination and in that there is no board of educa- 
tion. A small but not negligible minority of 
the citizens oppose this plan and favor a 
change. Bills are now in the New York State 
Legislature designed to establish a board of 
education and to give to this board the almost 
universal right of boards elsewhere to appoint 
a superintendent of schools. 

Buffalo has 90,000 Polish foreigners, mean- 
ing Poles born abroad and their children, con- 
stituting almost exactly one-fifth of the present 
population. It has about 300,000 foreigners in 
all. The native population, meaning persons 
of two generations upon this soil, contains a 
very large inter-mixture of Germans of but 
three or four generations here and of other 
nationalities also. It is not quite so foreign 
a city as New York, Jersey City, Paterson, Bos- 
ton or Fall River; nor is it essentially a foreign 
city because the political control rests in Amer- 
icans of several generations. But it is a city 
carrying a very heavy load of not easily assim- 
ilable foreigners from Southern and Eastern 
or Central Europe. 

Two Preliminary Questions. 

The first question to be asked of any city is 
whether or not its leading citizens are native 
born or come from the immediate rural neigh- 
borhood. Inquiries made extensively during 
this period of observation showed that Buffalo 
is today not controlled by its native element 
but by persons from outside. In consequence, it 
is a city in transition from one set of standards 
to another. The leading citizens are mostly 
residents by choice and not by birth. They 
have found room here at or near the top. Stated 
otherwise, Buffalonians have not been able to 
hold their own against “outsiders.” The state 
of education here a generation or a score of 
years ago may possibly in part have permitted 
this as a resultant condition. 

The second question is, What kind of city is 
Buffalo in respect to its buildings, to its streets, 
to its schools, and to all such affairs of civil- 
ization? Space does not permit a full answer, 
nor is such an answer essential. 

The observer comes at once upon two ob- 
vious facts. The city was wisely laid out long 
ago with wide streets, radiating admirably from 
a common center, with one very large and sev- 
eral small parks or open spaces, and in general 
with reference to healthy growth. Second, 
about three years ago, there began a marvellous 
development of buildings. Hitherto, Buffalo 
had been evidently conservative, quiet, digni- 
fied and in this sense dull. Now it has many 
superb buildings including hotels, banks and 
ottice structures; and more such buildings are 
rising. One is a magnificent marble million 
dollar cathedral church, one of the most beauti- 
ful in the world. Buffalo is slow but a real 
earthquake. The Chamber of Commerce has 
what is called loeally “an eight-barrelled pub- 
licity bureau,” which, being interpreted, indi- 
cates a bureau with eight committees all per- 
fectly alive and sufficiently, though not dis- 
cordantly, noisy. This is not a boom but a re- 
generation. New men and new forces from 
outside have waked the old city into life; and 
all are working delightfully together. 

The marvelous school reform now going on 
is not the cause and is not the result of this 
regeneration but part and parcel of it. 


In understanding Buffalo as a city in tran- 
sition, it helps one to know that it has 10,000 
mechanics working in iron and in steel and 
5,000 printers. These are the leading occupa- 
tions of the citizens. Buffalo employs in its in- 
dustries very few women and almost no chil- 
dren. The state of the steel trade here explains 
in part the many magnificent new steel-frame 
buildings; and the state of the printing trade 
explains in part the new publicity of Buffalo. 
Both together explain the extraordinary recent 
development of vocational training in the pub- 
lic schools. Parents are not ashamed to have 
their sons trained for the steel industry or as 
printers. Cities whose industries are not so 
vigorous and so essential to modern life cannot 
fully appreciate and share this vocational spirit 
of Buffalo. 

School Enrollment Figures. 

The third question to be asked by an edu- 
cational observer in respect to any city is the 
percentage of the youth in school to the total 
of youth eligible to go to school. Here in Buf- 
falo, one treads upon sensitive ground. 

Compulsory education has been well en- 
forced; but certain statistics are submitted 
without comment. 

Public Schools, 68. 

Private Schools, 74. 

No. belonging to Public Schools, 63,000. 

To Privat2 Schools, 26,000. 

In 1912, Buffalo had 77,000 children, of the 
ages of school attendance, from 7 to 16 years 
of age inclusive. It had 99,000 children in 
school of whom apparently 22,500 were under 
seven years of age, though uncorrected dupli- 
cations by transfer may explain away some of 
the total. Whether this is an easily explicable 
proportion for public schools may be left to the 
judgment of the readers. 

Public High-School registration, (1911-1912), 
4,500. 

Average number belonging, 3,700. 

Evening High-School registration, 1,800. 

Net day-school registration, 53,000. 

Kvening elementary-school registration, 7,100. 

Present population of Buffalo, 440,000. 

These figures must not be disposed of in 
eavalier fashion. At first blush, one might in- 
fér two opinions—first, that Buffalo has an 
unduly small high-school enrollment, and, sec- 
ond, an extraordinary and undesirable crowd 
of evening-school attendants that indicates 
something perverse in the day school. 

In order to be a standard city in respect to 
high-school attendance Buffalo should have a 
high-school registration of 6,000 to 7,000. But 
investigation showed several explanatory facts. 
Of these, the most important is that Buffalo 
has nominally a ten-year elementary course, 
viz., kindergarten one year, elementary nine 
years. In the ninth year, two-thirds of the 
work is distinctly of high-school grade, alge- 
bra, bookkeeping, ancient history, German or 
Latin, no American history, no geography. In 
other words, the high-school course is practical- 
ly five years, of which one year is taken in the 
grammar schools. Converted into statistics, the 
high-school registration in Buffalo as compared 
with many other cities should be set down as 
fully 7,000 pupils. Forty classes pursue this 
ninth-grade work. 

High-School Quarters Inadequate. 

Moreover, Buffalo has not as yet adequate 
facilities to care for all who really desire high- 
school courses. One large high school in the 
heart of the city was burned down last May. 
The oldest building is greatly overcrowded. 
The Technical High School is still housed in 
an old elementary school with classes in the 
cellar and in the garret (literally) and in an- 
nexes. A fourth building, though new, has al- 
ready been filled to the doors. In it, two sepa- 
rate high schools meet daily, one in the morn- 
ing, the other in the afternoon. 


y 


The question, therefore, as to whether Buf- 
falo has as many pupils as it should have in 
high schools becomes a question as to how 
quickly it can gather into proper schoolhouses 
the many thousands really ready and anxious 
to attend. This question brings us face to face 
with the question of the financial control of the 
schools to be discussed elsewhere. 

A fourth question to be asked of any city is 
the extent of it8 courses. Buffalo has kinder- 
gartens taking children at five years of age, 
the right age for most children, and it carries 
boys and girls through high schools, and also 
beyond through the city teachers’ training 
school. It has no city college or collegiate de- 
partment of a city-supported university, though 
its charter requires provision to educate youth 
from five to twenty-one years of age. 

In kindergarten provision, Buffalo equals 
such cities as Newark and Paterson and excels 
Washington while it outstrips St. Louis and 
Kansas City and is surpassed by no other city 
in America. 

In extent of the courses offered above the 
high school it is surpassed by such cities as 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati, but equals nearly 
all others. 

Courses Offered. 

A fifth question relates to the breadth and 
variety of courses offered. Here are the data: 
kindergartens; regular elementary courses; reg- 
ular high-school courses; regular normal-school 
courses; some manual training for boys in the 
grades and some for the girls; complete science 
and technical training in the high schools; 
vocational training in special elementary 
schools for two years or more in machine work, 
in printing, in laundering, in shoe-making, in 
box-making, in salesmanship, in carpentry, in 
cooking; vocational training in the high schools 
in electrical engineering, in mechanical engi- 
neering, in telegraphy, in architecture, in ma- 
chine construction, in shorthand and typewrit- 
ing, in bookkeeping and general office work, in 
dressmaking, and several others. Much of this 
work is taught in superior style; some of it 
such as printing and machine-making is dis- 
tinctly admirable; and none of it is poorly set 
before the learners. 

In addition, the instruction in music, in pen- 
manship, in drawing and art, and in physical 
culture and gymnastics is given by specialists 
who cover the city. The physical training is 
especially fine. Music and art should be im- 
proved and increased, 

There is one school for defectives, one open- 
air school for those with weak lungs, and four 
schools for socalled incorrigibles, There is also 
a truant school, where pupils stay day and 
night for indefinite terms. 

For the summer, there are vacation schools, 
with a registration in 1912 of nearly 4,000 
pupils. Buffalo is on the way to the inevitable 
48 weeks school year for cities of the North 
and of the Pacific Coast. 

Professional Preparation of Teachers. 

The sixth question concerns the fitness of the 
teachers and officers for their positions. A ten- 
day visitor can give only a few facts and a ten- 
tative opinion. 

Until 1911, the course in the city training 
school was of but one year or a year and a 
half. Now it is two years. But every Buffalo 
girl had first to complete a really ten years’ 
elementary-school course and a_ four-years’ 
high-school course, which is two years more 
than has usually been required west of the 
Hudson. With so substantial a foundation, a 
single year in the normal school was not bad. 
The city training school gives more supervised 
practice work than any other in America. 

But in truth, about half of the teachers of 
the Buffalo schools are graduates of the two or 
three-year courses of state normals, one of 
which is located in the city. A school corps 
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EVENING SCHOOL NO. 20 FOR FOREIGNERS STUDYING ENGLISH 


has always a certain characteristic flair or atmos- 
phere. The teachers here reminded the observer 
strongly of those of Paterson and Norwalk and 
Hartford; they are ladies from well-bred fam- 
ilies and carry themselves accordingly. Mostly, 
they are of English or German ancestry. They 
are free to express themselves and appear very 
happy in their work. They have many lectures 
by educators of standing and pay for their 
tickets of admission to these lectures. 

Most of the high-school teachers are college 
graduates. 

While there are too few men in the schools, 
still the impression is not that of feminism but 
of general humanism. 

The grammar-school principals have usually 
had either normal-school or college training. 
Several were educated in the medical or law 
departments of the University of Buffalo, which 
has no collegiate department. 

The supervisory force, other than that in 
the principalships, is in an interesting and un- 
usual condition. The organization is peculiar, 
though excellent in personnel. There are no 
associate, assistant, division or district super- 
intendents, but there are some fourteen or fif- 
teen supervisors, according as one counts the 
German supervisor as such or by his other 
title, “assistant to the superintendent”. 

Among these supervisors is a lady well-known 
to all American educators, Ida C. Bender, M. 
D., who has charge of the primary grades. She 
is an executive scholar. 

An Efficient Superintendent. 

The superintendent of education is a teacher 
by profession, for twenty years high-school 
teacher and principal here prior to his election 
to the present office. No one can _ properly 
understand the Buffalo school situation who 
does not know first of all that the superinten- 
dent is in fact primarily and essentially a 
teacher and a diligent student of education all 
the time, secondarily but also essentially a 
politician; and incidentally a man of the world 
in the best sense. Whatever else may be said 
of Buffalo and the schools, this must be said 
that the superintendent is competent to man- 
age the schools of any city. He may be a good 
public speaker, skillful in dealing with men 
singly, by groups and in crowds, a man of high 
negative resistance and yet in a way positively 
vigorous to abruptness, and not a quiet, mild, 
polite administrative officer under a directing 
board. Undoubtedly, he would find it hard to 
be a successful subordinate. But Buffalo has 
not erred in electing him term after term in an 
honest faith that he knows his profession. Per- 
sonal comparisons are not pleasant, but the 
observer desires to be understood. The superin- 
tendent in Buffalo belongs to the same order of 
mankind as the superintendents of New York 
City and Milwaukee and the presidents of Co- 
lumbia and of Cornell. He gets things done 
and well done. 
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The city has also a board of school examin- 
ers, appointed by the mayor each for a term of 
five years and paid by the city a thousand dol- 
lars salary. This board has a salaried clerk. 

As might be expected, the work of the board 
in certifying teachers for all classroom instruc- 
tion has been satisfactory. Its judgment in 
certifying persons for higher positions has not 
been so satisfactory. Its judgment in respect 
to its other duties of school visitation and re- 
porting has been still less satisfactory. In 
other words, the mayors of Buffalo have not 
always been uniformly wise in their selection 
of members of this board. 

There are also the city school-medical in- 
spectors and the officers of the building de- 
partment. The medical inspectors are some 
excellent, some fair and some poor. The build- 
ing department until recently had not done 
scientifically good work. 

Teaching Assets and Liabilities. 

The assets of the city of Buffalo in its school 
personnel may be ranked as follows, viz.: 

1. The superintendent. 

Most of the elementary teachers. 


2b 


3. The kindergartners generally. 

4. Some of the supervisors. 

5. The high-school teachers generally. 

6. The teachers of special subjects generally. 

7. Some of the principals, especially the older 
men, 


8. Some of the medical inspectors. 

9. A few of the janitors and engineers. 

The debits of the city in this respect may be 
said to be as follows, viz:: 

1. The rest of the elementary teachers. (The 
city has no promotional tests, and therefore no 
way of stimulating the self-satisfied.) 

2. A few of the supervisors. 

3. A few of the teachers of special subjects. 

4. Half of the principals. 

5. As many of the medical inspectors. 

6. Half or more of the janitors. 

7. The school examiners as a body for reasons 
stated partly above but more at length below. 

The proportion of men in the service is too 
low. More men are needed in the high schools. 
Many more men are needed as elementary- 
school teachers. 

Such are the important questions to be an- 
swered in a general survey. 

The School Plant. 

Seventh, and of lesser importance, is the 
question of the quality of the school properties. 
The observer saw one-fourth of the school 
buildings, including the city normal, the three 
high schools, (housing now four high-school 
organizations), the finest building, the largest 
building, and what is called the worst building. 

One of the high schools is superior. It needs 
only a gymnasium to make it excellent. 

The finest of the buildings is distinctly a 
fine structure with a> gymnasium, vocational 
rooms, a swimming pool, and an auditorium. 
Were the observer to name the best ten school- 
houses in America, to include not over one in 
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any one city, he would include No. 56, Buffalo. 
But he would add from report on the ground 
that one-quarter of the schools of the city 
should be torn down, and a half besides should 
be remodeled. On the whole, Buffalo has poor 
schoolhouses. Almost every building has three 
or more stories. Connecticut limits school- 
houses to two stories. A city well spread out 
where land is not high priced should never 
build three stories high unless elevators are in- 
stalled. There is no school architect. The 
superintendent of education has not controlled 
the erection or planning of buildings. 

In all, Buffalo has almost a dozen fine or 
creditable buildings; not more, But the new 
buildings are almost entirely satisfactory save 
as to height. 

Almost all the others have one or more of the 
following defects, viz.: 

1. No ventilation or poor ventilation. 
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2. Poor sanitation. 
3. Poor lighting. 

t. Poor hallways. 

5. Dangerous stairways. 

6. No assembly halls. 

7. Basements, parts of hallways, etc., used for 
classrooms. 

8. Waste spaces; lack of economy in plan. 

The schoolhouses of Buffalo are not so good 
as the schoolhouses ot most Northern cities or 
indeed of most cities. The city has much to 
learn from Boston, St. Louis, and even Chicago. 

The school grounds are usually inadequate. 

Shortcomings Understood Locally. 

Permit a few quotations from two official 
dccuments of the school department: 

Many of our school buildings are very old and 
were constructed before much attention was paid 
to precaution against fire in public buildings. It 
remains for the city authorities to provide the 
mechanical means of safe and speedy exit; and 
this they should do without delay.—Report of 
Board of School Examiners for 1912, p. 20. 

School No. 9. At present, there are too many 
children housed in unsuitable annexes.—Id. 

No. 17. More than two hundred children are 
quartered in the annex, which is poorly lighted, 
poorly ventilated, is damp and without proper 
toilet facilities. This annex is a frame structure 
built (without a cellar) directly upon the ground; 
hence, dampness is inevitable. In the main 
building, three rooms formerly used as cloak- 
rcoms are now converted into classrooms—a use 
for which they are manifestly unfit. The manual 
training rooms in the basement are far from be 
ing what they should be, etc., ete.—I4. 

No. 22. This school is almost a crime in 
school construction. Its fearfully located heat- 
ing plant, etc., ete —Id. (Yet it was built only 
a decade ago.) 

No. 13. The most dilapidated school building 
of the city, etc., etc.—Id. 

No. 49. Has no playground and the children 
must play upon a public thoroughfare.—Id. 

No. 54. Dirt encrusted, classes in halls, etc., 
etc.—Id. 

No. 57. This school is “a badly overcrowed 
one”. Many children are housed “in very un- 
desirable annexes’’.—Id. 
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Many of the old buildings are absolutely un- 
sanitary and entirely unsuited for school work. 
* * We owe to the children, confined for long 
hours in rooms too often far from sanitary, the 
health-giving freedom of large and properly 
equipped play spaces.—Report of same Board, 
1911. 

Buffalo is now pushing along the construc- 
tion of a new technical high school, a new gen- 
eral high school to replace the one burned in 
May, 1912, a new No. 32 elementary school, a 
new No. 28 and a new No. 57. But there is 
a charter handicap. 

A Legal Handicap. 

For a city that does not grow, a charter lim- 
itation upon the amount of money that may be 
raised by taxation and bonding for new build- 
ings or additions may be defensible; but the 
Buffalo charter with its limitation of a half 
million dollars a year is a bitter medicine for 
a city now jumping forward. For replacement 
alone, a city needs annually now at least six 
per cent of the original costs, being three per 
cent as allowance for deterioration multiplied 
by two, the difference in the purchasing power 
of money as compared with thirty-five years 
ago. 

The present reported book value of the build- 
ings (land not included) used by Buffalo for 
schools is $5,600,000. Upon the above basis, 
the annual expenditure for repairs and replace- 
ment should be $336,000. The amount expended 
for new buildings for growth should, of course, 
be in fair proportion to that growth. 

In fact, the city did expend in all for new 
buildings, repairs, ete., as follows: 

1911, $293,000. 

1912, $205,000. 

It should have expended money as follows: 

1911, $328,000, for replacement. 

1912, $336,000, for replacement. 

The growth seems to have been two per cent 
in 1912, none in 1911. Therefore, it should 
have expended also for 1912, $109,000, for 
growth. 

Total actually spent in two years, $498,000. 

Total required, $773,000. 

Deficit, $275,000. 

The future looks bright, for the city is un- 
dertaking a total expenditure for buildings of 
about one and a half millions through a period 
of years; but such an expenditure when com- 
pleted will but run parallel with an increasing 
deterioration of the average old building. 

Outside of school and other municipal gov- 
ernment circles, among far-sighted and gener- 
ous-minded citizens, there is a strong move- 
ment already on, looking toward a big bond 
issue to put Buffalo forward twenty-five years; 
this will require an important change in the 
charter by the New York State Legislature. 

To summarize: Buffalo needs larger sites, 
better sanitation and ventilation and lighting; 
it needs fireproof and panic-proof buildings. 
It has several plants with mechanical ventila- 
tion and humidification. It needs these uni- 
versally. 
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Teaching Materials Generously Furnished. 


An eighth consideration is that respecting 
textbooks, supplies, apparatus, equipment, libra- 
ry books, playground apparatus, and similar 
items. Here the observer is distinctly cheerful. 
Few other cities are equally well equipped. 
Why? This matter is controlled by the super- 
intendent of education. The total so spent 
(not including janitors’ supplies) appears to 
have been in 1912, $147,000. The observer com- 
mends this item to the attention of the miser- 
ably supplied public schools of certain cities 
under boards of education. Even so, the amount 
here is but $2.10 per pupil registered. Several 
small cities spend more. But there are some 
economical boards of education that keep their 
children down, starve them down, to fifty cents 
each a year, often thereby cheating their own 
flesh and blood. 

The ninth inquiry returns to the provision 
for evening schools, for cripples; for the de- 
fective, for the incorrigible, for the blind, for 
the deaf, for evening lectures, for summer ses- 
sions, for teachers’ courses, for athletics and 
for gardening. Herein, a city adjusts the school 
to the peculiar, to the hyponoiac and to the in- 
valid, to the youth who had to go to work, and 
to the wayward. All the space of this entire 
article might be devoted to this subject as de- 
veloped in Buffalo. Most of it is supervised 
by an officer known as “the supervisor of exten- 
sion work,” who indeed kindly accompanied the 
observer in much of his investigation. 

Evening-School Development. 

No other city in America has an equally high 
proportionate development of evening-school 
work. The enrollment this year will be ten 
thousand. ‘the Peckham Voeational Evening 
School is probably the best in America. It of- 
fers half a dozen trades and has a most busi- 
ness-like and remarkably complete equipment. 
It is worth traveling a thousand miles to see. 

All the evening-school work is in fine condi- 
tion. Were the Passaic, N. J., plan of teacher 
assignment in vogue, the situation might be 
styled educationally perfect. By this plan, two 
teachers upon regular salary share the instruc- 
tion of a day class, one in the morning and the 
other in the afternoon, and both take evening 
classes. Of course, this saves the city the per 
night payment of teachers. As the evening- 
school year increases its term from 60 nights 
to all the year, the Passaic plan, which is 
physiologically correct should prevail. 

A considerable personal experience of the 
observer, not only as a superintendent with 
evening schools in his charge but for years as 
a teacher in such schools, warns him that the 
dream of some persons today that late evening 
schools for boys and girls under seventeen 
years may be abolished end that other dream 
that even for men and women such schocis 
should be stopped on physiological and hygienic 
grounds require attention here. Such small 
children should, of course, secure universally 
a six-hour working day. Then at four o’clock, 
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they could go to a continuation trade school 
for two hours with benefit. The Passaic plan 
for teachers would then work admirably. But 
well-grown young men and women should not 
be denied after supper evening schools. Many 
such young persons have plenty of surplus 
physical and nervous energy for the work. Sta- 
tistically computed, the Passaic plan adds al- 
most nothing to the current school costs where 
there is a Jong evening-schvol yeur as there 
should be. 

Buffalo needs five times as many schools as 
it has for defectives and for misfits. 


It offers no evening-school lectures, which is 
a pity. No adequate explanation could be re- 
ceived. 

The summer vacation schools are said to be 
good and to be growing. 

The truant school needs a twenty-acre plot. 
It is not well housed; but it is well taught. 
It can accommodate now only sixty pupils day 
and night. This school needs the care of a 
physiopsychologist. But it is very good so far 
as it goes. 

Administrative Machinery. 

The tenth inquiry relates to rules and regu- 
lations. Many of these rules are city ordi- 
nances. Some are rules of the city board of 
school examiners. Some are the rules of the 
superintendent of education and his assistants. 

Buffalo has the sane school day—short hour, 
high pressure. School begins at nine o’clock 
in the morning and closes at twelve; resumes 
at one and closes at three. The high schools 
have one session, from nine to half-past one 
o'clock. The evening schools are from seven- 
thirty to nine-thirty. 

The board of school examiners complains 
that the day is too short to get all the work 
in, especially the new work. The observer vis- 
ited enough classes not to share this opinion. 
He asked many questions of teachers and 
pupils. He found almost no retardation which 
is the true test. This complaint indicates a 
desire on the part of the board to acquire more 
power through appeals to prejudice. 


But there is a feature of the situation that 
requires consideration. Over all the public 
schools of the State of New York the State 
Regents and the Department of Education rule 
from Albany. This again is a subject by itself. 
Do the Regents’ Examinations and the Depart- 
ment’s oversight tend to improve the schools? 
Is this centralization constructive or repres- 
sive? This is a question of fact. Has Buffalo 
as good schools as Cleveland on the west? Has 
Albany as good schools as Pittsfield or Spring- 
field on the east? Has Elmira or Binghamton 
as good schools as Wilkes-Barre at the south? 
If in each case, one should answer in the nega- 
tive, then one may ask in what degree has 
New York state centralization contributed to 
this backwardness. 

The trouble with centralization is that it 
takes away from all the peripheral organs of 
society the right and the need to think and to 
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will. It congests the center and atrophies the 
periphery. The vast many-million-dollar mar- 
ble Hall of Education at Albany might do no 
harm as a museum and might do some good 
as a laboratory experiment station but as a 
central steam boiler and engine for all New 
York it can do only harm. Centralization 
limits freedom and standardizes the best down. 

As for state examinations, they are good only 
as tests of information for the benefit of regis- 
tering and computing statistical officers. As 
criteria for the promotion of individual pupils 
and for the governance of practical teachers, 
they are baleful. And Buffalo under the Re 
gents has suffered accordingly. New York City 
has been allowed to be independent and _iso- 
lated. 

This has a very definite meaning to Buffalo 
in respect to high-school entrance. Some high 
schools here enter pupils upon 64 Regents’ 
counts or credits; others demand as high as 
twenty. Frequently, a pupil enters high school 
with so many credits that he gets through, ac- 
cording to Regents’ standards, in three years. 
In consequence, responsibility rests in Albany 
and not in Buffalo for the diploma. Personal- 
ity and oral quality do not count as they should 
upon practical grounds. 

Six Sets of Rules. 

The schools of Buffalo are, therefore, under 
four sets of rules and regulations, in a way, 
five or six sets, viz.: those of the council and 
aldermen, those of the superintendent and sup 
ervisors, those of the school examiners, those 
of the state, and we might add those of the 
medical inspectors and those of the building 
department. 

Enough has perhaps been said hitherto to 
warrant a tentative opinion that Buffalo is a 
protoplasmic organism, a villagic accretion, not 
yet converted into a self-conscious community. 
It is a deal like Washington prior to the re- 
form statutes of 1906; and like Pittsburgh 
prior to the reforms of 1911 forced by the 
“ripper legislation” of the new Pennsylvania 
school code. 

Eleventh, one should inquire into the legal 
and political control. 

The scheme is like this, viz. : 

Legislation and Finance. 

City Council (9 men). 

Board of Aldermen (21 men). 


Education. 
Superintendent (board of school examiners ap- 
pointed by mayor). 


Administration. 
Commissioner of public works. 


Department of Education. 

Superintendent. 

Teachers’ Training-school principal (Assistant 
to Superintendent). 

High school principals. 

Supervisors: (a) grammar grades, (b) inter- 
mediate grades, (c) primary grades, (d) kinder- 
garten, (e) extension work. 

Directors: (a) music, (b) penmanship, (c) 
drawing, (d) sewing, (e) physical training, (f) 
domestic science, (g) gymnastics, (h) vocational 
schools. 

Principals of elementary schools 

Principals of vocational schools 

Evening-school principals. 
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Truant-school principals. 

Normal-school teachers. 

High-school teachers. 

Elementary-school teachers. 

Kindergartners. 

Special-subject teachers. 

Vocational teachers. 

Truant-school teachers. 

Engineers in the schools. 

Janitors of the schools. 

Truant or attendance officers. 

The medical inspectors are under the board 
of health. The school census is taken by a sep- 
arate bureau not under the superintendent of 
education. 

Teachers who pass the examinations of the 
board of school examiners may be appointed by 
the superintendent of education. He may, 
however, reject all such successful candidates 
and ask for another examination. The board 
of examiners must have its rules approved by 
the superintendent; but he has no power as to 
the questions given. In point of fact, the 
board consults the higher educational officers 
for questions to give, ete. 

Complex Yet Simple. 

Prima facie, this system appears complex but 
it is really rather simple. For money, the 
superintendent goes to the city council and to 
the board of aldermen; for buildings and re 
pairs likewise but to get them accomplished 
goes to the commissioner of public works (an 
elected  ofticer) and to his department ; for 
teachers, he goes to the board of examiners. 

The diplomas of the city teachers’ training 
school and of the New York state normal 
schools do not qualify for appointment to the 
schools. 

Janitors are appointed by the superintend- 
ent; engineers likewise, but these latter must 
hold eity licenses. 

This system is far simpler than that of Con- 
necticut towns such as Bridgeport, New Haven 
and Hartford, simpler than that of Massachu- 
setts cities such as Springfield, Worcester and 
Boston, but not so simple as that of St. Louis. 

The Buffalo system is antipodes of St. Louis, 
where one board has full control ‘over bonds, 
taxation, teachers, and all educational matters. 

It is alleged that the absence of a board of 
education makes trouble. Ten days’ observa- 
tion upon the field fails to reveal any such 
trouble. It is alleged, for example, that the 
superintendent has too much to do. One thing 
that he does not have to do is to prepare for 
board and board-committee meetings and to set 
aside time daily for consultations with board 
members. He sees the other city departments 
solely as to buildings, money, teachers and 
medical inspection. He rules in all purely edu- 
cational matters such as courses and textbooks. 

There is a quadrennial democratic referen- 


dum. The people get the superintendent be-. 


fore them, and they pass upon him. After 
eighteen years of service, recently they again 
re-elected him; and then the council and the 
aldermen raised his salary from $5,000 to 
$7,500. Any system that keeps a scholarly and 
yet active educator in office twenty years is 
good. “By their fruits you shall know them.” 
Once in four years, politics are up. Otherwise, 







BUFFALO HOME SCHOOL FOR TRUANTS. 
(Engaged in learning cookery.) 
there is peace. The principals and teachers are 
out of polities always. 
Graft Wholly Wanting. 

Twelfth, one should inquire what percentage 
of the money appropriated arrives at its desti- 
nation. Of direct graft in the schools of Buf- 
falo, since the present superintendent came into 
office, it is the opinion of every person whom 
the observer saw, a list including members of 
the chamber of commerce, officers in other city 
departments, business men generally, super- 
visors and teachers, that there has never been 
one dollar taken. Buildings have not always 
been erected as economically as possible, but 
here one deals with a different department. 
The observer saw and heard no evidence that 
the moneys for school buildings had not been 
spent as honestly as where the boards of educa- 
tion had control. Pressure by textbook com- 
panies is unheard of and impossible. There is 
no board to be manipulated. 

Unquestionably some changes are called for; 
but not on ethical grounds. 

Thirteenth, what is the extent of public in- 
terest‘ It is, of course, very great. The quad- 
rennial election insures this. Buffalo resembles 
herein the Connecticut town-meeting towns. 
And in that state, even the cities are “towns” 
or parts of towns. The public of Buffalo knows 
many facts that are not known in cities with 
boards, far more than the Newark, Patterson, 
or Jersey City publics know. The newspapers 
get everything. There are many teachers’ or- 
ganizations, which incidentally are more out- 
spoken than in cities with board members. 

Teachers’ Salaries. 


Fourteenth, and nineteenth, it is an interest- 
ing fact that great publicity tends to low sal- 


aries. There is some envy of teachers and 
supervisory officers. Only a year ago, salaries 
were generally raised by the city council and 
aldermen. They are now as follows, viz.: 


High-school principals—$2,000, first year; $2,125; 
$2,250; $2,375; $2,500. 

(Washington, D. C., that is, Congress, pays the 
same minimum and maximum. ) 

High-school heads of departments—$1,500, first 
year; $1,600; $1.700; $1,800; $1,900; $2.000. 

High-school assistants, special—$1,200, first year ; 
$1,300; $1,400; $1,500; $1,600; $1,700. 

High-school study room teachers—$1,200 to 
$1,600. Annual increase $100. 

High-school class teachers, general—$600 to 
$1,200. Annual increase $100. These are low 
salaries for cities of the East. 

Grammar-school principals—Complicated schedule 
from $1,200 to $2,500. Schools of small size pay 
$2,000 as maximum. 

Grade teachers—Complicated schedule from $500 
to $950. Annual increase $50. 

(Newark, Paterson and Jersey City pay for cor- 
responding positions $200 to $350 more.) 

Assistant principals and department principals 
may go as high as $1,050. 

City training-school teachers—$1,300, first year; 
$1.400; $1,500; assistant training teachers may go 
to $1,200. 

Kindergartners, with two sessions—$400 to $900. 
Annual increase $50. With one session two-thirds 
of the above, 

Supervisors—$2,000 to $2,500. 

Directors—$1,200 to $2,200 accordingly to sub- 
ject, ete. 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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THE FACTS ABOUT SCHOOL BOOK COSTS 


An Interview with the Manager of a Leading Textbook House. 


Introductory Note. 

During the past few weeks I have had occa- 
sion to travel in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
Ohio and Wisconsin. In each of these states, 
and in other states, legislatures are wrestling 
with educational bills. The textbook bills are 
Unfortu- 


nately, malicious statements are being made 


variegated and they are numerous. 


not only to confuse and perplex the legisla- 
lors of the various states, but to arouse antag- 
onism against a situation which I find in real- 
ity does not exist. 

To assist superintendents of schools and ex- 
ecutive school officials who will appear before 
the educational committees of state legislators 
in forming their ideas on these various bills, 
I have interviewed the leading texthook pub- 
lishers to bring out the salient facts in the 
situation. The interview below embodies es- 
sential points recognized by all and is the first 
answer ever published anywhere to the critics 
of the book-publishing business. Every state- 
ment is correct and can he corroborated, and 
mau therefore be weighed hy every fair-minded 
citizen. 

The publisher of this Journal is convinced 
that school people in de neral., and legislatures 
in particular, will soon realize that the profits 
of the hbook-publishing business are not abnor- 
mal, and that the incendiary statements which 
have been made in the public press recently 
against texthooks in general, and publishers in 
particular, orrtginate from SOUTCES whose pur- 
pose is not to reduce the price of schoolbooks, 
but purely and simply to make political and in- 
dustrial propaganda, 


The Publishe r. 


The actual cost of school books in this coun- 
try bears about the same ratio to irresponsible 
and unauthenticated guesses made concerning 
it as the actual number of men who become 
President of the United States bears to the 
number of boys, who, it is said, have a chance 
to attain this exalted position. If the number 
of school books sold and the profits upon them 
were as gigantic as these cheap politicians and 
self-appointed guardians of the helpless public 
misrepresent them to be, the great money kings 
of Wall Street would abandon that little New 
York alley, waylay the publishers some dark 
hight, wrench the business from them, and 
then retire to their palaces to dream of other 
Utopian fields of sufficient magnitude in which 
the profits might be invested. But, alas, tis 
not true! The total volume of business done 
annually is not enough to attract one little 
squint of the eye of these men, not as much 
as is often done in a single day by each of 
scores of these great financiers. 

Again, if there were such “fattened divi- 
dends” in this business as those who do not 
know, and know that they do not know, tell us 
there are, some visible evidence would exist to 
prove it. Publishers would be millionaires, they 
would own fine palaces, they would be investors 
in big businesses, they would menace the finan- 
cial stability of this country, their daughters 
would be the suecessful rivals of the European 
Counts and No-Counts and be entitled to the 
fifty-seven varieties of social scandal. 

Do you know that only two companies en- 
gaged solely in this business afford their own 


printing and binding plants? And do you sup- 


pose that any one of us would refuse to avail 
ourselves of the manufacturer’s profits if we 
could afford to own our own establishment ? 
I many of us possess our business build- 
ing or own our own homes, or even enjoy the 


luxury of an automobile? All of these are 
signs of prosperity, of good dividends. Sup- 
pose you step over to the Court House and find 
how much taxes are paid by us, then go through 
our offices and see if that amount is commen- 
surate with what we possess. In the absence 
of this tangible evidence of great income, there 
is but one deduction to be made—i. e., there is 
no such volume of business nor such fattened 
dividends. 

Personally, I wish every state would require 
us to file a sworn statement of our sales and 
We would 
welcome the publicity of accurate information, 
but it would rob the “Fourth of July Orator” 
of his thunder and he would be compelled to 
seek out another business about which he knows 
nothing, if he continues his false pose. I have 
come to the conelusion that if the crities of 
other great enterprises are prompted by the 
same motives as are the maligners of the school- 
book business, then the men who control those 


that these sales were made public. 


enterprises are far from being the rascals we 
are led to believe they are. 
Examples of Inaccurate Estimates. 

Some exaggerated guesses are honestly made 
and result from honest ignorance of facts, an 
example of which is interesting. <A friend of 
mine asked a federal judge what he supposed 
the school-book business amounted to annually. 
He answered “about one hundred million dol- 
lars.” Other guesses are. purely malicious and 
The former 
do little harm, because little publicity is given 
them. 


are the ones that get into print. 


Let me give you some examples of malicious 
guessing. A pupil buys two arithmetics dur- 
ing his school eourse—an Elementary for 45 
Each of these 
The first costs 
him an average of 15 cts. and the second an 
$1.05 for siX 
Then he hands these books down to a 


ets. and a Complete for 60 cts. 


books is used for three years. 


average of 20 cts. per year; total 
years, 
brother or sister who uses each of them at 
the cost of three 5e cigars each year! Now 
these wise ones will tell you that the pupil buys 
a new book each year, so that instead of the 
cost of arithmeties being $1.05, it swells up 
to the remarkable figure of $3.15. Then by 
ignoring the fact, or rather by denying it, that 
books are ever handed down, or trafficked in 
by pupils themselves or second-hand dealers, 
he adds still another third to it and, behold, 
we have instead of $1.05 the astounding sum 
of $4.20—just four times the actual truth. 
Again, he takes the total number of children 
of school age in a state, juggles the cost per 
pupil, multiplies these figures and, behold, he 
has the enormous cost of school books. 

Again, he charges against the cost of books 
all that is spent for blank paper, pens, ink, 
pencils, rulers, erasers and drawing material, 
and since all these items must be purchased 
at the same time new boots and shoes, dresses, 
coats, hats, ete., must be supplied, the out- 
rageous cost of school books gets another cuss- 
ing. It is my opinion that a just complaint 
could be lodged against the cost of school sup- 
plies and that if this were done, and the proper 
differentiation made between these two items, 
the exaggerated notion of the outlay for school 
books would disappear. It is my observation 
that the school supplies often cost more than 
do the school books themselves. 

Some Sales Figures vs. Fictions. 

Let me illustrate another of these exaggera- 
tions. The other day I read in one of our great 
weeklies that state uniformity of school books 
in Illinois would save the pupils of that state 
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a million dollars annually. Then in a few days 
one of our great daily papers said that the 
school-book profits in this state were a million 
dollars annually. Now in Pennsylvania where 
free books prevail and where each board must 
make oath to its purchases, there was in 1910 
$1,094,608.61 spent for school books. Illinois 
has approximately the same number of school 
children, but free books do not obtain. So at 
the very outside figure the business would not 
be as much as either the volume the one man 
proposes or as much as the profits the other 
says go to publishers. The total annual school- 
book business in the United States is $15,000,- 
000 and the number of pupils in attendance 
The cost 
an average of 60 cts, per 
Based upon the average cost, the total 
volume of the school-book business in Illinois 
is $750,000. Any publisher would gladly take 
a contract, just as long as it could be granted 
him, to furnish the state of Illinois all its 
school books at these ‘figures. 


20,000,000, or 75 ets. per year each. 





of school supplies 
pupil. 


Yet these wise 
ones recite in terms of millions as glibly as a 
Loy tells his multiplication tables! 

It was said in the above mentioned weekly 
that in a certain county of Illinois there are 
114 school districts having 113 different sets 
of books. You can appreciate the absurdity of 
this statement when I tell you that there has 
never been published in this country as many 
as twenty different series of geographies, and 
that, if a deliberate attempt were made to col- 
lect 113 different sets of books, they could not 
be found. Tell me, if you can, what is the 
object in publishing such mis-statements? An- 
other remarkable exaggeration made by this 
paper was that a certain family in [llinois had 
accumulated an even six foot shelf full of dis- 
carded books. I do not believe this story, and 
I challenge the proof. of it. In the first place, 
an exchange price is always allowed for old 
books when new~ ones are adopted, and, in the 
second place, pupils always find a ready market 
for their old books and rarely miss an oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of it. 

In the third place, just such a tale as this 
was needed to keep good company for the ones 
about the 113 different sets of books and the 
million dollars to be saved and Dr. Eliot’s 
“six foot shelf” would stand another strain. 
Do these men ever go to sources of accurate 
data for information? They have never called 
upon me for it, and I have never heard from 
any other source that any seekers for the truth 
have made their desires manifest; yet, for 
the asking, I would gladly give them sworn 
statements of our business in any state in the 
Union, and for any year, or give them any 
knowledge at my command upon the school- 
The truth of it is, these fel- 
lows do not care for facts, because people can- 
not be fooled with facts. 


book business. 


These writers are 
satisfied with the product of their own fertile 
brains. It is the stuff with which they are ac- 
customed to befuddle the publie and for which 
they can get most per inch in the magazines 
and newspapers. 
Book Agents Educational Missionaries. 

The publishing of school books is a necessary 
and hence legitimate business. The men en- 
gaged in it are men of superior education and 
ability, men whose constant thought is that of 
promoting the highest ideals of education and 
There is no greater factor in 
advancement of education than the publisher. 
In fact, each is dependent upon the other, and 
whatever benefits or whatever injures the one 
Whenever it is 


of citizenship. 


benefits or injures the other. 
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proposed to publish a new book, the first ques- 
tions asked are, “Would such a book meet the 
requirements of the schools?’ and, “Would it 
accord with the best educational thought?” If 
it meets these requirements, then the publisher, 
in order to realize upon his investment and get 
the legitimate profit to which he is entitled, 
becomes the promoter of this educational 
thought and must co-operate with educators in 
bringing the schools up to this new standard. 
The sales are promoted by extensive corres- 
pondence, circularizing, and the personal at- 
tention of agents. These agents are selected 
with extreme care from among the most suc- 
cessful and reputable educators of this country, 
men who make a conscientious study of school 
conditions and give their support to the pro- 
gress of the schools. Their constant and care- 
ful reports enable their Houses to select manu- 
scripts adapted to and often in advance of edu- 
cational progress. In fact, these men are the 
educational missionaries, and the high standing 
of the schools of this country is, to a large 
degree, attributable to their work. 


It is manifestly unfair to condemn all of 
these men because somé member of a school 
board has degraded himself to the extent of 
making a condition of his vote that of financial 
gain to himself and some agent has met the 
demand. The amount of business so done is 
negligible. I have been a manager for a great 
many years, and it is a proud boast that I not 
only have never paid a man for his vote but 
that no agent in my employ has ever done so. 
Schoolmen will tell you that they look forward 
to the visits of the bookmen in order to learn 
the new things in school work and that, con- 
trary to what our critics would have you be- 
lieve, the hour or so spent with these agents 
is devoted to discussions of school methods and 
the adaptibility of textbooks to the most gen- 
erally accepted ideas of educators. 

The Trust Bugaboo. 

The school-book business of the United States 
is done by about one hundred different compan- 
ies—some of them having only a spelling book 
or a copy book, others with two or three books, 
and some with a more or less complete list of 
all textbooks and exclusively devoted to this 
business, while many of the publishers of fic- 
tion and general reference books have depart- 
ments for the educational texts. 

Just- here let me say that if those persons 
who think there is a trust in this business, or 
rather those who know better but persist in 
misinforming the public, would write the gov- 
ernor of almost any state, where uniformity of 
textbooks prevails, for the anti-trust affidavit 
which all publishers must execute, and espe- 
cially in Missouri and Texas where, in addi- 
tion to this affidavit, there must be filed sworn 
lists of the stockholders and their addresses 
and the amount of stock owned by each, they 
could convince themselves to the contrary. If 
this does not satisfy them and they still believe 
there is a trust in the school-book business, let 
them file suit in states where these affidavits are 
made, thus to penalize any offender or offenders 
who have sworn falsely. In fact, I would wel- 
come such a suit wherever my signature to such 
a document is found. 

Publishing Expenses Increasing. 

The elements which enter into the expense of 
conducting school-book business are probably as 
little and imperfectly known to our erities as 
is the volume of business and profits. These 
may be included under the following heads— 
Royalties, Editorial, Manufacture, and Selling. 
Royalties are the amounts paid the author for 
writing the book and average about 8% of 
the selling prices. This is an item of expense 
that our critics never take into account, but 
which is an entirely legitimate one. No class 
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of men spends so many years in preparation 
and at so great a financial outlay and gets so 
small remuneration as does the teacher. The 
money received by those who write textbooks 
is a very small reward for work involved in 
producing a good text, yet it is all the present 
prices of textbooks will stand. To properly 
adapt a manuscript, and to perfect it both in 
its content and physical appearance, requires 
extraordinary skill and consequently a large 
expense. The cost of manufacture includes 
labor, paper, printing and binding, no item of 
which is controlled by us, and every item of 
which increases constantly. 

The American public exacts of the school- 
book publisher the same degree of perfection 
and efficiency that it exacts from every pro- 
ducer of its supplies. The content of the book 
must be in strict accord with the most recent 
scientific research, must be presented through 
the most approved pedagogical and psycholog- 
ical methods. The pages must be adorned with 
the most artistic illustrations and must evi- 
dence the touch of the highest degree of skilled 
workmen, the paper must be of perfect quality 
and tinted to suit the most fastidious eye, and 
the binding must, like the farmer’s fence, be 
pig tight, horse high and bull strong—it must 
be so good that pupils may play football with 
their books without their giving any evidence 
of deterioration. Add to the above items the 
steadily increasing cost of labor and raw ma- 
terials. Yet in spite of all this additional cost 
of school books, the selling price, contrary to 
that of every other manufactured article made 
in this country, has in the past twenty years 
continued fixed or has been materially reduced. 
The result is that the margin of profit is 
rapidly reaching the vanishing point. 


Expense Elements Uncontrollable. 

The selling expense of school books is _per- 
haps no greater in proportion to the sales than 
is that of other businesses, but the elements 
of expense are not identical. The cost of sam- 
ple and desk copies alone amounts to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. No teacher or board 
member would adopt a book without first see- 
ing a perfect copy of it. Many of these copies 
sooner or later find their way into the hands 
of the second-hand dealer—the parasite of the 
school-book business. Publishers are required 
to donate nearly all desk copies, and, in addi- 
tion to this, many boards of education impose 
upon the publisher the cost of books for indi- 
gent pupils. We are powerless in these mat- 
ters, because there are no agreements, gentle- 
men’s or otherwise, whereby prices are con- 
trolled or policies formulated, and consequently 
these boards of education cut the throats of the 
publishers who will not submit to being held up 
in these different ways. The publisher cannot 
stand this loss and it must therefore be in part 
borne by those who pay full price for their 
books. 


Tt is customary to make an exchange allow- 
ance for old books during the period of intro- 
duction, and this allowance must naturally 
enter into the selling price of books. The prac- 
tice is so firmly established that no publisher 
single-handed can avoid it. This is another 
item lost sight of by our critics, who tell you 
that a change of textbooks compels the pupil to 
entirely sacrifice his old one. Every parent, 
even the one with the “six foot shelf of dis- 
carded books” knows of this exchange price, 
and it is no fault of the publisher if advantage 
is not taken of it. 

I want to digress here just long enough to 
tell you what I think of this traffic in second- 
hand books. Would you allow your child to 
take an old book which had spent years in the 
slums of your city, and which had become in- 





fested with every disease germ known to medi- 
cal science, thumb it through—each time he 
turns a page putting his fingers to his lips, thus 
fairly licking these germs from the pages? 
Well, that is what pupils all over this country 
are doing. The opening of a term of school js 
the signal for epidemics. We ventilate, we 
fumigate, we fairly turn our buildings inside 
out to destroy these germs, but take the most 
diligent precaution not to disturb the cosy 
nests and the most prolific sources of these in- 
fections—The Old Books! The public drinking 
cup, the roller towel, the unsanitary barber 
shop, are frivolously unsanitary as compared to 
these old books. 


Agents’ Work Necessary. 

Another very expensive phase of the selling 
of school books is that of agency work. The 
American purchaser gives his business to the 
man who calls upon him and represents his 
wares. This makes it necessary that an agent 
canvass every unit which selects books, be it 
district, township, county or state. Men who 
can sell school books command high salaries in 
other businesses and hence must be sufficiently 
paid if their services are retained. Then, too, 
the distribution of books must be from large 
transportation centers, the weight of books 
makes transportation expensive, and local deal- 
ers must be compensated for handling books. 
To what extent do our erities take into consid- 
eration these elements of expense / 

The selling of school books is a contract bus- 
iness. These contracts are in nearly all in- 
stances for a period of five years, and the ma- 
jority of contracts are either renewed for an- 
other period of tive years, or allowed to run in- 
detinitely. The average time a book remains 
in use is about ten years. It seldom happens 
that an entire list of books is changed at the 
same time, but in most schools some change 
is made every year. Here again these wise ones 
deliberately misinform the public. It is led 
to believe that every text in the publie schools 
is changed annually. That this is not true can 
be proven if you will ask the superintendent 
of your schools for a record of changes during 
the past twenty years. It is a notable fact that 
some of the best selling books are those pub- 
lished a score or more years ago and which 
have remained in constant use in the schools 
which adopted them at that time. If the farm- 
er, the mechanic, the doctor, the lawyer, or all 
of our professional and business men, were 
handicapped by inferior tools and ideas as our 
critics would handicap our schools with books, 
cheap both in price and content, then instead 
of our proud industrial and professional stand- 
ing, we would be the laughing stock of all 
nations. 

Legislation Not Controlled. 

Now as to the question of legislation. We 
read about the formidable lobbies maintained 
by publishers to influence the making of laws, 
but we know nothing of them. The evidence 
of school-book lobbies is about as tangible as 
the evidence of school-book profits. I recall 
that during the notorious session of the Illinois 
Legislature when the equally ridiculous Ettel- 
son School-Book Bill was enacted, and later 
declared unconstitutional, certain papers at first 
made great ado over the textbook lobby until 
they evidently felt that the public would tire 
6f such vagaries, then announced that the pub- 
lishers’ wires were so secretly and carefully con- 
cealed as to make it impossible to expose them. 
Unfortunately, a certain school bookman, a cit- 
izen of the state, happened to pass through 
Springfield one day and betWeen trains stepped 
over to the legislative halls to see how the men 
whom he had helped to elect were performing. 
Immediately the “lobby” was discovered and 


(Concluded on Page 52) 
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SUITING THE COURSE TO THE CHILD 


Fresno’s System of Grading 


By HAROLD F. HUGHES, Principal Jackson School, Fresno, Calif. 


An observer of a battle might imagine that 
it was all noise and smoke but a closer contact 
with the lines would reveal the soldiers drop- 
ping in their places and he would realize that, 
though the aim of the enemy were bad, a great 
deal of damage was being done. The present 
attacks upon our public-school system is much 
like a battle—there is the same noise and 
smoke but out of the confusion come certain 
criticisms that we know are true. It is easy to 
criticize anything as big as the school system 
and criticism, whether just or unjust, awakens 

healthy interest and makes possible the ac- 
complishment of many changes for the better. 

Though the ecrities hunt only for the bad fea- 
tures and close their eyes to the steps being 
taken to improve, they all seem to pick on one 
bad feature—that of fitting the children to the 
course of study instead of making the course to 
needs of the children. It is true 
that the course of study has been made for the 
child though no teachers be- 
lieve in treating all children alike. The “aver- 
age child” is not a myth but a misapplication 
of a term. We do not believe that any child 
will bear the relation to the group that apple 
sauce does to the apples but a course of study 
which will let the great majority of the chil- 
dren pass regularly a year to a grade is said 
to fit the “average child” and I know of no 
better term to express that thought. 

Our school system takes cognizance of the 

fact that all pupils do not have the same abil- 
ities, and tries to group children that the bright 
may not have to wait for the slower ones. It 
is an. old boast of what could be done if each 
teacher had two or three pupils, but even grant- 
ing that the plan would be advantageous, which 
| greatly doubt, there is always the financial 
barrier. Any plan to be practical must count 
thirty-five and forty 


meet the 


“overage” even 


on classes of between 
upils each. 

Our scheme is not to change the size of the 
class but to change the manner of handling it 
so as to make it of more value to the children 
and no more burdensome to the teacher. Brief- 
ly, the plan consists of dividing the pupils into 
three grades of mental ability— medium, 
and fast—and allow each grade to take as much 
education as it is capable of assimilating. 


slow, 


Eight divisions or grades are used but it is 
not intended that each shall take a year’s time 
without variation as the time required is left 
to the ability of the individual pupils. Each 
of these divisions is subdivided into ten sections 
such as the average child could complete in a 
This divides the work into arbi- 
units and would be a bad feature if a 
specified time were set for the completion of 
each one, but under the elastic application of 
the system these units serve as convenient sign- 
posts for a teacher who takes up a new class. 

How the System Works. 

A primary teacher receives a class of forty 
beginners and begins to teach them as a group 
under the old plan. a great 
difference in the abilities of the children and 
she divides the class accordingly. Some do 
their work rapidly and have time on their hands 
so they are given advanced work as fast as they 
can Inaster it: 


month’s time. 
trary 


Soon she notices 


a large division takes approxi- 


mately the work laid out for the section and 
becomes the medium class; a third group can 
not keep up at all and the slower brains must be 
accommodated by the work of a slow class. 
This is not a perfect division but is just 
three times better than the old way and must 


be credited with that much. It makes more 
work for the primary teacher, of that there is 
no doubt, but it is generally possible for teach- 
ers in this grade to exchange pupils so that 
they may have only two divisions. Lest they 
be tempted to go back to the old scheme there 
is a regulation that every teacher must divide 
ber class into two divisions if only for con- 
venience in handling the class. I find many 
teachers of primary classes handling three divi- 
sions by having one class in recitation, one at 
the board and one engaged with seat busy-work. 

Were the fast pupils held back to the speed 
of the slow ones it would work a hardship upon 
them and get them in the habit of wasting their 
time. On the other hand, were the slow ones 
carried at the pace of the brighter ones they 
would learn but little and be forced to repeat 
the work. 


A teacher is allowed to keep her own class 
as long as possible. At the time for admit- 
ting new pupils, there is generally a class pass- 
ing out of the building and, while this teacher 
may not be the best qualified to teach begin- 
ners, the shifting is made to disturb as few 
classes as possible. When a class must be 
changed to a new teacher the continuous-record 
card makes a loss of time unnecessary. This 
card is made out for each child as he enters 
school and carries his record of progress until 
he leaves. It gives the pupil’s age, the name 
and address of the parent, a statement of his 
health and a record of his work since he en- 
tered. For example, by looking at the card 
illustrated on this page the new teacher can see 
that James Smith has completed the work of 
the seventh section of the fifth grade; she com- 
mences with the eighth section and no con- 
fusion follows. This is the advantage of the 
arbitrary divisions of the work. A teacher who 
finds that the work of arithmetic for a certain 
section will be hard until some previous step 
can be gone over can easily do this reviewing 
because she will have the class long enough 
to regain that time, or she may hold back the 
section for a few days until the work has been 
evened up. 

In the higher classes the three divisions are 
advantageous to both teacher and pupil. The 
teacher is spared going over and over some 
point for the slow pupils while the attention 
of the others wanders and so it saves her time 
and temper. The pupil is thankful because 
he can get the work he needs and is not forced 
to flounder along until the 
end of the term and then 
go back over things which 
have lost their interest to 
him. 
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as they become familiar with the language; 
many are slow because of physical defects and 
these advance when these defects are remedied 
either through surgery or age; some are lazy 
but the stimulus of seeing their classmates 
going away from them often succeeds in awak- 
ening them. There is still a class of pupils who 
are just slow and apparently always will be 
slow. The teachers try to teach them as much 
as they can retain and pass them along under 
the idea that it is better for them to get some- 
thing for their work than to remain in the 
same class year after year, losing interest and 
acquiring the habit of failing. 

After the system has been in force a year 
we find classes working in nearly all the sec- 
tions. In a twenty room building with three 
divisions in each room there is a chance for 
sixty classes working at different points of the 
course. It does not work out that way as the 
classes draw together and apart as the mental 
condition of the pupils change. There are 
enough divisions, however, to permit a pupil 
to go back a section or two, or to advance the 
same number, should his class not be suitable 


for Bim. ks ‘Contes of Study. 


The regulation course of study is made by 
the superintendent and is printed at consider- 
able expense. Even when a revision is impera- 
tive the board hesitates to order a change be- 
cause of the money expense involved. And, 
though the superintendent may make verbal 
changes in the books or methods, many teach- 
ers will cling to the old course as long as it 
holds the place of honor on their desks. 

Our present course was prepared by the teach- 
ers themselves and tried out for a year before 
it was printed. The teachers met by grades 
and discussed the amount of work assigned for 
the different sections. 
mittees 


The heads of the com- 
on the different subjects worked over 
their respective subjects with these criticisms 
in mind so that when the parts were handed to 
the superintendent for his approval, the outline 
was not a theory but a practical application of 
the judgment of the teachers. ‘To make the 
course easily changed it is printed on loose 
leaves and bound in a binder for the teacher’s 
desk. Should any part become unsuitable it 
is'only necessary to reprint two or three sheets. 
Advantages of the System. 

1. It does away with promotion time. 

Under our old system when there was a fixed 
time for promotion there was a nerve racking 
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THE SUPERINTENDENTS CONVENTION 


Philadelphia Meeting, February 24- March 1, 1913 


That an educational gathering thrives well 
in an historic setting was evidenced by the 
Philadelphia convention of the Department of 
Superintendence. The patriotic spirit of the 
early days of the Republic entered deep into 
the souls of the two thousand school men and 
women who attended the gathering. 

The meeting will be remembered not as one 
of particularly strong characteristics, but as a 
meeting of reports and of discussions of far 
broader interest than the ordinary problems 
of school supervision. It will be remembered 
as setting the highwater mark for attendance 
and, last but not least, for a grateful absence 
of politics and commercial influences. 

The Philadelphians appreciated the oppor- 
tunity that was theirs. They unrolled figura- 
tively the Declaration of Independence and 
rung the old Liberty Bell. They reminded the 
school men that the first and second educational 
pronunciamento that ever saw the light of day 
in the New World emanated from the city of 
“Brotherly Love.” They provided the patriotic 
coloring and the most hospitable atmosphere. 
Mayor Blankenburg and Superintendent M. G. 
Brumbaugh, two fine types of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, prepared the stage scenery and played 
the leading parts in the prologue. 

The meeting emphasized more strongly, per- 
haps, than any which preceded it, the influences 
that are shaping school administration of the 
United States in the form of expert study in 
the departments of education in the univer- 
sities and colleges as well as in the actual 
practice of men and women engaged in admin- 
istering and supervising city, county and state 
school systems. A tangible sign of this former 
influence was seen in the number of organi- 
zations which met in connection with the De- 
partment and which took up, in one aspect or 
another, current administrative and supervis- 
ory problems. In fact, the arrangement of the 
week’s program and the surprising interest of 
the sessions of the allied associations would 
indicate that the winter meetings are rapidly 
losing their individuality as exclusive gather- 
ings of school superintendents. 

Local Arrangements. 

The arrangements for housing the general 
sessions and for managing the convention were 
as nearly ideal as the Department has ever had. 
The magnificent ballroom, located on the second 
floor of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, in which 
the official headquarters were located, was not 
only conveniently accessible but ample for the 
audiences which gathered. Three smaller halls, 
equally convenient, served for the Round Table 
meetings and the minor gatherings so that the 
various auxiliary organizations were equally 
well provided for. 

Superintendent M. G. Brumbaugh made good 
in every respect his promise of careful local 
arrangements for the convention. His assist- 
ants, the local committee, and the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel people met every emergency 
with a promptness and cheerfulness that will 
stand as a model for years to come. 

The registration was ably handled by the 
new general secretary, Mr. D. W. Springer. 
With the single exception of the railroad cer- 
tificates, every detail of the association’s busi- 
ness was handled smoothly and satisfactorily. 
The railroad situation, over which the secretary 
had no control, was faced squarely by Mr. 
Springer. For the first time in the history of 
the Department, it was found impossible to 
obtain the necessary one thousand railroad cer- 


(Editorial ) 


tificates and the members were obliged to pay 
the full return rate. It is a sorry commentary 
on the thoughtfulness and the good-fellowship 
spirit of the members of the Department and 
of the commercial men who derive a benefit 
from the convention, that only 600 persons 
turned in railroad certificates. While the at- 
tendance was more than 2,000 and should have 
produced at least 1,500 certificates, Mr. Spring- 
er’s vigorous efforts failed to make it possible 
for anyone to get a reduced home fare. To the 
men from the far South and Southwest, this 
caused a serious loss and they more than any 
others had reason for complaint against their 
Eastern associates. It was Secretary Spring- 
ers unfailing cheerfulness and tact that pre- 
vented what might have produced many nasty 
but well-justified displays of feeling. 
The Program. 

The program of the Department was average 
and only in places rose above the standard 
which is usually set. It was timely and re- 
flected the rather broader interests of superin- 
tendents which are bearing upon the solution of 
the narrower problems of school direction. It 
is strange, but nevertheless true, that educa- 
tional conventions are not so interesting as 
they should be because many of the addresses 
lack that spirit and directness which character- 
ize most gatherings of trade and professional 
bodies. Several of the best speakers delivered 
impromptu addresses and wandered more or 
less off the subject assigned; others read their 
papers haltingly and failed to hold the atten- 
tion which they deserved. There was, too, at 
times an injection of vapory theories and philo- 
sophie abstractions that detracted from the 
practical application of the subjects discussed. 
There was noticeable on the part of some an 
unwillingness to face squarely the failures of 
the schools or to accept logical blame as well as 
praise of the results of public education. 

Dr. Frank B. Dyer proved to be a splendid 
president. He appreciated the true function of 
a presiding officer and his introductions were 
happy and brief. 

The first morning session proved in point of 
general interest probably superior to any of 
those which followed. Mayor Blankenburg of 
Philadelphia, in his cordial address of welcome, 
emphasized the fitness of a meeting of men who 
are the heads of a basic American institution 
in the city where our national life began and 
from the history of which they might derive 
deeper and broader inspiration for carrying on 
successfully their lives’ work and the work of 
the schools. 

Superintendent M. G. Brumbaugh, who spoke 
for the school interests of the city, gave a 
glimpse of the educational history of Pennsyl- 
vania and of Philadelphia, and summed up the 
present very satisfactory administrative and 
scholastic conditions brought about by the en- 
actment of the new school code. The most 
rousing address was from O. T. Corson of Ohio 
who in responding to the welcome, approached 
the only real eloquence attempted at the con- 
vention. He pointed out that no existing in- 
stitution so fully met the principle first enun- 
ciated in Philadelphia that “all men are born 
equal” as the American school. Nowhere is 
there a place where wealth and aristocracy 
count so little; where opportunity is as good 
for the weak and the poor as for the rich and 
the strong and where hard work counts s0 
much. 

Mr. C. A. Prosser urged that there be greater 
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“Team Play” between the schoolmaster and the 
layman, that the superintendent should not re- 
sent local influences which are entering the 
schools but should welcome them, should shape 
them and should have his work shaped by them, 
The superintendent should be strong enough 
not to find it necessary to stand with his back 
against the wall fighting for official existence 
and opposing sinister influences in the schools, 
He should be able to secure the co-operation 
and the help of the laymen of the community 
to work out his problems. Particularly in con- 
nection with trade education is this necessary 
at the present time when our ideas of proper 
training for industries are rapidly forming and 
our methods and plans of organization are in 
the experimental stages. 

State Superintendent Cary of Wisconsin 
pleaded for team play between the cities and 
the schools for an improvement in the social 
condition of our new citizens. He was followed 
by Mr. P. W. Horn of Houston, Tex., who 
took up the matter of team play between the 
administrative factors and the classroom work- 
ers within the school system. 

A Spirited Debate. 

The most spirited debate of the entire con- 
vention occurred on the afternoon of the first 
day when Mr. T. E. Finegan and Prof. F. M. 
McMurry clashed on the question of “uniform- 
ity of standards in school administration.” Mr. 
Finegan argued that since education is a state 
rather than a local function, there should be 
state uniformity of administration, which 
should secure at least equal opportunities to 
the children of a state. The laws at present 
prescribe uniform conditions in relation to the 
state’s obligation to its children and to the 
maintenance and physical equipment of the 
schools. The same recognition of the intel- 
lectual elements of education should be ex- 
pressed in syllabi prescribed for the general 
direction of instruction. 

The desirable legislation of state uniformity 
in school administration should include: 

(a) The absolute divorcement of school af- 
fairs from all municipal and political activ- 
ities ; 

(b) The incorporation of school laws gov- 
erning cities or other local political divisions in 
general education laws instead of city charters 
or local laws; 

(c) The board of education of a city school 
system should be the supreme local authority in 
the government of its schools; _ 

(d) The purely professional management of 
the schools should be under the direction of the 
superintendent of schools; 

(e) The general maintenance of the schools 
should be secured by a general method which 
will provide fixed appropriations based upon the 
increasing needs of a school system; 

(f) The appointment ‘of teachers should be 
from lists of eligible candidates in the order of 
their merit; 

(g) The adoption of uniform courses in 
which the essentials only of a fundamental 
education shall be included, with sufficient flex- 
ibility to meet local conditions and permitting 
local teachers to include such additional in- 
struction as may be wise.” 

Frank M. McMurry of Columbia university 
argued lawyer-like rather than schoolmaster- 
like against all uniformity. He utilized adroit- 
ly every factor which could give color and cre- 
dence to his position and riddled and ridiculed 
every weak spot in Finegan’s contention. The 
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training this educator has had in the art of de- 
bate under the immortal Dr. Wm. T. Harris 
served him well. He swept his audience before 
him. They scarcely realized that they had been 
carried away under an illusion and by the 
power of oratory. A compromise view of the 
problem was offered by Prof. E. C. Moore of 
Yale University, who said that there must be 
both uniformity and diversity—uniformity in 
general characteristics which none should fail 
to have, and a diversity which will so fit the 
curriculum to each individual school, class and 
child that the results may not fall below a uni- 
formly high standard. “A company of sol- 
diers,” he said, “may be uniformly clothed, but 
if the coat of every soldier is cut exactly the 
same size, there will be the most grotesque non- 
uniformity.” 

At the evening session which was of wider 
general interest than any of the other meet- 
ings, Dr. C. H. Judd spoke of practical meth- 
eds for arousing initiative and securing the 
co-operation of teachers with the superinten- 
dents. Mr. Joseph Lee of Boston, defined the 
practical necessity of dreams for making prac- 
tical working men and women and Dr. Nathan 
©. Schaeffer delivered one of his delightful in- 
spirational talks on immeasurable values in 
teaching. He attacked the present system of 
examinations as akin to the drugs which stimu- 
iate with a twofold action, the primary action 
being stimulating, while the secondary effect 
leaves the victim more depressed and weaker 
than before. Dr. P. P. Claxton spoke rather 
significantly of attainable ideals in extending 
the influence of public instruction for reducing 
illiteracy, improving the training of teachers, 
teaching trades or at least such useful studies 
as will make them better workers in the shops 
and on the farm. 

Wednesday Sessions 

The meeting Wednesday morning was weak 
oratorically but proved to be most informa- 
tional in the accounts of significant experiments 
in schools which are under way in certain 
cities. Mr. C. S. Meek of Boise, Ida., told of 
the wonderful development of his community 
and of the extraordinary methods employed in 
linking the high school to the industries of the 
Boise Valley. He emphasized especially the 
industrial courses offered and the close con- 
nection which had been established with the 
agricultural and horticultural interests of the 
surrounding territory. 

Mr. Randall J. Condon told of the “home 
school” which he established in Providence, R. 
I., as a practical method of interesting girls in 
domestic duties. Mr. J. H. Francis spoke of the 
methods used for shortening the school life of 
children in Los Angeles, and in this making the 
school plant serve more largely and economi- 
cally. 

The annual business meeting of the Depart- 
ment passed off more smoothly than was the 
case in some recent years. There was the usual 
ridiculous flow of spread-eagle oratory from 
over-anxious representatives of the various 
cities inviting the convention for 1914. The 
superintendents showed how very human they 
are by treating the addresses as a huge joke, 
and all but openly ridiculing the speakers. 
Five cities presented invitations, Richmond, 
Cincinnati, Memphis, Chicago and Palm Beach 
(named in the order of the number of votes 
received). Upon the ruling that the two high- 
est should be balloted upon for the final choice, 
the Cincinnati men showed the excellent spirit 
of good losers by withdrawing in favor of Rich- 
mond, and the meeting voted unanimously for 
that city. 

The Annual Business Meeting. 

The usual political wirepulling and the ever- 

recurring charges of political manipulations 


School Scand Soumnal 


were adroitly avoided at Philadelphia by Presi- 
dent Dyer. At the opening session on Tuesday 
he had announced the nominating and resolu- 
tions’ committees and requested that they meet 
immediately after the speaking to transact their 
business and to prepare reports for the consid- 
eration of the convention. 

The report of the committee on nominations 
was received with applause and was unanimous- 
ly adopted. The officers chosen are as follows: 

President, Ben Blewett, Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; First Vice-President, 
Walter E. Ranger, State Superintendent of 
Pub. Instruction, Montpelier, Vt.; Second Vice- 
President, County Superintendent A. S. Cook, 
Towson, Md.; Secretary, Miss Anne E. Logan, 
Ohio Normal College, Oxford, O. 

The Round-Table Sessions of Wednesday ap- 
proached more closely the true purposes of a 
convention of superintendents than any of the 
general sessions. As Mr. S. L. Heeter of Pitts- 
burgh said in prefacing his remarks, the value 
of a gathering of school administrators lies in 
accounts of actual local conditions and the 
methods employed in improving them, in solv- 
ing the problems step by step, and in showing 
what the results are. The tacit acceptance of 
the truth of this was reflected in each of the 
afternoon addresses, which, though impromptu, 
were vigorous, to the point, and well-rounded. 

Round Table Sessions. 

In the Round Table for Larger Cities Mr. 
Blewett of St. Louis spoke of the measurement 
of the efficiency of teachers, dwelling particu- 
larly on those personal elements which cannot 
be subjected to exact tests, but which are re- 
flected.in the good influence over pupils, the 
enthusiasm aroused for study, ete. Mr. C. E. 
Chadsey told of the differentiation in the upper 
grades by which the social conditions in factory 
and slum neighborhoods in Detroit are being 
met and by which boys and girls who would 
otherwise leave the schools are held. Mr. S, 
L. Heeter told of the gigantic task of unifying 
the school system of Pittsburgh which has been 
undertaken during the past two years and which 
is rapidly making over the elementary course of 
study so that some recognition may be given to 
the varying needs of children from twelve to 
sixteen years of age. Mr. Heeter told of the 
introduction of two-year commercial courses in 
the high schools, of the establishment of voca- 
tional elementary schools, and of part time 
classes. 

In the session of superintendents of smaller 
cities, Mr. M. C. Potter of St. Paul urged that 
assistant superintendents and supervisors of 
special studies could render the most efficient 
service by subjecting the scope and treatment 
of their respective work to make a well-balanced 
curriculum. There should be continuity of ef- 
fort and less tinkering with the machinery of 
the schools. Supt. M. G. Clark of Sioux City 
argued that assistant superintendents should be 
chosen for “cabinet qualifications” as well as 
for special ability to teach a particular branch 
of study. Mr. J. M. Gwinn of New Orleans 
reviewed methods employed in a number of 
cities for co-operation between superintendents 
and their assistants. 

The public evening session on Thursday did 
not come up to expectations in general interest 
as it should have. President John Grier Hib- 
ben of Princeton urged that the superintendents 
develop thinkers and President Alexander Mei- 
keljohn told of the reaction toward general, 
well-rounded training which is taking place in 
the colleges. 

The discussion of three far-reaching reports 
occupied the Friday morning session. The sec- 
ond of these, on the cost of living as compared 
with the salaries of teachers, revealed a dis- 
quieting disparity in the dead-level of wages 
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which has existed for fifteen years past as com- 
pared with the enormous rises in the ordinary 
necessities of life. Professor Brooks in his 
summary declared that there must be a rapid 
increase in wages if the teacher is to maintain 
his social and professional position in the com- 
munity and is to keep a high’ standard of self- 
respect. 
Reports Presented. 

For the committee studying “the economy of 
time in education,” Superintendent H. B. Wil- 
son reported only that progress is being made 
in outlining and organizing its work. A num- 
ber of superintendents reviewed experiments 
which are being made in their respective com- 
munities and which are being considered as 
possible factors in solving the problem of the 
committee for greater economy of time. Super- 
intendent J. H. Francis of Los Angeles related 
how the kindergartens and first grades are being 
united, how in some parts of the city the course 
of study has been reduced a year, how the 
junior high school is saving time and how a 
two-year college course has been possible as an 
extension of the high schools. 

Mr. Charles H. Judd, of the University of 
Chicago, told of seven-years’ elementary courses 
and Dr. Leonard P. Ayres related the results of 
some practical tests which he had applied to 
studies in the elementary schools. He argued 
for definite tests of what is being done rather 
than that which should and can be done. 

The final session of the convention was de- 
voted to the subject of scientific management 
as applied to the administration of the schools. 
Dr. Paul H. Hanus of Harvard stated that defi- 
nite principles exist which can be applied in 
testing and in directing the betterment of 
schools. Supt. F. E. Spaulding of Newton, 
Mass., illustrated by charts and statistics the 
application of such principles to the Newton 
schools. He argued that the superintendent 
should watch closely the finances of the schools 
and should know by exact figures the cost of 
every form of instruction as a means of judg- 
ing its value to the child. 

Near the close of the session the commit- 
tee on resolutions presented a report to make 
permanent the temporary officers of the In- 
ternational Congress of Education, to petition 
congress for further support of the Bureau 
of Education, to urge state and national aid for 
vocational departments in agricultural schools, 
to permit such liberality in courses and teach- 
ing methods as will prevent machine methods, 
and to recommend San Francisco for the sum- 
mer convention of 1914. 

Of the meetings of the Council of Education 
held in connection with the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, the discussion 
of the rural school problem divided attention 
with the proposals of Dr. Suzzalo, in his ad- 
dress on the reorganization of American edu- 
cation, for organizing the teaching profession. 

Dr. Suzzalo would band the 500,000 teachers 
in the United States into associations, embrac- 
ing each of the states, for mutual protection of 
their personal interests and of the interests of 
education. He would have a strong central 
council formed of representatives of tlie respec- 
tive state bodies which would seek the forma- 
tion of a system of ethics for the profession 
and which would be instrumental in obtaining 
legislative and social recognition of the teach- 
ers of the country. The address aroused favor- 
able debate without any definite action. Later 
some apprehension seemed to be aroused that 
the plan proposed entailed more than appeared 
on the surface. The fear was freely expressed 
after the meeting that it was part of a greater 
scheme for influencing common-school instruc- 
tion just as college and university education is 
now influenced by powerful outside factors. 

(Concluded on Page 41) 
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GENERAL BIRNEY SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. J 


Hlorace Cook, Superintendent of Buildings 


Improved Housing for Philadelphia Schools 


By H. COURCY RICHARDS, Consulting Architect, Pennsylvania State Board of Education 


Perhaps in no other one department has the 
broad-minded policy of the present Philadel- 
phia Board of Public Education brought great- 
er advancement in the last six years than in 
that of the Superintendent of Buildings. This 
department is under the direct supervision of 
the committee on property and of the superin- 
tendent of schools, and under the personal 
guidance of Mr. J. Horace Cook, superin- 
tendent of buildings, assisted by the chief 
draughtsman and designer. 

All phases of work that enter into the prep- 
aration of plans, designs, specifications and de- 
tails, and the superintendence of all construc- 
tion in connection with the erection of new 
buildings, the repair, alterations and additions 
to all old buildings, and the installation of 
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equipment, devolves upon this department. Not 
only is this true in relation to the architectural 
characteristics of the buildings, but includes 
as well all work entering into their mechanical 
equipment, to such an extent that this depart- 
ment is complete in itself and carries on the 
work from the time of the inception of the 
building to the time that it is completed and 
ready for occupancy. 

Under this department is placed also the ex- 
amination of all applicants for the position of 
janitors, janitors’ assistants, engineers and fire- 
men, all appointments of the successful appli- 
cants, and the maintenance and care of all 
school buildings and school property. 

Within the past five years nearly ten million 
dollars have been expended in the purchase of 
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sites, in the erection of new buildings and in 
repairs and alterations to old buildings. The 
result of these recent years of intelligent activ- 
ity on the part of all connected with the de- 
partment of buildings is that Philadelphia has 
won a place in the front rank with her sister 
cities in the matter of the proper housing of 
her school children. 

The former antiquated and unsanitary type 
of building is fast disappearing to be replaced 
with buildings that are as modern and up-to- 
date as any school buildings that have been 
erected in any part of the country. 

Elementary Schoolhouses. 

Thirty-four new elementary-school buildings 
have been erected within the last five years, 
with an average cost of $200,000 per building, 
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BASEMENT PLAN, WEST PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT HIGH SCHOOL. 





SECOND FLOOR, GIRLS’ BUILDING. 


and providing accommodations for upward of 
forty thousand children. Each one of these 
buildings is of fireprof construction, containing 
mechanical systems of heating and ventilation 
of the highest type of efficiency, assuring 30 
cubic feet of fresh air per minute per pupil. 
In all buildings erected within the last two 
years humidifying systems have been installed, 
whereby the air is washed, purified and humid- 
ified before passing over the heaters and fans. 

The standard size of classrooms is 24 feet by 
30 feet with a clear ceiling height of 13 feet 6 
inches, and each room is lighted by unilateral 
lighting to the proportion of one square foot of 
glass surface to each three and one-half square 
feet of floor surface. 

Each classroom contains a bookcase and 
closet for current supplies and a locker for the 
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teacher, and many of the newer rooms contain 
wardrobes for the clothing of the pupils, so ar- 
ranged that they receive a constant ventilation 
of fresh air instead of permitting the foul air 
of the room to permeate them. Assembly rooms 
are formed by means of throwing together from 
three to five classrooms on each floor. 

Nearly all the new buildings are three stories 
high with a basement entirely out of ground, 
and the majority contain separate rooms espe- 
cially equipped for kindergartens, ‘domestic- 
science and manual-training classes, with large 
spaces devoted to indoor play. 

Besides this widespread activity for replac- 
ing old buildings with new and meeting the 
needs of those schools of the community which 
fiad no adequate school facilities, much has been 
done in the way of repair, alteration and addi- 
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THIRD FLOOR, BOYS’ BUILDING 


tion to the older buildings of the city that were 
of sufficiently substantial structure to warrant 
such treatment. The new wings added to many 
buildings have contained more divisions than 
the original buildings. In all, more than a 
million dollars has been spent in this manner, 
25 buildings have been enlarged, and the school 
accommodations of these several localities in- 
creased to the extent of over two hundred class- 
rooms. 
The New High Schools. 

Philadelphia is especially proud of her high 
schools. Among the first to be erected under 
the new board was the William Penn High 
School for Girls, which because of its excellent 
plan and design, and of the complete character 
of its equipment has attracted the attention of 
educators and school specialists in all parts of 


(Concluded on Page 24) 
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WEST PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT HIGH SCHOOL, 
J. Horace Cook, Architect. H. Courcy Richards, Designer. 
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Legislative and Executive School Officials 
WILLIAM C. BRUCE, Editor 


EDITORIAL 
A NEW BROOM. 

A New York paper in discussing the election 
of Mr. Thomas W. Churchill to the presidency 
of the board of education, speaks of him as 
a “new broom” and promises a general clean- 
ing up of the bad conditions now existing in 
the school administration of the city. 

Mr. Churchill has in the past shown him- 
self to be an independent thinker and a man 
of action. His record on the board of educa- 
tion has been progressive and some New York- 
ers who are intimately acquainted with school- 
board affairs, declare him to be an insurgent. 
His inaugural address, reproduced in substance 
on another page of this issue, shows that he 
has correct and clearly defined principles, that 
he understands his duties and those of the pro- 
fessional school officers, and that he will insist 
upon immediate reforms in the school-board 
offices. ‘ 

Mr. Churchill is facing a situation such as 
New York has never seen before, fraught with 
difficulties and troubles such as are unequalled 
in the United States. He will have to contend 
with more conflicting interests than are to be 
found in any urban school community—polit- 
ical, educational and personal. But he will 
have powerful help too; the public of New York 
has never been so interested in school affairs 
as it now is; a great report showing conditions 
as they are and suggesting remedies will be in 
his hands before long. He has an opportunity 
that a strong man would welcome. May he 
succeed ! 

SCHOOL-BOOK LEGISLATION. 

Of the great volume of educational legisla- 
tion pending in the thirty-six state legislatures 
now in session none seems to be the subject 
of so much controversy as the “textbook” bills 
which have been introduced in seven states of 
the Middle West and two states of the East. 

A feature of the situation is the great amount 
of misinformation and the great number of 
misrepresentations and falsehoods 
which are being spread broadcast concerning 
school books and the business of school-book 
publishers. 


positive 


Whether all this be malicious or 
not, the public is given the impression that the 
publishers are reaping enormous profits by sys- 
tematically robbing the public. 

To schoolmen who know anything about the 
real condition of the school-book industry, the 
actual volume of the annual sales, the fixed or 
decreasing prices in the face of rising manu- 
facturing costs, the rantings of the present 
They would be ig- 
nored but for the fact that the public is taking 
them seriously. 

For the purpose of bringing out the truth, we 
have obtained from a leading manager a state- 
ment of the actual “facts about school books.” 
This statement has been subjected to the closest 
scrutiny and we are satisfied that it is correct 
in every essential. It should be read by every 
school official who is interested to see right 
prevail and who wants to base his support or 
opposition to text-book legislation on the firm 
base of truth. 


SCHOOL-BOARD PRECEDENTS. 
We are, in the United States, less hampered 
with unwritten policies and precedents than 
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are European peoples. Still, we have enough 
of them in business, in the professions and in 
our government to interfere very often with 
efficiency and progress. 

There are communities where precedents and 
policies play as important a part in shaping 
the official labors of school boards as statutes 
and printed rules, although the school-board 
members rarely give the former that definite 
and conscious attention which the latter re- 
ceive. 

The hazy subservience in unwritten rules is 
sometimes of value especially when it prevents 
hasty and uneconsidered action. It is, how- 
ever, a disturbing factor when it is. permitted 
to obstruct necessary school business. 

Because a thing has always been done im one 
way is no reason why it should not be done in 
some other way, provided a good reason’ exists 
for the change. Im all school administration 
there must be a dependence upon. well defined 
principles, a view to the end to be achieved’ and 
sensible means for that achievement. 


SCHOOL REPORTS. 

It is a fundamental principle of government 
that a public official should give an accounting 
of his stewardship. In a monarchy these reports 
are due to the sovereign; in a democracy they 
belong to the people as a whole. This prin- 
ciple has been incorporated in the laws of every 
state and city officials are required to make 
annual or biennial reports. Some officials obey 
strictly the letter of the law and report only 
the bare facts which are demanded. Others 
recognize that many laws and ordinances were 
passed years ago when conditions were simpler 
than they are now; they report more than is 
required and seek to make their reports truly 
enlightening. 

School officials, as a class, present reports 
that are above the average .publie document, 
both as to treatment and facts reported. But 
they are prone to mistake facts which are worth 
recording for facts which should be reported 
and printed to the state school officials and to 
the public at large. A rather aggravated ex- 
aimple of this was recently found in a middle 
western city where the superintendent printed 
a long list of high-school students and gradu- 
ates, an inventory of tools and furniture in 
the manual-training department, class poems, 
ete. He failed altogether to give any clue to 
such important matters as the proportion of 
backward children in the schools, defectives, 
ete. In brief, he misunderstood altogether the 
purpose of his report. 


School reports are not intended to be records 
of minor facts of school conditions. Such 
matters as inventories, enrollment lists, ete., 
can be recorded in other more effective and 
economical ways than by printed reports dis- 
tributed to the public. The latter should pri- 
marily contain statistics covering the large 
facts of school conduct and such minor matters 
which have an intimate connection with or 
bearing upon the larger matters. They should 
be records of progress, not to glorify the at- 
tainments of individual officials, but to enable 
the public to judge of the stewardship of their 
servants. They should present the facts which 
justify present methods or if these be faulty 
give clues for their improvement. They are in- 
tended to be guides for future policies and 
future progress and they are successful only in 
the degree in which they are helpful to this 
end. 


SCHOOLS ON THE UNIT-PLAN. 
Several cities in the South are debating the 
benefits of the unit-plan in constructing school- 
houses. Interest is centering upon the “cot- 


tage-unit-groups,” which have been so succegs- 
fully introduced in sections of the Mountain 
states. Aguin, the method of erecting large 
school buildings in sections or units is demand- 
ing the attention of school boards. 

The latter idea is an old one and has been 
successfully employed in practically every large 
city. Such communities as Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore in the East; Chicago, 
Cleveland and Kansas City in the Middle West 
and Spokane, San Francisco and Seattle on the 
Pacific Coast have led in the planning of schools 
with the necessity of expansion in mind. In 
the last mentioned city, possibly the most thor- 
oughly practical methods have been evolved. 

The planning of schools on the unit-basis js 
not a particularly difficult problem, so long as 
it is kept in mind, when a site is bought and 
when the nucleus for a larger building js 
erected. It depends for success upon such fact- 
ors as wide corridors, ample stairways, large 
boiler-rooms. 

From the standpoint of economy, the unit- 
plan is an absolute necessity especially for the 
rapidly growing community which is hampered 
by a lack of funds. From the strictly school 
viewpoint, the non-interruption of classroom 
work and the prompt expansion of accommoda- 
tions are the most satisfactory features. 

Small cities, as a rule, have been slow in 
recognizing the value of the unit-plan school 
building. The monstrosities put up in some 
towns are ample proof that neither school 
boards nor architects understood the possibili- 
ties of laying out schools for economical en- 
largement. 


UNFAIR BUSINESS METHODS. 

In the February issue of the Journal ap- 
peared a comment on the unfair tactics pur- 
sued in a branch of the school-equipment in- 
dustry. The complaint had been made that 
certain manufacturers were criticising the 
goods of their competitors without regard for 
the truth. <A similar situation, in an aggra- 
vated form is reported from the Pacific coast. 

There a concern lost a large contract for 
portable schoolhouses because a competitor rep- 
resented that Asiatic labor has been employed 
in the manufacture of the houses. The pur- 
chasing committee of the school board did not 
inquire into the truth of the allegations but 
proceeded to give the order to the complaining 
firm whose bid incidentally was not the lowest. 
Had the first house been given an opportunity 
to defend itself its officers could easily have 
disproved the charges. When they did learn of 
the matter the committee had acted and would 
not reconsider its vote. 

In this instance the school authorities were 
as much to blame for the injury to a reputable 
firm as the manufacturers to whom they lis- 
tened. School-board members are usually chos- 
en for their business ability and are expected 
to deliberate on the matters brought to their 
attention. When they give a snap judgment, 
as in the present instance, they are forgetting 
the purpose for which they were chosen. For 
they are not serving the interests of the city 
and the children they represent but they are 
lending aid to a dishonest and disreputable 
business transaction. 


THIRTY YEARS AT THE HELM. 

To conduct the public school system of a 
community for thirty years is no small life’s 
work. To be practically the organizer of that 
school system and to nurture its growth from 
a single graded school in a struggling village 
to an efficient, well-balanced educational organ- 
ization of a city of more than 200,000 inhab- 
itants is a great achievement. 


In brief, such is the record of Dr. J. M. 
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Phillips, superintendent of schools of Birming- 
ham, Ala. No schoolman in the South, in fact, 
no superintendent in the entire United States, 
except Dr. J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City, 
ean equal this record in length of service, 
erowth of schools and population or efficiency 
of public service. 

Birmingham, and the entire South, may well 
be proud of Superintendent Phillips. 


A REPORT THAT IS WORTH WHILE. 

Wisconsin school circles have since October, 
1912, been agitated considerably over an inves- 
tigation into rural-school conditions, conducted 
under the auspices of the State Board of Pub- 
lie Affairs. The school people have quite gen- 
erally denounced the report of the investigators 
as unfair, badly balanced, and harmful to the 
good name of the state. It is quite significant, 
however, that none of them, not even the county 
superintendents who are most directly con- 
cerned, have denied the faults brought out in 
the report or have offered any proof that it is 
incorrect in detail or in its larger conclusions. 

Whatever faults the investigation may have it 
is quite certain that Wisconsin has become more 
interested in its rural-school problem than it 
ever was before. The legislature is using the 
report as a basis for much beneficial legislation 
and there promises to be a “house-cleaning” 
that will touch every district school in the 
commonwealth. Sarely an investigation which 
has such results is not “deplorable from the 
point of view of public welfare.” 

SIMPLE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

A neighborhood improvement association in 
Baltimore has come forward with the sugges- 
tion that the city erect public school buildings 
on a “uniform plan” and that “elaborate archi- 
tecture” be avoided. Just how the apparent 
purposes of the organization for local “improve- 
ment” will be subserved by this proposal is dif- 
ficult to understand. 
architecture so far as it 
studiously 


Elaborateness in 
applies to schoolhouses has _ been 
avoided by the best architects for more than a 
decade. The tendency has everywhere been 
toward that beauty which springs from correct 
proportions, pleasing outlines, well balanced 
masses and harmonious coloring. What orna- 
ment has been permitted has been of that re- 
strained, permanent kind that gives no sugges- 
tion of “gingerbread” but is an essential part 
of the whole design. 

The Baltimore association is quite correct in 
asking simplicity in the elementary school 
buildings which will bear out this modern 
striving for truth and simplicity. Sut when 
they ask that schools be built on a “uniform 
plan” they go too far. 





The Superintendents Discuss School Ills. 





The New Professor. 


Nothing is more deadening to art and archi- 
tecture than uniformity of design. With good 
reason architects have objected to so-called plan 
factories where a single design is sent out to 
hundreds of prospective homebuilders. Origi- 
nality and the adaptation of buildings to their 
immediate surroundings are more necessary in 
school architecture than even in the design of 
homes. The public school building which is 
duplicated in a dozen places is certain to be 
inartistic and will surely defeat one of the pur- 
poses for which it is erected, namely, the edu- 
cation of the esthetic faculties of both children 
and adults. 


WOMEN IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

The observers of educational conditions in 
the United States who have complained against 
the monopoly which women hold over the active 
teaching positions will find scant comfort in 
the fact that the supervisory and administrative 
offices are rapidly being claimed by the fair 


sex. While ten years ago, there were barely 
two hundred female county superintendents, 


today there are 495 women in full charge of the 
rural schools in as many counties. 

Commenting on this growing power of women 
in school administrative work, a Chicago daily 
says: 

“Four states have head of 
their school system; and in these— 
Colorado—the post oftate superintendent “be- 
longs” to the sex so completely that no party 
ever nominates a man for that office. 

‘‘There is no use in viewing these facts with 
alarm; nor in trying to change them by scold- 
The plain fact is that women have as- 
sumed duties which men are prone to shirk. 
Women take a deeper and more constant in- 
terest in the schools than men; and accept more 
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When Vigilance Is Needed. 


— Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
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readily the small salaries and poor chances of 
promotion which go with a teacher’s life. 

“It would be better if children in public 
schools were less completely given over to femi- 
nine influences. But so long as men do not 
take to teaching, it is bad manners and bad 
sense to lecture women for doing work which 
without them would not be done at all.” 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR HEALTH. 

Our ideas of the responsibility of the school 
for the health of the children entrusted to its 
care are rapidly crystallizing. As State Super- 
intendent Francis G. Blair writes: “We are 
beginning to realize that the public schools are 
a public trust. When the parents deliver a 
child to their care they have a right to expect 
that the child, under the supervision of the 
school authorities, will be safe from harm and 
will at least be handed back to them in as good 
condition as he was at first. Individual effi- 
ciency rests not alone on education or intelli- 
gence, but is equally dependent on physical 


health and vigor. Hence, if the State may 
make mandatory training in intelligence, it 


may also demand training to secure physical 
soundness and capacity. Much time will elapse 
before there will be brought to bear in all schools 
measures now so successfully pursued in some 


for preserving and developing the physical 
soundness of rising generations. Nevertheless, 


the movement is so intimately related to the 
future welfare of our country and is being 
pushed forward with so great energy and earn- 
estness that it is destined to be successful and 
permanent.” 


Socrates, being asked the way to honest fame, 
said: “Study to be what you wish to seem.” 

Kxperience is a good teacher but she doesn’t 
hesitate to make even a scholar wear a dunce 
cap. 

“It is the personality of the teacher that 
counts, not the machinery of the school,” says 
Dean West of Princeton. 

Every weak teacher leans on the machinery. 
very strong teacher can get along if there is 
What a test it is of the 
nobility of education when a great teacher 
arises, be it man or woman in the lowest or 
the highest grade of our education, and needs 
nothing but his own native power to grasp, en- 
chain, lift and lead any student who may be 
brought before him. That is what makes the 
school; and if that is what makes the school, 
that is what must make our country. And as in 
all teaching, so in all human affairs. The per- 
sonal power of the man finally determines the 
worth of his achievement, and the old Greek 
proverb remains true, that “The workman is 
greater than his work.” 


no machinery at all. 
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The Dangerous Monster. 
— St. Louis Post. 
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IMPROVED HOUSING FOR PHILADEL- 
PHIA SCHOOLS. 


(Concluded from Page 20) 
the world. This building cost, including site 
and equipment, nearly $1,000,000 and accommo- 
dates 1,800 pupils. 

The West Philadelphia high-school group is 
but recently completed and consists of separate 
buildings for boys and girls, with a power plant 
containing boilers, engines, dynamos and gen- 
erators, humidifying, ventilating, refrigerating 
and vacuum-cleaning apparatus, located cen- 
trally between the two buildings, so arranged 
as to form a harmonious facade the entire 
length of the two buildings. 

These buildings, including their equipments 
and yard accessories, cost a trifle less than $1,- 
800,000. Double parkways are laid out along 
the east side of the main axis of the buildings, 
with all provisions made for the planting of 
trees and shrubs and the sodding of the yard 
and parkway spaces. 

Each building contains administration suites, 
library, auditorium, gymnasium, locker and 
shower rooms, special gymnasium, physical di- 
rector’s suite and separate lunch rooms for 
pupils and faculty, with store rooms and kitch- 
ens equipped with the most modern types of 
steam-jacket kettles, cookers, 
warmers, ete. The lunch rooms are of suffi- 
cient dimensions to accommodate all of the 
1,200 pupils in each building in two periods. 

The space devoted to the special branches, 
research and laboratory work, and the equip- 
ment of these various special rooms, is as com- 
plete as present-day methods will permit. Spe- 
cial attention has been given in connection 
with the Boys’ building to shop and manual 
training work and in the Girls’ building, to 
domestic science, household economy and com- 
mercial pursuits. 

The architectural treatment of the exterior 
designs of all school buildings is as varied as 
the uniformity of plan makes possible, and the 
character of the ornamentation and the elabo- 
ration of detail are as simple and restrained as 
a harmonious ensemble, with the period or style 
of architecture 


dishwashers, 


adopted, will permit. The 
thought always kept uppermost in mind is to 
avoid useless expenditure of money and an 
originality of design that partakes of the start- 
ling or grotesque, and to secure all elaboration 
from substantial materials, designed in such 
manner as to assure the minimum cost of main- 
tenance and repairs. 

The fact that the Board of Education has 
recently authorized an additional loan of $2,- 
000,000 for the purchase of sites and the erec- 
tion of buildings makes still more possible the 
satisfactory accommodation of the school pop- 
ulation of Philadelphia. There are at present 
under contract five elementary buildings com- 
prising a total of 126 divisions, and three others 
submitted for estimate, including a total of 71 
divisions. This will give Philadelphia suffi- 
cient housing for 9,000 additional children. 


LIVE CARRIERS OF SCHOOL DISEASES. 

Children of school age contract such diseases 
as measles, scarlet fever and diphtheria much 
more frequently than older persons. All that 
has been learned about the modes of transmis- 
sion of certain diseases, notably diphtheria, in- 
dicates that the taking of a large number of 
children out from their restricted family and 
neighborhood relationships and bringing them 
into contact with a much larger group will in- 
crease the opportunities for infection. As re- 
gards opportunities for infection furnished by 
the school, it must be admitted that while the 
slate, the common drinking-cup and the roller- 
towel are fast passing away, sufficient facilities 
for the transfer of disease germs still exist in 
the friendly exchange of pocket handkerchiefs, 
lip-moistened lead-pencils, chewing-gum and the 
like. The school playground, as well as the 
sehoolroom, must be considered in its bearing 
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SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1,584 Pupils. Built, 1909. Cost $340,000. 
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on the subject of school diseases. The signifi- 
cance of scbeol attendance on the public health 
side lies not only in the assembling of children 
in a room, but also in the bringing into more 
or less intimate association a number of chil- 
dren who would otherwise not have met at all. 
Increasing the number of associates must neces- 
sarily increase the chances of infection. Diph- 
theria and scarlet fever show a marked increase 
in the autumn when the schools open and an 
equally definite decrease in the summer when 
the schools are closed. 

The discovery of the part played by the 
healthy germ-carrier throws light on the prob- 
able origin of certain obscure cases of infection, 
says Prof. E. O. Jordan of the University of 
Chicago in a recent issue of The Journal of the 
American Medical Association. A child in a 
family in which a case of diphtheria exists may 
bear in its throat living diphtheria bacilli with- 
out manifesting any sign of disease. If this 
child is allowed to enter school a playmate may 
acquire the bacillus without in its turn becom- 
ing definitely ill. This second child, however, 


may take the germ home and pass it on to a 
non-school-going child in the same family who 
then may develop a typical case of diphtheria. 
Methods of control of school and institutional 
outbreaks of diphtheria are therefore coming to 
be focused on the detection and exclusion of 
the carrier. Disinfection of innocent chairs and 
tables and enforced school closure are in gen- 
eral found to be less effective than the discov- 
ery and isolation of the living bearer of diph- 
theria germs. When school attendance is reg: 
ulated by bacteriologic findings school epidemics 
quickly subside. 


A new idea in school sanitation has been 
tested by the medical director of Dartmouth 
College at Hanover, N. H. The plan has been 
adopted of disinfecting with formaldehyde any 
room showing more than thirty-five colonies or 
clusters of any kind of bacteria in a dish which 
has been exposed. It has been found that cases 
of epidemic colds,- influenza and _ bronchitis 
among pupils have been greatly reduced. 
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Calisthenics to the music of the Victor—San Jacinto School, Dallas, Texa 


The Victor in the schools is an established fact 


The Victor in the schools is past the experimental stages—it is an 
actual reality. It has proved its immense educational value beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. 

The Victor with its splendid list of special Victor Educational 
Records is in practical use in the schools of nearly 500 cities and is 
doing a wonderful work. It is one of the most influential elements in 
the education of the children—valuable in every grade and every 
branch of school work; as valuable for kindergarten games, marching, 

calisthenics, folk-dances, and playground w ork as for the teaching and 
exemplification of music. 

If you wish to know just what the Victor is accomplishing, ask 


the Superintendents 1 in theres cities what they have found from ieiiil 
experience: 


New York Cincinnati Louisville 
Chicago Newark Rochester 
Philade ‘Iphia Washington St Paul 
a Los Angeles Denver 
Cleveland Minneapolis Portland 
Detroit Jersey City Columbus 
Suffalo Kansas City Toledo 
Milwaukee Seattle Atlanta 


We will gladly furnish you with the complete list of nearly 500 cities in which 
the Victor is in use in the schools, so that you can ascertain from the Superintendents 
nearest to you what a help the Victor is to them and how it is benefiting the children. 

Write us today for booklets and further information. 

Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn is specially recommended for general school work. 
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J Horace Cook H. Courcy RICHARDS 
Architect and Superintendent of Buildings Designer 


Are Equipped with the 


Johnson System Temperature Regulation 
Johnson Service Company 


Main Office and Factory: 


MILWAUKEE, - - i WISCONSIN cost. 
Branch Offices: Branch Offices: 
Boston, Mass............12 Pearl St Philadelphia, Pa....1522 Sansom St. 
Buffalo, N. Y..11 Erie Co. Bk. Bldg. PeEOUON, Bis scassvages 440 Gth Ave. 


Chicago, Ill.........389 Dearborn St. eas Ore... ace ate oes 
Cincinnati, Ohio......68 Perin Bldg San Francisco, Cal. Monadnock sldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio wo Am, Trust Bldg. Seattle, Wash......476 Arcade Bldg 
De ere ; T le Ct. Bldg Washington, D, C..13806 F St. N. W. 

enver, - O10... « em pie t. O06 St. Louis, Mo........106 N. 10th St. 
Detroit, Mich verses se 22d 21st St. Dallas, Texas....3105 McKinley Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo.....1020 Broadway. Omaha, Neb.. 318 Flatiron Bldg 
Milwaukee, Wis....149 Michigan St. Toronto, Ont....118 Adelaide St. W. 
Minneapolis, Minn...525 6th Ave. 8S. Winnipeg, Man 2o9 Stanley St. 
New York City........123 E. 2ith St. Vancouver, B. C...... Montreal, Que 


the schools. The question aroused a great deal 
of discussion both for and against ae idea, but 
To wt a vote on the subject resulted in its retainment 
Tl =] in spite of the agitation to abolish it. 
mun Denver, Colo. The school board has an- 
i He ii a nounced that all teachers who by their silence 
4 are shielding the pupils in forming secret so- 
cieties shall be discharged. With the adoption 
of this rule the board has reopened its war on 
these societies. It is charged that the prohib- 
The school board of Baltimore, Md., has pro- ited societies still exist in defiance of the board’s 
tested against the opinion of Solicitor Field in °T4ers. 


shal Board 





which he declares that hereafter the city board eam ar one — = oe, will ~ 
of estimates will set the salaries of teachers, e ce die = a Sane a - b ec or aaa 
ané net the school board. ully dismiss a chi rom school because of the 


fact that he or she, under instructions from the 
parents, declines to take a certain course of 
study. The case arose in the city of Lincoln, 
where a pupil was ordered by the school author- 
ities to take the domestic science course. The 
eo : work could be pursued in the high school only 
efficiency system out of order and may cCom- nich was about sixteen blocks from the school 
pletely demoralize it. In past years it was the sJttended. The pupil found that she could not 
custom to allow the school board to fix the do justice to her other studies and pursue this 
salaries of the teachers provided the total dgitional course and was therefore instructed 
amount remained within the appropriation. Now by her parents to drop the study. The school 
- — eee a 8 ee ee eae board thereupon dismissed the pupil from school 
a ao oo oe ee until she should comply with the rules of the 
during the year. The change will affect the school authorities. The parents of the pupil 
secondary schools, the City <0 leaaa have brought suit to compel the re-admittance 
institute and the colored high schools. of the child and to allow a discontinuance of 
The school board of Houghton, Mich., has be- this study in her case. 

gun an investigation of the cost of school sup- The school board of Philadelphia, Pa., has ap- 
plies. The action was taken following a peti- pointed three inspectors to examine all furni- 
tion by the citizens that the board take up the tyre and supplies purchased. The salary at- 
question of purchasing school supplies and text- tached to the position is $1,500 per year. 

books as a school transaction. It was believed The Corporation Counsel of New York has 


that these might be sold to the students at @ j;endered an opinion to the board of education 
low figure and thus abolish the handling of to the effect that physicians employed by the 
textbooks by retail dealers in the city. board cannot be classed as teachers. The opin- 

San Francisco, Cal. The board of education jon was given to the school authorities follow- 
has refused to grant the municipal band per- jing the statement of. the Municipal Civil Service 
mission to use the school buildings on stormy (Commission that it had no authority to include 
days when concerts are to be held in public gehool physicians in the non-competitive class 
parks. The board contended that to grant per- pecause they believed the duties the physicians 
mission would work an injustice on the janitors were called upon to perform would place them 
because of the extra work involved in cleaning. in the teaching class. The decision has resulted 

Shreveport, La. The new board of education in another request for an amendment of the 
of Caddo Parish has recently voted to retain classification so that physicians may be in- 
corporal punishment as a means of discipline in cluded. 


The ruling is exclusive of the automatic raises 
which prevail in the elementary schools and 
which may come at different times during the 
year. The school-board members declare that 
the action of the city solicitor will put their 


NE Stegeman truck in your service will show un- 
expected economies in your distribution of supplies. 


Searching investigation convinced engineers of the 
American Express Company that the simple Stegeman 
design means reduced operating expense and low upkeep 

A careful comparison will convince you also. 


Request brings full information and a copy of the 
most comprehensive truck catalogue ever issued. 


STEGEMAN MOTOR CAR CO., since at 
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Charles T. Soniat, recently elected president 
of the New Orleans school board, was compelled 
by ill health to resign. Sol Wexler, one of the 
members of the board, was made president and 
an election will be called to elect a member to 
the board in place of Mr. Soniat. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has issued or- 
ders that students who retain their membership 
in high-school fraternities shall be suspended 
and shall be reinstated only on documentary 
evidence that they have severed all connections 
with these organizations. The present active 
war on these societies is the result of a report 
submitted by Supt. Ella F. Young in which she 
called attention to the growing number of the 
societies and requested that drastic action be 
taken. 

The school board at Pittsburgh, Pa., has abol- 
ished the complicated and expensive graduation 
exercises for the eighth grades. In the future 
only the simplest exercises will be held and no 
special clothing for the occasion will be per- 
mitted. Formerly it has been the custom in 
certain districts for the class leaving the grades 
to hold commencement exercises on a par with 
those of the high-school graduates and many 
complaints have been received from parents be- 
cause of it. 

The school board of Cleveland, O., has refused 
to take any action to abolish “home study” on 
the part of the school children. The refusal fol- 
lowed a petition presented by the Municipal 
School League and the Congress of Mothers that 
the practice be discontinued. The board de 
clared the problem was one for the educational 
department to deal with and not the school 
board. The campaign was started following 
the recent articles printed in an Eastern 
women’s periodical. 

Mrs. Dora Bachman, the new president of the 
school board at Columbus, O., has begun the 
work in connection with her office by simplify- 
ing the management of the board. The textbook 
and library committees have been abolished 
so that instead of five committees there are 
now four doing the same work. In the past the 
board was made up of eighteen committees. 
Under the new plan, every member of the board 
is placed on a single committee, 
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The Open Air School 


“The open air school is a movement in behalf of all 
the children,” says Sherman C. Kingsley. 
has a right to fresh air; has a right to his own individual- 
ity,a right to be understood by the school, as well as to 





understand the school system.” 


You will also be interested in the chapters which 
discuss a Community Program for Fresh Air Education 
and describe the Cost, Equipment, Feeding and Results 
To Date in the Elizabeth McCormick Open Air Schools. 


OPEN AIR CRUSADERS 


By Sherman C. Kingsley 


NEW EDITION PRICE SIXTY CENTS POSTPAID 


The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
abolished secret societies from the high schools. 

Coffeyville, Kas. White and colored pupils 
are to be separated in the future. One build- 
ing will be reserved for colored pupils, while 
the remaining structures will be used by white 
children. The teaching corps have been re- 
organized, the seats changed and everything 
made to conform to the changed conditions, It 
is planned to offer manual training and domestic 
science to the colored pupils. 


Niagara Falls has lately been confronted with 
the problem: Is the local board of education a 
municipal or a state board? The question arose 
over the appointment of a successor to attend- 
ant officer S. B. Eshelman. If the school board 
is a municipal body the appointment must be 
made from a Civil-service list made up by the 
local commission. If it is a state body, that will 
not be necessary. The settlement of the ques- 
tion will be left to the state attorney general. 

The board of education at Lockport, N. Y., 
has engaged an attorney to protect its interests 
ir an appeal taken by eleven citizens from the 
result of the school election of Oct. 5th, which 
it is claimed was illegally conducted. Accord- 
ing to the protesting citizens, many voted who 
had no right to do so. The board will file an 
answer with the state education department. 

The number of special supervisory officers in 
suffalo has recently been increased by provid- 
ing an additional general supervisor for the 
grades and another to have charge of all activi- 
ties outside the regular school work, such as 


evening, vacation and special schools. Supt. H. 
P. Emerson says: “One very important duty of 
these officers is the careful inspection of the 


work of substitute and probationary teachers, to 
the end that the city may secure the best 
teachers from those who qualify.” 

Wichita, Kans. Supt. L. W. Mayberry has in- 
troduced community problems in connection with 
arithmetic work. Instead of working on things 
outside their line of interest or subjects with 
which they can never become familiar, the chil- 
dren will be shown the problems in their own 
city and the manner in which they are solved. 
Paving, bonding, lighting and other civic neces- 
sities are given attention. The pupils work on 
each subject until they thoroughly understand its 
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Steel Playground Apparatus 





is durable and dependable. 


When any body of men think persistently for 


years along any given line, they see and understand 
all of the details. 


through two generations. 
Playground equipment. 


Write us today, asking for catalog Y and a 
| copy of ‘‘My Ideal Playground.’’ 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


DeKalb and President Sts., 








MEDART 






We have been doing this thing 
We are specialists on 
Let us help you decide 


St. Louis, Mo. 








meaning and the various details in connection 
with it. Mr. Mayberry believes that since pupils 
are being educated by the city they should turn 
about and put their knowledge to use in solving 
the problems which the city is obliged to face. 
He also believes it will mean an added interest in 
the study of arithmetic and will make it more 
popular than heretofore. 


The first committee will co-operate with the 
chamber of commerce in assisting pupils to a 
suitable choice of vocation and the second will 
endeavor to discover whether the withdrawals 
from high school are due to any faults of the 
schools. 

The school board at Rocky Ford, Colo., is in 
favor of a rule requiring girl graduates to make 
their own commencement gowns under the super- 
vision of the domestic science teacher and limit- 
ing the cost to $5. The school board has been 
informed of last year’s extravagances in the mat- 
ter of dresses and is endeavoring to find a way 
to avoid it in the future 

New Orleans, La. The school board has ruled 
that pupils in the schools who lost time because 
of the closing of the schoolrooms during an epi- 
demic of diphtheria shall not be required to make 
up the lost time. It is proposed to increase some 
of the studies and wherever possible leave out the 
less important lines, so that more time can be de- 
voted to other subjects. A plan will be arranged 
so that the children who were barred from school 
may make as many points as those who were not 
absent. 

Watertown, S. D. The school board has pro- 
bibited pupils from using or having in their pos- 
session tobacco while in the school buildings or 
on the school grounds. 

Bristol, Conn. The school board has _ pur- 
chased fire-panic bolts and locks for the school 
building. The doors have been equipped against 
the danger of fire or of children being impris- 
oned in a building. 

Supt. John Davison of Lima, O., has sub- 
mitted a report in which a comparison is made 
of the cost of education for each pupil enrolled 
in the eleven largest cities in Ohio. The report 
shows that Lima has the lowest average cost 
which is placed at $30.15. The second lowest 
was Canton, with $34.25. Toledo had the high- 


est cost which reached $63.00, almost twice as 
much as either Lima or Canton. 


Cincinnati, O. The school authorities have an- 
nounced that steps will be taken toward en- 
closing the stairways in all schools. Two build- 
ings will be changed at once to avoid all danger 
from fire. 

Lima, O. The board of education is consider- 
ing the question of carrying its own insurance 
on school buildings instead of by fire insurance 
companies. During the discussion it was point- 
ed out that the board had expended about $1,000 
and only $300 had been paid to the board for 
insurance on destroyed buildings. 

Paducah, Ky. A motion-picture machine has 
been purchased for the use of the history class 
at the high school. 


Page Bill Passes Senate. 

The Page vocational education bill, authoriz- 
ing maximum appropriations of over $14,000,000 
for agricultural and trade educational work, 
was adopted by the United States Senate on 


January 29th as a substitute for the Lever- 
Smith bill which had previously passed the 
house. 


A fight extending over many days, in which 
both sides of the senate had been divided, ended 
when a motion by Senator Page to substitute 
his original for the Lever bill was carried by 
a vote of thirty-one to thirty. 

The measure has now gone to the house and 
will go ultimately into a conference committee. 
The original house-bill appropriated the maxi- 
mum sum of approximately $3,500,000 for the 
establishment of extension departments in the 
state agricultural colleges through which in- 
struction in agriculture and home economics 
would be carried into the homes of the farmers. 

The Page bill would establish courses of in- 
struction in trades and industries, home econ- 
omics, and agriculture in the various public 
schools of secondary grade; provide for state 
agricultural schools, testing, and plant breeding 
stations, the education of teachers, and general 
extension work. 

It is believed by the “Congressional prophets” 
that the measure will remain in controversy be- 
tween the two houses when the present session 
ends. 
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Schoolroom 


Efficiency experts examining school administrations 
would recommend the 


Holden Book Covers 


as they will nearly Double the Lives of your textbooks. 
These Covers are made of an Unfinished Leatherette. 
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Typical Gymnasium Installation 


Waterproof and Germproof ‘be complete without DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


Will Last a Full School Year Wears Like Leather Think it Over 


and Remember 


Their sanitary features make them essential in lessen- The Price is Right—The Quality is Right—The Service is Right 


ing the danger of transferring contagious diseases. 


We would welcome an opportunity to prove it. 


SAMPLES FREE - Write today for CATALOG and Prices. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company Durand Steel Locker Company 


G. W. Holden, Pres. Springfield, Mass. M. C. Holden, Sec’y. 


tioning. 
No time being wasted for any pupil 


audience in every topical recitation. 
6. Complete statements in recitation. 
(. No ditto marks employed in written 
work. 
8. Teacher's influence. 





EFFICIENCY OF THE RECITATION. (a) Disposition, (b) Voice, (c) Lan- 
To increase the efficiency of the teaching 9 Te: aa (d) Attitude. 

force Supt. I. M. Gast, of Hempstead, N. Y., is- = —— = preparation. — 

sues from time to time, bulletins incorporating * h-tuaiaiaaemmoaien (b) Daily, .¢) 

suggestive summaries of problems which are ane Ses es hae 

being worked out by the schools. 10. A definite mous fOr work on the part 
A recent problem discussed was that of the of each individual of the group. 

“Efficiency of the Recitation” for which Mr. BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

er — ae aS Spokane, Wash. At the opening of the fall 


term of school superintendent B. M. Watson re- 
quested the teachers of the grade schools to 
make a systematic study of the children in their 
charge with a view of securing a detailed record 
of their points of strength or weakness. The 
: 5 information noted received additions from time 
3. Habit of concentration to time as new things were discovered. 
‘. praining - ee: - In following out the plan the teachers can- 
5. Drill in accurate rapid work celled each deficiency as it was overcome so 
that in January the number of pupils who could 
not be promoted was reduced considerably. It 
is estimated that in one year the number of 
failures has been reduced one-fourth through 
the study of the special needs of the pupils. 
side as Mr. J. lL. McBrien, formerly state superin- 
i. a rh onte eee pce of ee for oe has been 
“. ‘ as electe s or e > » city sc oe 
Il. The Recitation is Not Intended: aacuael Neb. ee ee Cee ne ee 
i, &0 consider the teacher the center of The school board at Blair, Neb., has intro- 
activity. duced the “six-and-six” plan of grading the pub- 
As a time for rehearsal or examination. ice schools. The change has been brought about 
As a time for entertainment. gradually. 
4. For phonographic teaching . O. L. Dunaway has been re-elected superin- 
5. As a means of wasting time by having tendent of schools at Texarkana, Tex., by unan- 
the teacher do the work imous vote of the board of education. The 
6. As a time for the preparation of les- 


I. What the Recitation is Intended to Afford: 

1. An occasion in which to impart but 
little information 

2. Teaching the child to follow his study 
to a conclusion. 


6. Development of social good breeding. 

Mental growth of pupils—Assimilation. 

8. Reflection rather than reproduction. 

9. Training for individuality. 

10. Earnest consideration of points worth 
considering 


board fixed the salary attached to the position 
eune it i at $2,400 per year. 
III. Ideal Features of a Recitation A course of lectures and practical talks on 


1 All pupils busy all the time. 


| vocations is offered to first-year students in the 
2. Pupils and not teacher doing the work 


high school at Highland Park, Ill. The purpose 


3. Definite and not promiscuous ques- 


5. The pupil stands when addressing the 


775 AMERICAN TRUST BLDG.., 625 VANDERBILT BLDG., 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N.Y. 


of the talks is to direct the thoughts of boys 


and girls toward their future occupations and 
to assist them in selecting studies during the 
remainder of their high-school course which will 
have some reference to their life work. 

Shreveport, La. Supt. C. E. Byrd has been 
unanimously re-elected superintendent of the 
Caddo Parish schools. His salary was fixed at 
$3,600 per year. 

Hutchinson, Kans. The school board will 
open a summer school during the coming vaca- 
tion months for pupils who fail during the 
school year. 

State Superintendent L. L. Wright of Mich- 
igan has begun plans for the introduction of 
“standard” schools in the state. In the state 
certain requirements are made of the district 
board, and if the school meets these, it is 
marked with a plate on the exterior as a “stand- 
ard” school. 

The idea was recently started in Illinois and 
Mr. Wright has asked the county commissicn- 
ers for an opinion on the idea. He suggests 
such requirements as care of school grounds, 
ventilation of class rooms, finish of floors, walls, 
desks, bookcases, trees in yard, a teacher with 
an education equal to a county normal certifi- 
cate and a salary of not less than $360. 

State Superintendent Edward Hyatt has is- 
sued a pamphlet to the teachers and pupils in 
the schools of California which contains ques- 
tions for debate. The pamphlet is intended to 
help children in the practice of public speaking. 
Supt. Hyatt believes that teachers as well as 
pupils are lacking in this respect and speaks 
of them as “mumblers” and “murmurers.” 

Supt. R. G. Jones of Kewaunee, IIll., has ar- 
ranged a series of tests for the purpose of de- 
termining whether or not the pupils in the pub- 
lic schools from the second to the eighth grade 
are familiar with the essentials in arithmetic. 

The first of the tests will be in regard to the 
multiplication tables. A system of scoring is 
used in crediting the work and the results are 
to be indicated in points. The final results are 
expected to show whether the pupils are in 
need of extra training in this line. 

Pupils in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
are to be tested on the tables from one to 
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Solved---The Problem 
of School Cleanliness 


The Soap and Towel Revolution 





One glance at the soiled strip of linen and the soggy, slimy cake of soap is enough to prove that they 


do not promote real cleanliness. 


They have already been convicted of transmitting disease. 


These are matters which have set men thinking with the result that cleanliness and the preservation of health are now really provided 
for by school officials who regard the comfort and welfare of teachers and pupils. 


The problem of cleanliness, comfort and efficiency is easily solved with 


West Liquid Soap Dispenser 








AND 








West Sanitary Paper Towels 


Instead of wet, dirty soap, there is a handsome glass Dispenser filled with a liquid which forms a fine cleansing lather, which 


makes the skin clean and soft. 


One tilt of the Dispenser gives enough soap for a wash. 


Then the hands and face are dried on a sheet of fine absorbent paper, which takes up the 


moisture as perfectly as the finest linen towel. 


touched by anyone else. 


If you are interested in the betterment of the condttions of your school ask us for samples 


and a demonstration. 


Dept. E 


WEST DISINFECTING CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Every user gets a towel which has not been 


2 East 42d Street 








twelve; in the fourth and fifth grades they will 
be tested on those from one to ten. In the 
third grade, the test will be made from one to 
six and in the second it will be from one to 
four. 

Mr. C. H. Barnes of St. Cloud, Minn., has been 
unanimously re-elected for the school year, 
1913-14. The school board has fixed the salary 
attached to the position at $2,790. 

The board of superintendents of New York 
City has given the teachers in the schools 
orders to endeavor to improve the oral speech 
of pupils. The use of “trow” for throw, “toin” 
for turn and others of a similar nature will no 
longer be tolerated in daily use. 

Superintendent W. H. Maxwell calls attention 
to the fact that the sound of “r’ is frequently 
pronounced as “w” and in other cases it is 
wrongly inserted. Teachers are urged to super- 
vise as far as possible the reading habits of 
high school students so as to stimulate in them 
a desire for the best books, stories and plays as 
an aid to the use of correct English. 

Mr. J. G. Sigman, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Berwick, Pa., has resigned to accept 
a position in the Philadelphia high schools. 

State Superintendent H. J. Willingham of 
Alabama, recently issued a proclamation setting 
aside February 21 as Temperance Day in the 
public schools. The notice was issued in com- 
pliance with an act of the legislature which was 
passed in 1909 designating this day for the 
study of temperance. The aim is to bring to 
the attention of the children the evils of in- 
temperance and suggestive programs have been 
prepared bearing on this question. The teach- 
ers were expected to carry out a helpful and in- 
teresting program without interfering with the 
regular work of the schools. 

The New York City board of education has 
rescinded its decision barring the reading of 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice in certain 
public schools of the city. The board had pre- 
viously requested Supt. Wm. H. Maxwell to 
order the discontinuance of the text as reading 
matter, The cause of the disbarrment was a 
complaint from certain parents who considered 
the character of Shylock offensive for their chil- 
dren to read. 


Bills for the creation of the position of state 
registrar of teachers have been introduced in 
the state legislature of California and Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. W. M. Edwards, formerly principal at 
Homestead, Pa., has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Scottdale. The salary is 
$1,800 per year. 

John R. Conniff, who was formerly assistant 
superintendent of the New Orleans public schools 
and a contestant against J. M. Gwinn for the 
office of superintendent when Mr. Gwinn was 
elected, has been appointed by the State Board of 
Education of Louisiana to the position of state 
examiner. The office will carry a salary of $2,500 
per year. 

Some time ago the method of examining appli- 
cants for teachers certificates by the parish 
(county) school boards was abolished and the 
law was changed which placed the examination 
in the hands of the state board of education 
which created an examining committee. The 
idea was to secure a more uniform grading of 
applicants and a more uniform and general char- 
acter of examinations. Applicants are examined, 
as in the past, in the parishes in which they ap- 
ply but the questions are sent out from Baton 
Rouge and the papers are graded by the state 
examiners. The Board decided recently to 
abolish the examining committee and to appoint 
a state examiner instead and Mr. Conniff is the 
first to fill the position. Mr. Conniff is from 
New Orleans, was educated in the public schools 
of that city and has devoted his whole career to 
education. 

Freeman E. Lurton, for two years superintend- 
ent in Moorhead, Minn., and for the past three 
years, superintendent of the Anoka _ public 
schools, has been elected to the superintendency 
of the public schools of Detroit, Minn. His con- 
tract with the Detroit board of education calls 
for a salary of $2,000 per annum and the services 
of a stenographer. 

That the education of the negro in the South 
is being given continual attention is indicated 
by the action of the State Board of Education of 
Louisiana at its recent meeting when it author- 
ized the establishment of three new negro 
schools. One is to be located at Baton Rouge, 
one at Shreveport and the third at some con- 


venient point to be selected by the State Super- 
intendent and Institute Conductor. 

Wakefield, Mass. The school savings system 
was tried out recently in one school building 
with 350 pupils. The deposits for the first day 


of the test amounted to $85. 
posit by any one pupil was $5. 

Tacoma, Washington. Class athletic contests 
are being used most successfully in the elemen- 
tary schools to supplement the physical pro- 
ficiency tests and classroom calisthenics in the 
physical development of “all the pupils”. In the 
fall contests, which consisted of football punting 
for the boys, and basketball distance throwing 
for the girls, 2,600 pupils participated, boys and 
girls being about equally represented. The mid- 
year contests, held during February and March, 
consist of exercises upon the horizontal ladder 
and climbing rope. Two ladders and two ropes 
have been installed in each of the 24 schools 
enrolling upper grade pupils, the apparatus usual- 
ly being placed in the basement so that pupils 
can use it during rainy weather. The spring 
contests will be in running. Class averages only 
are compared. The more skillful pupils act as 
coaches for the other members of their class. 
Seven-eighths of the classes entered in the fall 
contest were represented by 100 per cent of their 
membership. The contests are in charge of the 
supervisor of physical training, Richard P. Kelly, 
who attributes the unusual percentage of pupils 
taking part, to the interest of the women 
teachers, who in many cases are present on the 
school grounds with the boys as well as with the 
girls during the training. 

Supt. C. E. Chadsey of Detroit, Mich., is op- 
posed to having truancy cases handled by the 
police department and is anxious that the work 
be undertaken by the board of education. The 
board is at present endeavoring to secure an 
appropriation from the city council for the estab- 
lishment of a truancy department under the di- 
rection of the school department. 

The students of the River Falls State Normal 
school have organized a student council which 
consists of three or four students elected from 
each class. The council does not clothe itself 
with the final say on questions of student wel- 
fare, but with authority to consider questions, 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Never Judge a School by its Exterior 





We have long passed the time when school 
buildings are judged by their exterior. Think of 
the Collinwood fire and the hundreds of children 
who lost their lives. The exterior of a school is 
only the shell. 


Judge a school building by its classrooms and their utility. 
If the rooms cannot be used the building is a failure. If pupils cannot 
be taught the building is a botch. 


If blackboards peel, warp, crack, or discolor, your class- 
room and the utility of your building are marred. If your teachers can- 
not with ease and comfort teach boys and girls with the aid of the black- 
board, then both your classrooms and your school buildings are botched. 


Slate is the ideal material for blackboards. Ask any 


school executive, any architect, any builder or schoolhouse committee. 


Then specify slate---always. 
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r | 18 Facts About Slate Blackboards 


1 Simple to install. 





2 Cheap in price. 
3 No repair bills. 
4 Absolutely non-absorbent. 
5 Do not warp. 
6 Do not discolor. 
7 Most hygienic. 
8 Easily washed. 
9 Wear for years. 


11 No uneven surfaces. 10 No scaling or peeling. 
12 Easy on teacher. 
0] 13 No resurfacing. 
of 14 No janitor complaints. 
=n 15 No glossy surfaces. 
is 16 No dust pockets. 
17 Eye strain eliminated. 
18 Best chalk marking surface. 
ty. 
sot WRITE ALL OF THE FOLLOWING QUARRIES TODAY 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 

$S- Albion Bangor Slate Co., Wind Gap, Pa. Lehigh Struc. Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
n- Alpha Slate Company, Bangor, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
ite Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Diamond Slate Company, PenArgyl, Pa. Penna. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 
Ly Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Hamman Structural Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
William Harding & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. J. F. Unger Slate Co., Slatington, Pa. 
E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 
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ARE YOU OPEN TO CONVICTION? 


If so 
onials 
proposition. 


We can satisfy you in both quality and 
The Colonial process of manufacture 
produces crayons that mark clear, clean and 
smooth, and wear down very slowly. 


price. 


The price is low in proportion to the quality. 


2a Colonia 
or every Chalk 9 Wax 
purpose Crayons 


The health and eyesight of school children 
demand ‘‘Colonial’’ quality in the crayons used. 


Send for samples 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
(Continued from Page 29) 

The report of the public schools of St. Louis, 
Mo., for the month of January, shows that the 
lunchrooms have been very profitably conducted 
during the past school year. The receipts from 
July to January amounted to $27,453, while the 
expenditures for supplies, salaries and other 
necessities were only $22,712. There is a bal- 
ance on hand to the credit of the lunchroom 
fund of almost $5,000. 

Haverhill, Mass. The school board has ex- 
pressed its approval of the new forms of danc- 
ing for high school students when properly 
supervised and held in good surroundings. The 
decision was made following a request of the 
senior class that these dances be allowed at a 
party which was to be held. The board declared 
that inasmuch as good members of society were 
learning the new dances it would be proper for 
the students to follow their example. 

Haverhill, Mass. Local merchants have re- 
cently announced that about 33 1-3 per cent of 
the male pupils in the public schools of the city 
earn money outside of school hours. The aver- 
age earning is about $1 per week and the meth- 
ods by which it is obtained are varied. News- 
papers, errands and manual labor in factories, 
stores and shops form the chief means of em- 
ployment. Most of the boys are able to provide 
their own spending money and a few purchase 
their clothing with the results of their labors. 
An important item in this connection is the 
maintenance of a free employment bureau by 
the city board of trade through which all boys 
are able to secure employment. 

The schools of Minneapolis, Minn., exper 
ienced a most successful year in the matter of 
school savings. ‘The total number of pupils 
with bank accounts was 24,432, about one-half 
the total school population. The total amount 
credited to the schools was $38,292, which was 
divided among the fifty-nine schools in the city 

During the year the bank officials reported 
the opening of 4,000 new accounts by school 
children. The school which had the largest 
number of thrifty pupils was the McKinley 
school with $500 to its credit. It is estimated 
that ‘more than 80 per cent of the pupils in 
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and you are not already using Col- 
let us send you samples and our 


- Get our prices 


THE COLONIAL CRAYON CO. Ah ® 


> 


Water Colors. 


furnished. 


A crayon 
for every 
purpose 





New York 


this school have bank accounts. The average 
monthly deposits amounted to $4,000 while with- 
drawals totaled $2,000. October was the best 
month for deposits with a total of $8,816. 

Providence, R. I. The school committee is 
endeavoring to revive the use of corporal pun- 
ishment as a means of discipline in the schools. 
The subject was recently discussed and two 
members of the committee expressed themselves 
in favor of its re-adoption. The school author- 
ities declare that discipline is very poor since 
the abolishment of this mode of punishment and 
it is conceded that something must be adopted 
in its place. A disciplinary school which was 
inaugurated several years ago proved unsuc- 
cessful. 

Minneapolis, Minn. More than twenty jani- 
tors in public school buildings recently peti- 
tioned the school authorities for a course in 





HON. THOS. W. CHURCHILL, 
President-Elect, New York Board of Education. 





OU can teach your pupils to get a correct 
idea of color value by using Devoe School 


Fulton and William Streets 


They are perfect colors; true 


and accurate; made specially for your work. 


For school stencil work use Devoe Peacock Dyes 
and other Devoe Stencil materials; complete outfits 


Our new 1913 price list of school art 
supplies should be in every teacher’s hands 
as a correct guide in buying. 
prices to Schools and teachers. 
Dept. 5 for it. 


Special 
Write 


Devoe 


171 West Randolph Street 


Chicago 
1312-1314 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 


subjects pertaining to their work. Plans have 
been made for the opening of the class and the 
appointment of a suitable teacher. 

Canton, Ill. The school board has revised its 
business management. In the future no claims 
will be paid unless they are accompanied by 
the vouchers and presented within thirty days. 
New voucher books have been prepared which 
are provided with stubs and both vouchers and 
stubs are numbered in duplicate. In this way, 
each purchase is recorded in the stub entry and 
can be turned over to the bookkeeper at each 
meeting. It is expected that the new rule will 
work a hardship on some firms but the purpose 
is to reduce the amount of bookkeeping. : 

Plans have been made for a proposed re- 
organization in the executive department of the 
Cleveland, O., board of education. One position 
which is proposed is that of secretary to the 
architect with a salary of $1,200. New titles 
of heating engineer, superintendent of construc- 
tion and structural engineer are also proposed. 
A sanitary engineer has been appointed. 


NEW PRESIDENT NEW YORK BOARD. 


The New York board of education, on Febru- 
ary 3, elected as its president Mr. Thomas W. 
Churchill who has been a member from Man- 
hattan for many years. The election is said to 
promise a new era for progress and efficiency in 
the board of education. 


That Mr. Churchill has clean ideas as to the 
functions of school boards is evidenced by his in- 
augural address in which he said in part: 

“The history of education reeks with failures spring- 
ing from the imposition of systems devised by ex- 
perts centered upon their own theories, and out of 
touch with the times. Our own schools have not 
escaped. We have suffered from inflexible and over- 
loaded courses of study. We have seen systems reach 
the point where it would sacrifice the boy to save the 
rule. We have seen administrative machinery, sup- 
posedly devised to increase teaching efficiency, only 
irritate the teaching force with a strong sense of 
injustice. 

“Because the board is made up of representatives 
selected for their wide interest and for their familiar- 
ity with different districts. it will address itself to 
educational needs. We will not accept the function 
of university trustees content to leave the policies 
of instructions to a faculty of experts. We may not 
delegate our functions to others. We may not rest 
content with voting up or down mechanical con- 
trivances. We must needs devote our time and energy 
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For 70 years the standard for use on 


For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 


all kinds of blackboards 
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Dyes 
itfits Best quality wax 
Crayon, unequaled 
for brilliancy of 
color combined with 


oil coloreffects. Six 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. SANDUSKY, 0. WALTHAM MASS. USA 


Three primary colors with black. Unrivaled in their mixing 
value to produce secondary colors. 


standard colors with SCHOLAR S Price 25 cts. per box. 


brown and black, Nees CRA NS 


Oy ror TY ooo 2 eo an | 
packed in a tuck FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 


FASTYVATERPROOF 
WILL NOT RUB OFF 
MADE IN ALL COLORS 
-PERMANENT- 


WILL NOT SOIL THE HANDS 


paper box with an 
attractive picture on 
the back that any 
pupil can draw. 


For free arm drawing. 


. seneeeie interes sees Just fits the little hands. 
Sra deso fabedithoatt oin / 


AMERICAN DRAWING CRAYON 
— 7) = “A ewe 
ao fr PWS ik Sol <a ba 
6 inches long, % inch diameter. 
Used for intermediate classes in drawing. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYONCO, 


SANDU SKY, OHIO vy arn bAn let > 
CHICAGO.ILL. U.S.A, 


Se Oo oe 
STANDS ANY CU MAT © 

Retails for five cents. 
x When advertising for bids specify item and manufactured 


~*~ by The American Crayon Co. 
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to the larger questions of service and bring to this 
board for discussion and adoption propositions which 


Samples and prices to superintendents and teachers who are interested 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 1230 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio Voy. 
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board of education, of the supervisory force and 





lishing significant relations between himself and his 


; : Sea sas lie ck fellow-men, it is also the source of such public service 
have vitally affect the trataing of the youth. of many of the methods employed in teaching. 4. he js capable of and may be called upon to render. 
i the . a a : Dr, Hanus’ conclusions will give a clue to the Public education should, therefore, provide for the 
We do not care to stiffen that system or to glorify ha aie oY oe a 3s ; r his level nt of vocational purposes based daa 
thority. We do desire to advance day by day the general tenor of his own report and those of his deve sone = a - ‘P = . on os _ 
ie. > te ae ee pA a : neni . tiona enlightenmen ocation: guidance); anc i 
d its condition of the social fabric around us. We know assistants: should offer each pupil appropriate training for the 
: t education 8 not a matter of machinery, but It is clear that in spite of the progress the public vocation of his choice 
aims irily of spirit. We believe that from this Board school system of New York City has made since the » ' ia ; s 
di by f Edueation, this highest body in our school world consolidation it is serious! defective It needs thor One of the most suggestive sub-reports pre 
days this cupola of the educational structure, a spirit can ough reorganization in respect to its administration sented is that of Professor E. C. Elliott, of the 
hich come which will unify the whole organization. No by the Board of Education and the supervisory staff; (niversity of Education, on the supervision of 
hic army is worthy of the name unless its spirit is high and in respect to its general system of supervision sail Is Mr. Elliott ‘ges the aboliti f 
and Ne work depends so much on spirit as that which The Board of Education needs a clear conception of the schoo e. Mr. . 10 urges le abou ion v 
way, teachers do. We should make a fatal error if we fail its functions, and should come to close quarters with the board of superintendents and the establish- 
and - ge we that _ or, og — — a - its work. In the general system of supervision, help ment of an advisory board which shall co-operate 
a Work we are organized to do cre Was ©ecuce ful .co-operation under leadership should replace bu : . alty ea rinte , The chi "EC 
each tion Sefore there were commissioners or superintend sae ae eee The Board of Susstuianieats put with the city superintendent. rhe chief recom- 
will ents, but there was never a school or schooling, with fils no useful function. and should be abolished, The mendations made by Professor Elliott are as 
out a teacher, No problem of this board is more Board of Examiners is decidedly efficient, but needs follows: 
pose aa a than Pree of putting = ee a paaeser ts reorganization to improve and maintain its efficiency ‘4. That appropriate steps be taken to secure the 
the best condition to give the best service. It is The quality of the teaching in the elementary schools. OS ee ee ee ae ee : : 
; suicidal to the system to harass and irritate her wi'! at senat is in general, not good. The courses of necessary legislation for the abolishment of the Board 
re- les and requirements, to bind her with red tape study for elementary schools and for high schools of Superintendents and the position of Associate City 
the The teacher's knowledge of the school situation Is aaa eueenstimatan  tavidam. and flexibility should Superintendent, and that a careful detailed study be 
ition first hand. In a school reduced to its simplest terms replace rigidity in their administration 5 -—iaeftived wo st Se = al nee > 
the a teacher makes all the plans. adjusts all the diffi The compuisory attendance service is inefficient; City Superintendent, to re es open enden ., 
culties. In a completely organized system she makes it emphasizes police functions rather than preventive and to the Associate City Superintendents, to the ent 
itles I plans, adjusts nothing. Thereby the system de semana ond the staff needs reorganization on a of securiug a more efficient and econonnresn! distribu 
ruc: pr ves itself of the most valuable knowledge and ad functional basis The recognized advantages of in aon of ay eee Rempel — enleaiiend 
sed. vice. There is no more necessary single advantage termediate schools in relieving congestion have not eer eee tees ; a 7 ¢. Som 


needed by this board than the usage of teacher co 
peration, by which information and suggestions bear 
x on the needs of the schools can be obtained. 


rhe era of criticism through which we have passed 


led to the further establishment of such schools, and 
no attempt has been made to realize the exceptional 
educational opportunities these schools afford; pro 
motions and non-promotions are not studied so as 


the proposed Supervisory Council, the District Super 
intendents, and the principals of schools 


2. That appropriate steps be taken to secure the 
creation of a Supervisory Council, to be composed of 


bru- has brought forth concrete recommendations that to vield a real basis for a maximum rate of promotion: the City Superintendent all of the District Superiatons 
Ww must be pondered. This era of criticism should be part-time classes should be abolished; the estimated ents and a selected number of Directors Pree s 
; succeeded by an era of construction. The trend of need of teachers for elementary schools and for high of training schools, principals of high s hools prin 
fan- publie opinion and professional opinion is in one schools is not based on indisputable and well organ cipals of elementary schools and representatives from 
di to d ction and irresistible. Whosoever is hostile to ized data The provision for industrial education is the teaching staff in the various types and grades 
y in these new ideas will find objection futile All that so meager as to be almost negligible; neither in of schools 
, sing forces can accomplish with benefit is to dustrial nor commercial education is so maintained as That there be established, as an integral part 
tribute the element of rational conservatism to to secure the necessary effective co-operation of in of the system of school control, a Bureau of Division 
the nevitable result. dustry and commerce. and co-operative and continua of Investigation and Appraisal 
3 in- have briefly outlined to you what I feel should tion schools are wholly absent Habitual vet lier dtl “4. That the Board of Examiners be reorganized 
the policy of this board. That it must not dele iny and an appeal to well-conducted investigation so as to provide for nine members. including the City 
ing xite to others the esential policies of education. That and experiments to secure the necessary ye to "an Superintendents of Schools, ex-officio; the service of 
ing- t ist keep in touch with the people’s will. That it firm or refute educational opinion and urnish me the eight appointed members to be arranged so as 
aa ! t adapt the work of the school to the needs of the regulative for all the activities of the school ay aten to permit each member to devote every fourth year 
t He" children. and do so with less machinery and more and for its adequate financial support are lacking to supervisory or other special duty in the school 
oom simplicity.” In showing what the schools should accom- — system 
each plish, Dr. Hanus suggests the usual purposes of ; 
the THE NEW YORK SCHOOL INQUIRY. public-school education and adds the following St. Paul, Minn A new commercial ied 
+ rhe long expected report of the Commission which recent changes in our economic life have been opened in the oe high sc hool € 
: : : : ade desi ° rse c ines stenography or typewriting anc 
» of on School Inquify, which has been conducting made desirable: : course a ae "an a ; ve ps sted 7 
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ar a eee > res lirect each pupils attention toe vocation i’ ehonid competent in either branch. New courses in 
f to and has, as was expected unmercifully criticized he may reasonably aspire; that is, every pupil shou > ee : = . 
tion t] : 5 1" . ~ Dr nee ® be led gradually to realize that a suitable vocation business principles, economics and kindred sub- 
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SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

School districts and school townships are 
quasi municipal corporations, the powers of 
which are limited to those expressly granted, or 
such as result by necessary implication there- 
from.—People v. Board of Education of Paris 
Union School Dist., Il. 

School townships are created and continued 
only for school purposes, and not for the pur- 
pose of exercising ordinary functions of govern- 
ment.—People v. Board of Education of Paris 
Union School Dist., Ill. 

The legislature may create or divide school 
townships or school funds in its discretion.— 
People v. Board of Education of Paris Union 
School Dist., Ill. 

The Pennsylvania act of May 18, 1911 (P. L. 
309), classifying school districts and providing 
for appointment of boards of education, does 
not offend against the federal constitutional 
guaranty of a republican form of government. 
—Minsinger v. Raul, Pa. 

Thé Board of education of Paris Union School 
District created 3 Priv. Laws 1869, p. 488, hav- 
ing annexed certain additional territory under 
the Illinois General School Law (art. 3, 9945,53), 
not only acquired jurisdiction of the annexed 
territory as school directors, but also as trust- 
ees of school townships for school purposes.— 
People v. Board of Education of Paris Union 
School Dist., Ill. 

Where county commissioners and county 
superintendents of schools, under the North 
Dakota revised Codes of 1905 ({§786, 792, 794, 
798) segregated some territory from a school 
district and created a new one, and the school 
board of the old district ceased to possess any 
authority over the schools in such new district, 
the contract by such school board with a teacher 
in the new district was of no effect.—Farley v. 
Lawton School Dist. No. 41, N. D. 

Under the Kentucky Statutes (4464), a peti- 
tion for the establishment of a graded common 
school district must be approved by the trustees 
of the common school districts affected at the 
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time of the filing of the petition, or otherwise 
an order calling an election is void.—Ping v. 
Keith, Ky. 

School District Government. 

Under the Blakely City Charter, creating the 
board of education, requiring the city council 
to convey by deed to the board the property 
on which the Blakely Institute is located, and 
authorizing any other persons to deed or sell 
the board of education property for school pur- 
poses, the members are in the nature of statu- 
tory trustees and are public officers—City of 
Blakely v. Singletary, Ga. 


School District Property. 

Under the Arkansas Laws of ..05 (p. 651, 
2), a mortgage given to secure money bor- 
rowed by a school board a special district Held 
valid, where signed by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the board and ratified by the board.— 
Millwee v. Board of Directors of Horatio Spe- 
cial School Dist., Ark. 

Educators Held not entitled to complain that 
a mortgage was not signed by the president and 
secretary of a school board, where there was 
a resolution to the effect that such officers 
should sign, which was later amended by author- 
izing the signing by a majority of the members 
of the board.—Millwee v. Board of Directors of 
Horatio Special School Dist., Ark. 

The word “schoolhouse,” as used in the West 
Virginia Supplementary Code of 1909 (ce. 465, 
§1571), requiring the board of education of 
every district to provide by purchase or con- 
demnation suitable schoolhouses and grounds, 
includes the land for schoolhouses.—State v. 
3oard of Education of Clarksburg School Dist., 
W. Va. 

Where the city of Blakely had issued and 
sold bonds to erect a school building, the board 
of education had authority to select the site 
for and to construct the building, and to possess, 
control and expend the fund so raised.—City of 
Blakely v. Singletary, Ga. 

In view of the school law, a contract entered 
into at a meeting of a school board at which 
only two of its members are present, and of 
which meeting the third had no notice, is in- 
valid, though there was a general understanding 
that the two of them could act in the absence 
of the third and without prior notice to him. 
School Dist. No. 22 of Poinsett County v. Castell, 
Ark. 

Teachers. 

Where a teacher, employed at a meeting of a 
school board at which only two members were 
present, and of which meeting the third had no 
notice, began teaching, and the absent director 
did not know of the contract, or that the teacher 
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was teaching, there was no ratification of the 
contract.—School Dist. No. 22, Poinsett County 
v. Castell, Ark. 

Where teachers in a public school voluntarily 
paid rent for the school house and purchased 
necessary supplies, they were not entitled to 
reimbursement, although the school board had 
failed to pay such rent or to furnish such sup- 
plies—Noble v. Williams, Ky. 

Under the school law, as revised and re-en- 
acted by the North Dakota Laws 1911 (c. 266), 
a contract between a school board and a teacher 
is not void or voidable merely because at its 
date the teacher did not hold a certificate or 
permit qualifying him to teach—Schafer v. 
Johns, N. D. 

The Oklahoma Comp. Law 1909 (7943), pro- 
vides a specific system for the protection of any 
part of the permanent school fund temporarily 
deposited in banks or trust companies, and the 
protection extended to general depositors by 
section 323, providing for the depositors’ guar- 
anty fund, does not apply to deposits of the 
permanent school fund.— Columbia Bank & 
Trust Co. v. United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., Okla. 

Under Burns’ Annotated Statutes of Indiana 
for 1908 (§6599), providing a minimum wage for 
teachers, Held that teacher’s complaint in action 
to recover minimum wage stated a good cause 
of action.—Rutherford School Tp., Martin Coun- 
ty v. Craney, Ind. App. 

Private Schools and Academies. 

A contract for necessaries made by an infant 
is binding, but the word “necessaries” is a rela- 
tive term, except when applied to such things 
as are obviously requisite for the maintenance 
of existence, and depends on the social position 
and situation in life of the infant, as well as on 
his own fortune, and that of his parents.,—In- 
ternational Textbook Co. v. Connelly, N. Y. 

A proper education is a necessary, so that 
a contract by an infant therefor is binding, but 
what is a proper education will depend on cir- 
cumstances, and, while a common school edu- 
cation is a necessary, a classical or professional 
education is not a necessary, in the absence of 
special circumstances.—lInternational Textbook 
Co. v. Connelly, N. Y. 

An infant living with his father or guardian, 
who is able and willing to furnish him with 
everything suitable and necessary to his posi- 
tion in’ life, cannot make a binding contract for 
necessaries.—International Textbook Co. v. Con- 
nelly, N. Y. 

In the absence of evidence, a contract for 4 
course of instruction in complete steam engi- 
neering is not a necessary.—International Text- 
book Co. v. Connelly, N. Y. 
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CREDIT FOR HOME WORK. 

Schoolmen have for several years bemoaned the fact that modern 
city conditions make it impossible for boys and girls to receive that 
practical preparation for life which the country home of today and 
the urban home of thirty years ago afforded. The city boy, they say, 
has no opportunity for doing ‘chores’ which are so effective in giving 
S him an insight into everyday duties and which are so fruitful in 
developing his mental faculties and inculcating the spirit of work. 
The modern home has little wood to chop, water to carry, or repairs 
L to make. 

The advent of the department store, with its offerings of ready- 
made clothes, the bakery with its ready-made rolls and bread, have 
taken away from the modern city girl the opportunity of making gar- 
ments, of baking and of doing a thousand-and-one things about the 
home which the girl of a generation ago did so well to her own advan- 
tage in later life. 

Oregon and several other states are successfully correlating the 

A work of the home with that of the schools, but their efforts have been 
almost wholly confined to the country schools. So far as we are in- 








: formed, the first attempt of an urban community to make use of the 

homework of children, in connection with the work of the schools, 

1 has been begun by Superintendent Addison L. Jones, of West Ches- 

ter, Pa. 
Mr. Jones outlines his plan in a “Letter to Parents” as follows: 
“With the introduction of manual training, sewing and domestic 

y science into the public schools the question of correlating the work 
4 done in school with home economics has arisen. To acquire knowl- 

: edge and skill in the special lines of study and work in school without 

practice in them at home, when the opportunity is at hand in almost 
every family, seems neglectful of one of the most effective means of 
1 reaching the very best results. — . ‘ 
; “The school can, it is believed, take into account home industrial The $11,000,000 Municipal Building of New 
work, encourage pupils in its performance, and give credit for such ‘ ‘ > e 
work well done when so reported to the principal of the school. York City, with its 34 stories and 600,000 
Cards will be given to the pupils who are taking any of the indus- 
trial courses. These cards when filled by the parents must be brought square feet of floor space, presents a clean- 
to the principal on the Monday morning following the week in which ‘ ° 
the work was done. ing problem that demands the ultimate 
“The credit given by the teachers in sewing, manual training, do- 4 ‘ 

mestic science, or basketry, will be combined with the credit given cleaning System to solve it. 

for homework, allowing the schoolwork to make up two-thirds ot 
the final credit. The combination mark thus received will be used 

— as the monthly credit toward promotion. If parents do not desire to e 

; have their children participate in the industrial homework credited 

the in the schools, the marks on the reports for such children will be pel iCer ur II 1e 
yunty made up as heretofore. 

“The plan, as outlined above, will, it is believed, help pupils in ee 

arily acquiring habits of systematic work in the home; it will bring the 
ased parents and the teachers into closer contact through their common 
d to interest in the children; and it will be an agency by which pupils acuul } } eal 11ers 

had can get credit in school for time spent on industrial work in the home. 

sup- A sincere desire to increase the efficiency of the schools and to have 

the pupils acquire traits of character that will make them most useful 

e-ean- in after life prompted the School Board in offering the plan.” 4 
268). In connection with the plan, Mr. Jones has devised a weekly report have been selected for this largest structure 
che card, which is handed to children and which parents are requested to ‘ ‘ e 
aan fill in and sign. of its kind in the world because of their 
e or The card, reproduced herewith, is intended for girls and provides - P > ‘ 

r ov. space so that it may be changed to take in the home occupations of superiority. The plant is to consist of three 
boys, such as cutting wood, building fires, caring for domestic ani- ‘ 

pro- mals, ete. 20 H-P., 8-Sweeper Spencer Turbines. 

a SCHOOL REPORTS. 
arly The annual report of State Commissioner of Education Calvin N. : ; 

_ Kendall gives the following figures regarding the schools of New It stands to reason that the Spencer will best 
} bY Jersey: The total enrollment in the schools for the year was 459,189 _ aa late . ia - ; i 
puar- and the total attendance was 65,401,010. The total number of teach- solve the heaviest cleaning tasks to which any 

the ers employed was 13,506, of which 1,753 were men and 11,753 women. school or college may put it. 

: & The total seating capacity of the buildings was 468,410 children = 
anty with a total building value of $52,806,161. The average cost of edu- 
tone cation per pupil was $31.68 and the average cost according to the There is a type and size Spencer Machine for 
ior number of days was twenty-two cents. 5 ai ‘ : 
ahem A report of the schools of the state of Alabama shows that 3,393 every kind of building. Machines in the base- 
ause pupils were enrolled in the fifty county high schools up to the begin- — . altace te . th +} 
aim sas of the mene een of school. Of this number, 1,761 are males ment have one or more pipes running up through 
and 1,632 are females. oe ia ‘ vs ; : 
The largest enrollment is in the Lauderdale high school with a the building to each floor, with hose attachment 
fant total of 116 pupils. — 7 . for cleaning. Twelve sizes, from 4 H-P., 1- 
rela: rhe highest salary paid to principals is in the Bibb county high ; : ie : 
nee school which pays $2,000. Sweeper, to 40 H-P., 16-Sweepers capacity. 
ince The aggregate salary for teachers of the high schools on an aver- 
tion age is $694 and of principals $1,427. 
3 on State Superintendent J. N. Powers of Mississippi has submitted a 
aah report which shows a total of (37,356 children in the state. Of this On request a Spencer Catalog and List of over 
number, 311,389 are white and 425,967 are colored children. The c . ; 
that appropriation for the year is $1,424,088. 1,000 installations will be forwarded as references 

but State Superintendent F. M. Bralley of Texas has estimated that 
cir- there are 1,017,133 children of school age in the public schools of the 
edu- State. The white children number 812,896 and the colored 204,237. 
onal Among the white pupils there seems to be a preponderance of boys. @ 

2 of Of the entire number, 888,485 are American-born, while Mexicans 
ook form the greater part of the remainder with a total of 79,491. Ger- ener UIT ine eanel 0) 
mans, Swedes, Bohemians and Italians make up the other races repre- i 
ian, sented. 
vith There are 741 defective children of school age in the state. In 
0 si- the ranks of the white children it has been found that eighty-six are 620 CAPITOL AVENUE 
for blind, 266 are deaf and dumb, and 344 are feeble-minded. Colored HARTFORD CONN. 
,on- children who are blind number six, with fourteen deaf and dumb and ? 
twenty-five feeble-minded. 
ra The annual report of State Superintendent Payson Smith of Maine Branch Offices or Selling Agencies in all principal cities. 
ngi- gives the number of pupils in the schools of the state as 214,343, a 


ext- decrease of 612 from that of last year. This decrease is largely due 
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to the careful methods now employed in making 
returns as required under the state law. 

Of the 127,612 enrolled in common schools, the 
report shows that 49,766 are in country schools, 
$2,287 are in city schools and 45,559 in village 
schools. 

In the secondary schools there were 16,467 
pupils enrolled. Of these, 12,223 were in the 
public high schools and the remainder in acade- 
mies, seminaries and institutes. 

An interesting feature of the report as related 
to secondary schools is that which shows the 
amount expended by the towns and cities on 
account of tuition in those cases where high 
schools are not supported. It was found that 
5,552 students attended the high schools and 
academies at the expense of the towns of their 
residence and of the state. The total cost of 
tuition for these students was $34,646. 

The report shows that there were 361 differ- 
ent teaching positions filled by males and 4,470 
different teaching positions in common schools 
filled by females. There were 6,871 persons em- 
ployed as teachers during the year. Of this 
number, 5,749 had previously taught and 2,638 
continued throughout the year in the same 
school. There were 1,853 graduates of normal 
or training schools and 2,014 had State certifi- 
cates. The average wages of male teachers per 
month was $49.07 and of female teachers per 
week $10.26. The average annual salary of 
men teachers was $408.58 and of women teach- 
ers $333.40. 

In the high schools 256 men and 401 women 
were employed as teachers. In the academies 
102 men and 170 women were thus employed. 
The average monthly salaries of male teachers 
in high schools was $101.19 and in academies 
$110.20. In the public high schools the average 
weekly salary of women teachers was $14.59, 
while in academies it was $12.85. The total 
amount expended for instruction in the second- 
ary schools of both classes was $543,772. 


USING THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 


The purpose of the news columns of the 
“School Board Journal” is to keep school officials 
in touch with the newest changes and improve- 
ments in the school field. Only a small fraction 
of the thousands of news items which come 
monthly to the desks of the editors are accepted 
for publication and those which are finally 
printed are revised and rewritten to emphasize 
correct principles and practices of school organi- 
zation and management 

A practical recognition of this value of the 
Journal’s news section is found in a letter ad- 
dressed last month by Supt. C. A. R. Stone, to 
the members of the Coldwater, Mich., board of 
education. The letter is suggestive: 

I am sending this letter to each member of the 
school board. feeling, perhaps, that in the hurry of 
our modern life, that you may not have examined the 
latest number of the School Board Journal as fully 
as‘you might wish to. I trust that you will pardon 
me for pointing out to you some of the special fea 
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tures in this valuable paper. If you have time, 1 
Suggest that you take this letter and look up the 
following points in the February number of the 
Journal, 

“First in importance, I would like to have you read 
on page eight the paragraph on Community Centers, 
in-as-much as we are attempting, in a small way, to 
make our high school building a Social Center. 

“On page nine, the subject of Medical Inspection 
might interest you because we have made a start in 
this line. You will find throughout the Journal, a 
repeated emphasis on this point in school manage- 
ment. 

“On page thirteen, begins an article which is well 
worth study. If you do not have time to read the 
entire article, I wish that you would glance at the 
different diagrams to see how Michigan ranks with 
the other forty-seven states of the Union. This is a 
summary of the report of the Russell Sage Founda 
tion, and is one of the most widely discussed topics 
of the present time. The table on page fourteen will 
show you that Michigan stands seventeenth in general 
rank. You will find its rank in ten special features 
given in the horizontal column extending to the right. 
It is interesting to me to know that the state of 
Washington, in which I spent three years of my 
preparation previous to coming to Coldwater, ranks 
first on the list. 

“Do you take time to read the editorials? Does 
not the cartoon by Mr. Stanley, of the Cleveland Press, 
on page twenty-five, emphasize the matter of tuition 
for the night school? Are you interested in the 
matter of state uniformity of textbooks? If so, do 
you not earnestly wish that we might avoid any case 
of hysterics such as they have in California, in case 
we have state uniformity? Are the sentences in the 
last column, on page twenty-five, not full of sugges 
tiveness? 

“On page twenty-eight, I wish that you might notice 
the following points; that Mr. Fredericks of Cleve 
land, Ohio, has done away with examinations in the 
first four grades; that Mr. Bruce of Macon, Georgia. 
is using frequent tests in spelling. Do you know 
that we are doing about the same thing here? 

“On page thirty, do you notice that the school 
board of Grand Rapids has done away with frequent 
recess periods, a movement that was advocated by 
the members of the Twentieth Century at a recent 
meeting? 

“Page thirty-one gives the per capita cost of high 
schools in Cleveland, O., as $61.68, 

“Page thirty-four does not say definitely that no 
schoolroom windows be lowered when a careless jani 
tor permits the temperature to exceed seventy-four or 
seventy-six degrees. 

“Page thirty-six, under the heading of School In 
spection, states that in the schools of Buffalo, they 
are giving free lectures on “Travel’’. Have you ever 
attended any of our Travel Talks with the illustra 
tions given by our excellent stereopticon? 

Page forty mentions courses that have been added 
to the high school in Kalamazoo. 

Page forty-one mentions the introduction of depart- 
mental teaching in the schools of Columbus, Miss. 
This method of teaching is highly recommended by 
Supt. Maxwell of New York City and many other of 
the great educators of the country I hope that at 
some time, seven to twelve inclusive, will be the only 
ones in the Central building; then we can have this 
excellent system of instruction installed in Coldwater. 
This will not give the child the idea that his educa- 
tion is completed at the end of the eighth grade. He 
will discover that there is no break between the eighth 
grade and the high school. In other words, we would 
then have a six-year high school beginning with the 
seventh grade. 

“Page forty-four tells us that the sixth grade at 
Des Moines, Iowa, uses a weekly newspaper as 4 
textbook. Do you know that in our schools, we use 
a very clean weekly newspaper for grades six, seven 
and eight? Also, on page forty-four, you will find 
that the schools of Milwaukee are also issuing printed 
book slips to the children on the first day of school, 
preventing any over-charge on the part of the book- 
dealers 

“Page forty-five tells us that the Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota schools are falling in line with the schools 
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that are using the Victor as a means of education. 

“In the matter of Medical Inspection, pages forty- 
six and forty-eight will show the wisdom of appoint- 
ing a doctor as a medical inspector. Albany, New 
York, and Oak Park, Illinois, are interesting examples, 

“On page forty-nine, you see that Carlisle, Ken- 
tucky, is using dental examinations with startling 
results. Do you advocate the continuance of examin- 
ations this year? I would like to get your opinion 
on this point. 

“The suggestion of teachers’ salaries would call 
for the reading of what Mr. Kendall the state com- 
missioner of education of New Jersey says. 

“On page fifty-four, are the salaries recommended 
for Watertown, New York. Are these applicable to 
Coldwater? 

“Regarding the night schools, on page fifty-five, I 
call your attention to the paragraphs on Youngstown, 
Ohio, and Pittsburg, Kansas. Do you recommend the 
addition of a cooking class next year? Do you think 
it will be wise to continue the night schools next 
year? Should tuition be charged or should we charge 
a small amount to be refunded at the close of the 
term if the attendance was fairly regular? At the 
present time, there are twenty-one faithful students 
in our night school. Those in excess of this number 
are irregular or have given up the study. We have a 
balance of over thirty dollars at the present time, with 
all expense for instruction and janitor services paid. 

“On page sixty-one, you will find a record of the 
new school buildings that are being constructed in the 
state of Michigan. 

“Did you hear the debate between Mr. Pattengill 
and Mr. Straight, on the uniformirg of textbooks, last 
June ? As you know, the question is up before the 
legislature this year It would he a good thing if 
you wish to read this debate, to send to Mr. Patten- 
gill, at Lansing, for the results as given in the latest 
number of the Moderator Topics, which covers eight 
pages to the report of this debate. It is interesting 
and instructive reading. 

“This letter has been dictated to a student of the 
stenography class and has been set up by students of 
the typewriting classes. This accounts for the length 
of the letter. I shall not carry this practice to excess 
for your sake.” Very sincerely yours, 

CHARLES A. R. STONE, 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

Lowell, Mass. The school board recently re- 
fused to grant full pay to five teachers who 
were quarantined by the board of health, The 
board stated that in view of the fact that the 
quarantine was by order of the board of health 
and was not under the authority of the school 
board, the payment of salaries could not be 
granted. 

A change in the method of preparing students 
for teachers has recently been urged by the 
appointment secretary of the California state 
University at Berkeley. It is pointed out that 
the addition of more difficult studies in the high- 
school curricula in the state make for social 
and industrial efficiency rather than the s0- 
called culture subjects which were formerly so 
important. 

The demand for teachers is greater than ever 
and the work of the appointment secretary has 
grown increasingly difficult. Fifteen years ago 
the courses of studies in most of the high 
schools were very simple but now the center of 
interest has changed so that at the present time 
we find these studies which make for social and 
industrial efficiency. The University has pre 
pared more teachers than the schools can re 
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ceive in the old cultural subjects but has not 
made provision for meeting the demands of the 
new subjects. 


Vidalia, La. Married women are prohibited 
from holding positions in the public schools be- 
ginning with the present year. 

State Supt. T. H. Harris of Louisiana has 
issued orders to the rural school authorities 
that they must dispense with the services of 
teachers who have failed to secure a grade 
sufficient to entitle them to a regular certifi- 
cate. The following provisions are included in 
the instructions of Supt. Harris: 

“Dismiss those teachers who failed to pass 
the examination and who have been teaching 
under authority of provisional certificates. Do 
not permit them to teach again until they can 
present certificates signed by the state super- 
intendent and the chairman of the examining 
committee, and close the schools for the rest of 
the session. 

“Employ teachers qualified under the law to 
fill the vacancies. 

“Employ teachers who have not been teach. 
ing under provisional certificates, who are not 
qualified under the law, but who will take the 
examination to be held Jan. 30, 31 and Feb. 1.” 


The school board of South Omaha, Neb., has 
recently installed gas stoves in five schools of 
the city. The stoves were advocated by Super- 
intendent N. M. Graham to enable the teachers 
to prepare hot lunches when they remain at the 
school buildings. Formerly they were obliged 
to eat cold lunches or travel long distances for 
a hot dinner. 


Houston, Tex. The board of education has 
adopted resolutions which provide that the qual- 
ifications of teachers who shall be appointed to 
the new Junior high school shall be the same 
as those governing the Senior high school. 

The selection of principals and teachers for 
this particular character of school shall be gov- 
erned by the regulations covering the selection 
of high-school teachers. No person who is not 
at the present time serving as an instructor in 
the high school shall be elected as a teacher in 
Such school unless he or she shall be a grad- 
uate of some college or university in addition 
to the possession of a high-school certificate. 
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SPECIAL STUDIES. 

Boston, Mass. Additional facilities for pupils 
studying Spanish have been provided in the 
high school of commerce. An additional recita- 
tion each week has been arranged which gives 
the pupils more time to study the language than 
they have formerly had. 

Little Rock, Ark. The school board has in- 
dorsed the proposition to allow the pupils in 
the schools the privilege of cultivating gardens 
to be laid out in back yards and in vacant lots. 
It is estimated the expense will amount to 
$2,000, half of which will be met by the school 
board and the remainder by the department of 
agriculture of the federal government at Wash- 
ington. The work will be under the direction 
of C. W. Watson, state agent for government 
demonstration work in the state, and R. C. ..all, 
superintendent of city schools. It is expected 
that the idea will result in civic improvement, 
in a better knowledge of the art of planting and 
cultivation and in a more healthy community. 

Kansas City, Mo. Equipment has been in- 
stalled in the high school for the study of auto- 
mobiles and gas engines A forty-horsepower 
automobile, a twenty-horsepower automobile 
sectioned chassis, a two and one-half horse- 
power vertical sectioned engine, cylinders, dif- 
ferentials, carbureters and magnetos are among 
the things which have been provided for use in 
the new course. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Two schools for stammer- 
ers are in operation which care for thirty pupils. 
The classes have been established but a few 
months but the instructor has made it possible 
for pupils who have never been able in the past 
to recite to do so without any apparent defect 
in speech. It is estimated that about 400 chil- 
dren in the city are in need of this special in- 
struction. 

The plan followed is that of studying the mo- 
tions of the face in speaking so that the chil- 
dren see where they fail to make the proper 
enunciation. In some cases, children are so 
self-conscious or so shy that no benefit can 
come to them by class instruction In these 
cases the children are allowed to play at outdoor 
games where they soon overcome these tenden- 
cies. They improve in health and are also able 
to progress rapidly by talking while they play. 


The Dressing Room of the ‘‘Gym”’ or Swim- 
ming Pool is the better if equipped with the 
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In all the work the children are taught to 
speak slowly and distinctly, taking time to 
breathe. Sometimes short, extemporaneous 
speeches are given by the pupils who give out 
before their audience advice to the stammerer. 
It is said that this assists the speaker in over- 
coming self-consciousness and fear and also 
tends to fix in his mind those things which will 
help him in overcoming his defect. The course 
occupies one-half of the pupil’s time, the other 
half being given to regular classes. Several 
months are required for improvement and then 
a year of regular exercises done independently 
to assure permanent cure. 

San Diego, Cal. Special classes for deaf 
pupils have been opened under the direction of 
a special teacher. The provision for this work 
is in compliance with the law requiring the em- 
ployment of an instructor for this purpose in all 
large cities. Up to the present time no attempt 
has been made to comply with the law. 

A petition was presented to the school board 
at Taunton, Mass., asking for the privilege of 
forming Audubon Clubs among the school chil- 
dren. The boys and girls are much interested 
in the subject of New England birds and will 
support the plan if it is carried out. It is con- 
tended that the idea is in line with the move- 
ment for increasing the number of desirable 
birds and of lessening insect pests. Children 
are much benefited by the study as it keeps 
them in the open air and furnishes a healthful 
subject for their undeveloped minds. 

Twenty-eight pupils of the Parkman School, 
at Chicago, Ill., were recently guests at the 
county court during the court proceedings. The 
court has charge of probate and non-support 
cases and deals with both old and young people. 
After the close of the hearings, the judge called 
the pupils to the bar and admonished them. 
He asked that the scenes they had seen enacted 
might be impressed in their minds so that when 
they were grown to manhood and womanhood 
they would not be apt to forget their parents 
or fail to take good care of their own children. 

Hancock, Mich. Two new courses will be 
added to the civics studies in the high school. 
One of these, economics, is especially for the 
benefit of the boys and the second, industrial 
history, is open to any student. 
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The Manual Trainer or School Board 
who insists on the children using planes 
that the experienced have trouble setting 
right when there is a Self-Setting Plane 
that the inexperienced can set without 
trouble, is not working for the best in- 
terest ofthe school. Every trainer spends 
much of his time teaching and pupils in 
learning how to set the planes used, this 
time can be put to a better purpose by 
using a plane that anyone can set. Where 
not sold we allow schools jobbers’ dis- 
count. Sample plane on trial as per cir- 
cular. 
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Evening School Rules. 

The school board of Coventry, R. I., has 
adopted rules for the regulation of evening 
schools. The rules read: 

“Any person (male) not under 14 years of 
age and living in the town of Coventry may be 
enrolled as a member of the evening school 
upon depositing $1. 

“Residents of other towns, when seating con- 
ditions will permit and by advance weekly pay- 
ments for tuition, may secure membership at 
the discretion of the principal. 

“This deposit of $1 shall be returned at the 
close of the annual session, subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: It shall be forfeited at the 
close of any three evening sessions if the at- 
tendance of the pupil is then less than two- 
thirds of the entire number of sessions that he 
has enrolled. It shall be forfeitec by absence 
from three consecutive evening sessions. If 
forfeited under either of the preceding condi- 
tions it may be recovered by a subsequent at- 
tendance at five consecutive evenings of the 
same annual session, provided, however, that it 
shall not be recovered if at the close of any 
three sessions after resuming his attendance the 
pupil’s attendance is less than five-sixths of the 
whole number of sessions that have been held 
since the resuming of his attendance. 

“Deposit and membership’ shall be forfeited 
by absence from five consecutive evening ses- 
sions, but upon deposit of another dollar the 
pupil shall be entitled to re-enrollment and at- 
tendance according to the prescribed rules. Dis- 
orderly or ungentlemanly conduct on the part 
of a pupil at any time may be punished by ex- 
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clusion from the school and the forfeiture of the 
deposit. 

“The government of the school, the studies 
to be pursued and other details of administra- 
tion shall be entrusted to the principal of the 
school under such conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by the superintendent and subject to 
the approval of the school committee.”’ 


Secret Societies. 
Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has 
adopted regulations governing secret societies. 
The rules read: 


1. Each student shall be required to furnish 
at a stated period each year, and at such other 
times as the principal may deem advisable, a 
written statement of the school organizations 
and of the non-school organizations, other than 
religious, with which he or she is affiliated. 

2. No student shall be affiliated with any or- 
ganization which has been disapproved by the 
faculty and the department of superintendence. 


9 


3. Any school organization shall be disap- 
proved: 
(a) which is distinctly secret in its nature. 
(b) which maintains clubrooms. 
(c) which has interscholastic relations. 

4. Any non-school organization or school or- 
ganization shall be disapproved which is found 
to be in any way prejudicial to the best inter- 
ests of students or of the school as a whole. 

5. Students who are affiliated with any organ- 
ization which has been disapproved shall im- 
mediately be barred from holding membership 
in any school or class organization or on the 
staff of any school publication from represent- 
ing the school in any athletic or intellectual con- 
tests and from participating in any school 
honors. 

6. Students who persistently violate the fore- 
going regulations shall be liable to suspension 
or expulsion, as provided by law. 


Fraternity Rules. 
Beloit, Wis. The following regulations have 
been passed by the school board: 


No clubs in which the invitation to member- 


ship originates among club members will be 
permitted in the Beloit high school if they make 
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use of the Greek letter; are secret: are self- 
perpetuating; maintain club rooms; wear pledge 
pins or other pins or insignia; make use of a 
ritual, pledge, or other obligation. 

All high school clubs in which an invitation 
to join originates with the members, shall be 
limited to classes. These clubs in individual 
classes shall not be permitted to recruit from 
other classes of the city schools. 

All high school clubs must seek and obtain 
faculty approval or go out of existence. 

If the question of membership in an outside 
organization should arise, it shall be settled, in 
the case of each student, concerning whom the 
question arises, by the faculty as approved by 
the board of education. 

Those societies which have pledged new mem- 
bers or have invited students to become mem- 
bers must withdraw the pledges or invitation or 
other means of self perpetuation. They must 
remove their pins or badges and refrain from 
wearing them while attending school. 

If those things are done promptly and in the 
right spirit by the different club members, they 
will not be deprived of their present relations 
to the clubs or to the school. 

The superintendent, principal and teachers 
are hereby directed to enforce these rules, which 
are to take effect and be in force immediately 
after the date of their adoption by the board of 
education. 

The superintendent, principal and faculty fur- 
ther recommend that the board of education au- 
thorize them to require all 8A and 1B students 
to sign the pledge and to require a like signa- 
ture from all other students entering the high 
school after this date. 

Fire Drill Rules. 

Cincinnati, O. Supt. Randall J. Condon has 
issued special orders to the principals of the 
public schools to comply strictly with the rules 
regarding fire drills. The rules are as follows: 

“1, Dismissal Call—Three times three (1, 2, 
3, pause; 1, 2, 3, pause; 1, 2, 3). Procedure: 
Teacher go immediately to door, open it and 
wait for further signal. Girls pass to rear and 
form line in aisle next to door, ready to pass 
out. Boys pass to front and form line, ready 
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Classroom beauty is not 


a matter of walls and ceiling but a matter of 


furniture and equipment. 





Sani-Steel School Furniture 


is a positive proof of what a school desk will 


do to beautify the classroom. 


It is now an acknowledged type of school 
desk which will positively add to the beauty 


of any school building. 


Write today for catalog 


and prices to 


Columbia School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. | 


to pass out beside girls. All classes should be 
ready in 10 seconds. 

“2. Floor Signal—1 for first floor; 2 for sec- 
ond floor; 3 for the third floor. At one tap 
teachers of first floor will lead their classes rap- 
idly out of building by nearest exit. At two 
taps teachers of second floor will lead classes 
to nearest stairway. Two classes pass down, 
four abreast, without hurry or crowding or 
pushing, and out by nearest exit, teacher lead- 
ing. The teachers next reaching the stairway 
will see to the order of the pupils and start 
their classes down when the end of the classes 
in front have reached the first landing. At 
three taps the teachers and classes of the third 
floor will proceed in exactly the same manner 
as above. See that you do not crowd those in 
front. As you come to second and first floors 
do not push into passing lines. 


“Other Details—A teacher shall be designated 
near each exit to see that doors are properly 
open, immediately on the dismissal call. 


“Place of Janitor—Janitor’s place shall be on 
the first floor, near stairs. 


“Return Signals—These shall be in reverse or- 
der (3, 2, 1) for the respective floors, or as 
preferred by the principal. Special signals will 
be devised for use of different exits where ad- 
visable. 

“Possibly some stairs will not admit of four 
abreast, and this may be modified. 

“Principals will submit monthly reports of 
dates of drill in main building and colonies 
separately, in each instance, to the superin- 
tendent, upon the regular form. 

“Principals of schools having circular fire es- 
capes, are hereby notified that it is the desire 
of the board that they be used.” 


SCHOOL-BOARD RULES. 

The Mayor of the city of Joliet, Ill, has is- 
sued orders to the local theater proprietors that 
licenses will be revoked following a _ contin- 
uance of the practice of allowing children to 
attend the shows during school hours. The 
action was taken because of the acts of the 
theater proprietors who were willing in a great 
many cases to admit children of any age and at 
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any time. They were previously requested to 
stop the practice but failed to heed the warning. 

The school board of New Bedford, Mass., has 
revised its rules for the conduct of school-board 
business. The new rules are: 

The janitor and messenger for the school 
committee-room and janitors whose whole time 
is employed by the board, and departmental 
mechanic, shall be elected and their salaries 
fixed as vacancies occur. A department me- 
chanic shall be employed who shall take charge 
of such duties and work as the inspector of 
school property shall direct. 

The chairman, if present, shall preside at all 
meetings of the board. He shall, at the meeting 
for organization, assign the school property 
among the members of the board. 

In the absence of the chairman, the vice- 
chairman shall preside. 

Each member of the board shall have the 
general charge and supervision of such school 
property as shall be assigned by the chairman 
at the meeting for organization in January of 
each year. 

The school board of Oakes, N. D., has passed 
the following resolution for the purpose of 
guarding the morals of the boys in school: 

“Resolved, that hereafter and .after the pub- 
lication of this resolution, the laws regarding 
the sale of tobacco in any form to minors and 
pupils in the public schools and the use of the 
same by them, and also the laws relating to 
pool halls and the allowance of minors and 
echool pupils to frequent the same, will be rigid- 
ly enforced, and any person, whether pupil, 
storekeeper or pool hall owner, caught violat- 
ing any of these laws will be dealt with in the 
manner provided by statute. 

“It is further resolved, that it is hereby made 
the duty of the superintendent of the public 
schools, the teachers, and the school janitor to 
report to the board of education, any violation 
of the same coming to their notice in connec- 
tion with their school duties.” 

Springfield, Mass. The school board has 
passed a rule that high-school students who 
participate in public dances at the town hall on 
Friday afternoons must secure the written per- 
mission of their parents before they will receive 


School Furniture, Assembly Chairs and School Supplies 
Office and Factory: 
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the approval of the school authorities. The 
action ends a disagreement which occurred be- 
tween local ministers and the school board. 
The board declared it was “no affair of theirs” 
and that inasmuch as the dances were held out- 
side o* school hours and not connected with 
school studies it was held that the board could 
not take a nand. 


The school board of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
passed a rule requiring high-school girls to sub- 
mit the names of Gutside boys whom they wish 
to invite to their class parties. It is thought 
that by requiring approval by the board the 
practice will die out. It is intended to limit the 
social affairs to students in the high school. 

The school board of Cleveland, O., has an old 
rule which requires that the school director 
give all emergency repair work on schools to 
workmen living in the school district where the 
work is to be done. The rule makes it neces- 
sary to have 105 districts. Recently an effort 
was made to change the plan by which the city 
was to be divided into ten districts. Each dis- 
trict was to have a plumber who was to have 
charge of the work. It is planned to ask for 
the repeal of the old rule in favor of the new 
plan. 

St. Louis, Mo. The school board barred the 
presentation of flowers at the mid-winter gradu- 
ations. The presentation of gifts was also pro- 
hibited. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The committee on normal 
schools has passed a rule which admits grad- 
uates of all recognized high schools, including 
parochial and private, where pupils register by 
January tenth. 

Huntington, W. Va. The school board has is- 
sued orders that all athletic teams in the high 
schools must omit from the class yells and slo- 
gans all illiterate and vulgar words and pro- 
fanity. Members of the teams feel that the 
system of athletics will be disorganized if they 
change their yells and argue that the same yells 
and slogans have been in use in the schools for 
twenty years or more 

The school board of Elgin, Ill., has reaffirmed 
its former decision barring dances in the high 
school building 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION NOTES. 

The work of the medical inspectors in the 
schools of Muncie, Ind., has apparently borne 
good fruit according to a report submitted by 
Dr. Smith of the medical staff. The report says 
that forty per cent of the children who were 
suffering with an ailment at the examination last 
year have now received attention and are great- 
ly improved. 

The principal ailments found are defects of 
the eye, nose and throat. It has also been found 
necessary to impress on the parents the neces- 
sity of cleanliness before children will be ad- 
mitted to the schoolroom. 

In addition to the above, attention is given 
in a superficial way to the care of the teeth. 
Every child is urged to have a toothbrush and 
also to learn to use it. 

Records are kept of each child’s physical con- 
dition which is revised from year to year. In 
some cases these records have been taken into 
account when signing death certificates as in 
the case of a boy who died while playing at 
school. The coroner who investigated the case 
looked up the boy’s record and found that he 
had a weak heart. 

San Diego, Cal. The supervisor of hygiene in 
the public schools has submitted a report on 
the results of an examination of 2,500 pupils. 
Of this number, 2,045 were found afflicted with 
minor ills. Defective teeth claimed the largest 
number of victims which was estimated at 900 
pupils. Enlarged tonsils were discovered in 
650 cases and 325 were found with skin dis- 
eases. 

The present report deals merely with the 
younger children and shows a possible decrease 


in figures when the older pupils shall have been 
examined. The board has decided to provide 
additional assistants for the work as soon as 
rossible. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. An examination of the 
pupils in the public schools by physicians re- 
vealed the fact that fully one-half of the chil- 
dren examined are defective in some way. Of 
the 1,024 pupils examined, 555 have been re- 
quested to seek medical treatment. More than 
400 have defective eyesight, 158 have adenoids, 
228 enlarged tonsils and 264 bad teeth. In the 


future it is planned to make weekly reports on 
the condition of the pupils’ health. 

Columbus, O. Six nurses have been recom- 
mended for the medical inspections of school 
children and provision has been made for two 
additional nurses to be added to the force 
shortly. 


Worcester, Mass. The school board has in- 
cluded an appropriation of $600 in the general 
appropriations for the work of medical inspec- 
tion. 

A report of the medical inspectors for the 
schools of Spokane, Wash., shows that 131,925 
children were examined during the last year. 
The number of school buildings visited by the 
inspectors amounted to 272 with a total of 900 
visits. Only ten visits were made to the high 
school, while in one grade school alone fifty 
visits were made. 

Examinations were conducted for re-admis- 
sions in the case of 2,315 children while 3,248 
were recommended for medical treatment. Of 
this number all but twenty-one received atten- 
tion. 

During the year there were 349 cases of con- 
tagious diseases which were discovered and 
treated, chief among these being measles, chick- 
en-pox, pediculosis, fever, ringworm, and eye 
diseases. Each of these claimed twenty or 
more victims and a loss in school attendance to 
more than 200 children. 

Oshkosh, Wis. The school uoard wus secured 
the services of a school nurse for the remainder 
of the year. The school nurse will be inde- 
pendent of the district nurse and will be under 
the direction of the superintendent of schools. 
Each child will be examined once each year and 
in cases of. more than three days’ absence the 
nurse will be asked to call at the home to in- 
vestigate. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. The health depart- 
ment has organized a corps of district nurses 
to have supervision over the public schools. 
Each of the nurses will be assigned to certain 
schools and these schools grouped geograph- 
ically. It is estimated that each nurse can 
cover three or four schools and that all the 
children who have been absent can be gathered 
at one building on the day the nurses are ex- 
pected when they can secure their permit for 
re-admittance. 


DENTAL HYGIENE. 

Toledo, O. Several dentists representing the 
National Mouth Hygiene Association have be- 
gun a campaign for the purpose of discovering 
the amount and percentage of tooth troubles 
among the pupils in the schools. These den- 
tists are endeavoring to relieve the children 
from all dental defects and for this reason have 
begun a study of the subject. Local dentists 
have reported that 33.2 per cent of the students 
have defects of teeth that should receive prompt 
attention. It is estimated that about 80 per 
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um furniture. May we figure Jameson’s Anatomical Plates .... . . 10,00 
on your requirements? De- Evans’ Arithmetical Series . . . 6.00 
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cent of the children have imperfect teeth or re- 
ceive little or no attention. The board of edu- 
cation has been asked to permit the examina- 
tion of about 1,000 children as a preliminary and 
test inquiry. The future work will depend upon 
the action which the board takes in the matter. 

East St. Louis, Ill. A crusade has been begun 
in the schools for clean teeth. A series of lec- 


tures has been given and each child received a 
toothbrush. 


Atlantic City, N. J. Free dental clinics are to 
be opened for public school children. 

Battle Creek, Mich. The school board has al- 
lowed the distribution of dental literature among 
the school children for the purpose of protect- 
ing them against teeth defects. The question of 
a dental clinic was considered but action has 
not been taken as yet. 


Cincinnati, O. A dental inspection division 
has been added to the health department. A 
chief dental inspector and assistants have been 
appointed. 


A free dental clinic has been established at 
Battle Creek, Mich. Local dentists will carry 


on the work of inspection and treatment of 
teeth. 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE NOTES. 

Friday, January 17th, was observed as health 
day throughout the state of Louisiana by order 
of State Superintendent T. H. Harris. Exer- 
cises were held and emphasis placed upon the 
importance of good health and the ways of 
bringing it about. Teachers were urged to pro- 
vide space for thig subject in their daily pro- 
grams. 

Warwick, R. I. Teachers and janitors in the 
future will be obliged to pass a medical exami- 
nation before appointment. The board adopted 
the rule to guard the pupils against the danger 
of tuberculosis where teachers or janitors might 
be victims of the disease. 


State Superintendent H. B. Dewey of Wash- 
ington has sent out plans for sanitary school 
buildings which have the approval of the state 
board of health. County superintendents, teach- 
ers and rural school boards should secure these 
plans for new buildings which they may con- 
template erecting during the coming year. 

Cleveland, O. Nearly one-half of the public 
school children of Cleveland are not vaccinated, 
according to figures compiled recently by Dr. 
E. A. Peterson, chief of the school medical in- 
spection department, from reports of school 
physicians. 


Of 53,719 children examined during the last 
three weeks by school physicians, 20,911 never 
have been vaccinated. In only two instances 
were reasons given for failure to live up to the 
board rule, which requires that all public school 
children must be vaccinated except those whose 
physical condition forbids or those whose par- 
ents are opposed to vaccination. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTION. 


(Continued from Page 17) 

The convention was the occasion for the open- 
ing shot of the campaign for the million dollar 
fund for the National Education Association, 
to be collected by a committee of which Dr. 
Thomas W. Bicknell of Providence, R. I. is 
chairman. While the entire plan was not made 
public, it is stated that Mr. Bicknell will pro- 
ceed to raise one-half the sum from the teachers 
of the United States and the other half from 
well-disposed philanthropists. 

Superintendent D. H. Christensen and Super- 
intendent A. C. Nelson of Utah were on hand 
actively promoting the summer meeting of the 
association which is to be held in Salt Lake 
City. They were able to assure the members 
of the Department that every preparation is 
being made for the convention and that railroad 
rates will be satisfactorily adjusted. 

The members of the Department had rare op- 
portunities for visiting schools while in Phila- 
delphia. A splendid exhibit of pupils’ work had 
been gathered by the local school department 
and the Public Education Association and was 
shown in the corridors of the William Penn 
high school. 

Among the important men in attendance were 
P. P. Claxton, E. T. Fairchild, W. H. Maxwell, 
F. B. Cooper, Nathan C. Schaeffer, A. C. Nel- 
son, Ben Blewett, C. G. Pearse, Chas. 8. Foos, 
Irwin Shepard, R. J. Aley, J. R. Kirk, E. ¢ 
DeGarmo, C. E. Chadsey. 

Old familiar figures who were not seen, in- 
cluded J. M. Greenwood, A. S. Draper, Strat- 
ton ID. Brooks, H. H. Seerley, W. H. Elson, 
J. Y. Joyner, C. M. Jordan and N. M. Butler. 


SCHOOL ACCOUNTANTS’ MEETING. 
A meeting which in its own sphere promises 
to be as effective and as helpful in solving 
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problems of school administration as the con- 
vention of the superintendents was held by the 
National Association of School Accounting Of- 
ficers in Philadelphia, February 26-27-28. 

The opening session was addressed by Hon. 
John Greene, vice-president of the New York 
City board of education, on the subject of 
“School Accounting and School Statistics as an 
Aid to School Administration.” Mr. Greene 
pointed out that so long as our cities continue 
to be hampered by a stringency of funds for 
educational work that there must be careful 
attention to accounting so that the moneys 
available may be spent to the best advantage. 

Mr. Henry R. M. Cook, formerly auditor of 
the New York City board of education, pre- 
sented a report on “School Accounting,” in 
which he urged a unified system of bookkeeping 
which should be generally adopted in all cities 
of the country. He urged that the cost of 
schools be calculated under the following items: 

Cost and Construction of School Plant. 

Cost and Maintenance of the School Plant. 

Cost of Operation of the School Plant. 

Cost of Administration, both physical and 
professional. 

Cost of Instruction. 

Cost of Educational Materials and Supplies. 

In explanation of this schedule, he said that 
the cost of instruction should involve primar- 
ily the teachers’ salaries. The school plant is 
the building and the maintenance involves 
chiefly the cost of heat, light and janitor ser- 
vice. The cost of administration should involve 
the salaries of principals and their assistants, 
the superintendents and their assistants in the 
professional class; and the salaries of janitors 
and building superintendents in the physical 
class. 


SOMETHING NEW 
THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


To be Opened April I, 


This will be of the greatest import- 
ance to all who use or deal in any- 
thing for school equipment or school 
construction. A place in one building 
where visitors may go to see models 
and samples of the best and latest 
things in school equipment and school 
apparatus. 
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70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I9I3 


This new proposition has been heart- 
ily endorsed by all school men who 
have heard of it. 


Further information on application at 
the above address. 


CHARLES C. STIMETS, 
Manager 


An address of more general interest was de- 
livered by Professor E. C. Moore, of Yale Uni- 
versity, who urged that city school systems 
should be free from the domination of munic- 
ipal administrations. To put the public schools 
in charge of a branch of the city government 
he said was to “betray the children into the 
hands of men who cannot and wil! not know 
their needs and who are actuated almost solely 
by questions of political expediency or self- 
aggrandizement.” “Municipal government in 
American cities,” he said, “is notoriously in- 
efficient and undependable. If you extend its 
dominion over the public schools, you extend 
its dominion over the children of the coming 
generation. Education was intended to be a 
correction to political shortcomings and not 
their victim. 

“To interpose between the Board of Educa- 
tion and its tasks a controlling agency, 
interests 


whose 

and concerns are foreign to the edu- 
of children, is to insure confusion in 
school affairs.” 

Other addresses at the convention were de- 
livered by Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, and Dr. L. G. 
Powers of the United States Census Bureau. 
Both officials emphasized the need of uniform- 
ity and standardization in school statistics and 
reports and offered the co-operation of their 
respective bureaus in bringing about this de- 
sired end. 

The convention closed by the election of Mr. 
Ifenry R. Cook, New York City, as President; 
Mr. Chas. P. Mason, St. Louis, Mo., Vice- 
President; Mr. William Dix, secretary of the 
Philadelphia board of education, as Secretary 
and Treasurer. The association will hold its 
next convention in May, 1914, at Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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For class work our Model F has received the highest endorse- 


tions. 
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proved the physical condition of the children, 
and through this make their school work far 
more effective, they do not remove the cause for 
ill-nourishment in the homes and in some cases 
are the direct cause for continuing and aggra- 
vating the criminal neglect of parents toward 
their children. 

The author believes that if the meals are to 
be made successful, they must be given in such 
a way that the children will not be pauperized 
and must have such a machinery for their ad- 
ministration that the responsibility of parents 
will be aroused and the home ties strengthened 
in such a way that the feeding of the children 
will be eventually unnecessary. 

The Haliburton Primer. 


By Margaret W. Haliburton, State Normal 


School, Farmville, Va. Cloth, 132 pages. Price, 
$0.30. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
A well-illustrated series of natural talks 


among wholesome children who like games and 
are interested in this wonderful world. Phonics 
are skillfully handled in delightful jingles and 
parts of the book can be easily dramatized. 
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Edited by Charles W. French. 423 pages. 
Price, $0.25, net. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

A fine analysis and appreciation of the “Idylls 
of the King” has been given by the editor. The 
notes, while giving information, reveal a rare 


understanding of these “most fascinating and 
suggestive of modern poems.” 
Daily Lesson Plans. 

A Teachers’ Manual. By Walter L. Hervey, 
New York City, and Melvin Hix, New York City. 


247 pages. Price, $0.75. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 

The point made in the foreword that primary 
teachers must teach reading under difficulties 


is sadly true. These daily lesson plans are to 
give help, to save time, to stimulate originality. 
As the subject-matter in Part 1 is general in 
its character it may give many hints for use 
With any reader. 
Hugo’s French Simplified. 

Cloth. Price, $1. Published by Isaac Pitman 
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to demonstrate practically the lessons 
students otherwise would receive only 
But it is important that 
the microscope used in your class- 
room for teaching Botany, Zoology, 
and Physiology should be accurate— 
convenient and simple in use—and constructed to 
stand the wear that results from much handling. 
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Pitman’s Common Commodities 
| of Commerce 


Each book in cloth, with colored 
frontispiece and many illustra- 
tions, maps, charts, etc. Price 75c. 


From the Raw Material to the Finished Product. 
By J. A. HUNTER. 


‘The best book of its size and price that we 
have ever seen, upon the subject of wool and its manu- 
factures.’’—American Wool and Cotton Reporter, N. Y. 


By C. 


By GEO. MARTINEAU, C.B., 


Production and Utilisation of the Raw Pro- 
By H.P. STEVENS, M.A., Ph.D., F.1.C., and 
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Tea. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


This book has been one of the most popular 
French grammars and has for many years been 
a “big seller” in England and its Colonies. The 
present edition contains such changes as have 
been found desirable in the use of the book in 
class and private use. 


Heimatlos. 

By Johanna Spyri. 
Boston. 

This is a translation of one of the most inter- 
esting German stories for children, the work 
of a modern author. The original has lost none 
of its charm in this translation which retains 
the delightful simplicity of the author’s lan- 
guage and her odd trick of repeating thoughts 
in different ways so as to impress them upon 
child readers. 

The book is not without a moral purpose and 
though the lesson taught is hidden most ingen- 
iously in a romantic story, it will serve its pur- 
pose the better. 


English for Foreigners. 

Book II. By Sara R. 
Mass. 247 pages. Price, $0.70. 
flin Co., Boston. 

Book Two, like Book One is for the strangers 
within our gates. In its variety of .subject-mat- 
ter, ingenious illustrations, aids to pupils, sug- 
gestions to teachers, the book stands by itself. 
Its adoption by so many cities having a large 
foreign population shows conclusively how 
greatly such a book has been needed. 


The Magic Speech Flower. 

By Melvin Hix, Long Island City, New York, 
N. Y. 173 pages. Price, $0.35. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 

A small boy accidentally tastes the juice of 
the “Magic Speech Flower.” Through its power 
he can understand the speech of all the wild 
folk of field and forest. They tell him the rea- 
sons for their weapons, coloring, individual 
ways. A series of well-told stories full of na- 
ture’s love. A pronouncing vocabulary of the 
special names given to these wild folk would 
have been helpful. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 


230 pages. Ginn & Co., 


O’Brien, Springfield, 
Houghton Mif- 


Free textbooks for the public schools of In- 


Its Production and 
HOOPER, Weaver, Designer, and Manufacturer. 


By R. 


From Grower to Consumer. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 


; ‘*Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.50; 
> . ’ -50; 
Publishers of {4 Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 75c. 


Adopted by the New York Board of Education. 


Manufacture. By LUTHER 


From the Raw Material to the Finished Pro- 
J. PEAKE. 


By A. IBBETSON. 


Coffee. From Grower to Consumer. By B. B. KEABLE. 


Sample copy to teachers sent postpaid 


on receipt of 50c. 


2 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


diana have been defeated in the state legis- 
lature. 


The rejected report of Prof. E. C. Moore on 
the administration of the New York City schools 
has been published by the World Book Com- 
pany, under the title of “How New York City 
Administers its Schools.” 

Harvard University will shortly engage in 
the publishing business by the establishment of 
the Harvard University Press. It is proposed to 
issue only works of a high scholarly character 
in addition to the periodicals and catalogues 
which the university has issued for some years. 


Fraser & Squair’s well-known French gram- 
mar has been recently issued by D. C. Heath & 
Company in an abbreviated form. The new 
book is intended for beginners in the high 
schools and covers the essentials of French 
grammar in a series of orderly lessons and by 
exercises which are largely continuous and 
which include only such topics as are likely to 
be met with in everyday French. 


The Philadelphia high schools have recently 
introduced five volumes of Pitman’s “Common 
Commodities of Commerce” series. The books 
treat of rubber, silk, tea, coffee and oil. 

The following textbooks have been recently 
adopted for use in the United States Indian 
Schools and will be used in these institutions 
during the next school year: 

Guide Book to English (Silver-Burdett); In- 
troductory Language Work (Merrill); Graded 
and Higher Lessons in English (Merrill); Tarr 
& McMurry geographies (Macmillan); Thayer's 
Ethics of Success readers (Silver); Aldine read- 
ers (Newson); Around the World, Books I to 
V (Silver); Progressive Mental Arithmetic; 
Holbrook Reader for Primary Grades. 

The state of Alabama is shortly to adopt text- 
books for uniform use in the public schools. 
The commission which is charged with the duty 
of selecting the books will be appointed early 
in March. 

Nashville, Tenn. The school board has adopt- 
ed the following textbooks for use in the fourth 
and fifth grades: Fourth grade—Heath’s reader 
(Heath): Blodgett’s reader (Ginn); Tarr & 
McMurry’s geographies (Macmillan). 
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“Here is the Answer; = in 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


You daily question the meaning of some new 
word. Youseek the location of the Levant or the 
pronunciation of skat. A pupil asks: “What is 
a whaleback?” “Who was Hosea Biglow?” 
“ Mother Bunch?” “What was Pandora’s box”? 


This New Creation answers || The only dictionary with the © 
all kinds of questions New Divided Page,—charac- 
with final au- terized as “‘A Stroke of 
j TT 
thority. “or My 
400,000 Words. 6000 Illustrations. 
India Paper Edition : 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, expensive imported India 
Paper. What a satisfaction to own the mew Merriam 


Webster in a form so light and so convenient to use! =iee 


One half the thickness and weight of the Regular Edition. 
Weight only 7lbs. Size 1254 x 934 x 2% inches. 
Regular Edition: 


Printed on strong book paper of the highest quality. 
Weight 14% Ibs. Size 1256 x 934 x 5 inches. Both Editions 
are printed from the same plates and indexed. 


Mp rite for sample pages of both Editions ; FREE. oom” es = 

My G. & C. MERRIAM CO. aww » 

= Springfield, Mass. s ww an The Merriam Webster 
mn yn 
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Fifth grade—Heath’s reader (Heath); Tarr 


& McMurry geographies (Macmillan); Hamil- 
ton’s intermediate arithmetic (American), 

The William R. Jenkins Company, New York 
City, is observing this month, the fiftieth an- 
niversary of its establishment by a special sale 
of foreign language books. The sale is the 
first which the firm has ever undertaken at re- 
duced prices. 

A bill providing for state uniformity of text- 
books has been introduced in both houses of 
the Ohio legislature. The bills would have all 
textbooks used in rural and village schools, 
where a third-grade high school is maintained, 
selected by a commission composed of the super- 
intendent of public instruction and three citi- 
zens selected by the governor, one of whom 
must be a township superintendent, one a prim- 
ary teacher and the other a county examiner. 
All are required to hold state life certificates. 
Contracts for furnishing the books are to be let 
by the commission on competitive bids for five 
years. Every company receiving a contract 
must give a bond to the state for $50,000. When 
the commission deems it advisable manuscripts 
may be purchased and the printing of the books 
done by the state. 

Silver, Burdett & Company have recently is- 
sued a Teachers’ Plan Book for use in connec- 
tion with the well known Miessner Music Motif 
Cards. The pamphlet contains a complete ex- 
planation of the theory and plan of use of the 
cards as well as complete instructions for teach- 
ing each of the series. The pamphlet is of the 
usual high-grade of the Silver-Burdett musical 
publications. 

The high school of New London, Conn., has 
just adopted Barnes’ Brief Course in Benn Pit- 
man shorthand. 

UTAH ADOPTIONS 


The following textbooks have been adopted by the 
Utah state board of education: 

Readers—Progressive Road to Reading (Silver); 
Free & Treadwells Primer and readers (Row-Peter 
son): Eaton’s (Eaton); Wheeler's (Wheeler): Little 
Kingdom primer and first reader (Rand-McNally); 
Elson readers (Scott-Foresman): Searson’s Studies tn 
Reading (Univ. Pub. Co.): Blodgett primer and 
reaflers (Ginn); Riverside primer and readers (Hough 
ton). 


Geographies—Fairbank’s Home (Educational Pub 





Before placing your order for Scenery 


We make aspecialty of Scenery for High School 
and Parochial School Auditorium Stages. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


REFERENCES: Any Kansas City Bank, R.G. Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agencies. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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‘“*McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 


The Ideal Classroom 


is equipped with a stereopticon and one that is easy to operate— 


The McIntosh Miopticon is just out 


You can attach it to an ordinary incandescent socket, using 5 amperes, 110 to 115 

volts, and project pictures at a cost of about 3c per hour. 

It is on a base5S’ inches indiameter. It isso simple that any one can operate it after 
It is the most efficient machine in its class ever produced, 

It is the ideal class room lantern, and can even be used in the halls or assembly room. 


We will send a little booklet telling about the Miopticon if you want it. It is free. 
A post-card will bring it to you. 


MicIntosh Stereopticon Co. 
427-50 ATLAS BUILDING - - 
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Co.); Kedway & Hinman’s Natural, including Utah 
supplement (American); Dodge's (Kand-McNally); 
Frye’s (Ginn); Fairbank’s Practical Physiography 
(Allyn); Kobinson’s (Rand). 

Spelling—Powers’ (Lyons-Carnahan) ; 
(Am.) 

Civices—Dunn's Community and the Citizen (Heath); 
Thomas's Civics of Utah, revised (Heath). 

Mathematics—Milne’s First Book in Arithmetic (Am. 
Book Co.); New Century Arithmetic (Rand); First 
Journeys in Numberland (Scott-Foresman); Wells & 
Harts algebra (Heath); Wentworth-Smith Plane and 
Solid Geometry (Ginn). 

Botany—Bergen & Caldwell’s (Ginn). 

Agriculture—Mann's Beginnings (Macmillan); Wil- 
son Warburton’s Crops (Webb); Widtsoe’s Dry Farm- 
ing (Macmillan); lruitgrowing in Arid Regions (Mac- 
millan). 

Chemistry—First Principles (Allyn) 
Bacon's laboratory manual. 

Zoology—Linville & Kellys (Ginn), 

Physics—Millikan & Gale's (Ginn). 

Language and Grammar—Live Language Lessons; 
Prince's (Ginn), 

Physiology and Hygiene—Ritchie’s Primer of Sani- 
tation and Hygiene (World Co.); Woods-Hutchinson 
Health Series (Houghton); Brown's Good Health 
(Heath). 

History—Mace’s (Rand); Gordy’s (Scribner); Build- 
ers of Our Nation (Katon); Myer’s ancient, mediaeval 
and general (Ginn); Muzzey’s American (Ginn); Guit- 
teau’s Government and Politics (Houghton); Cheney's 
Short Histery of England (Ginn). 


Progressive 


and Allyn & 


Foreign Languages—Spanhoofd's elementarbuch 
(Heath); Bacons elementary German grammar 
(Allyn); .Ein Vaterland (Allyn); Ein Sommer in 


Deutschland (Scott); Wie Wer Deutsche Spricht 
(Barnes); Glueck Auf (Ginn); Bennett's First Year 
Latin (Allyn); Greenough & Daniel's Second year Latin 
(Ginn); Moulton’s Introductory Latin (Heath); Bur- 
ton’s Latin Grammar (Silver); Gunnison & Harley's 
Latin series (Silver). 

kuglish—Scott & Denney’s elementary English and 
new composition (Allyn); Hanson's composition 
(Ginn); Herrick & Damon's composition and rhetoric 
(Scott); Sandwick & Bacon's High School Word Book 
(Heath); Woolley’s Handbook (Heath). 

Oral Expression—Hyde's Speaker (Ginn); Fulton & 
Trueblood’s Standard Selections (Ginn). 

Commercial—Lyons’ Bookkeeping (Lyons); Van 
Tuyl’s arithmetic (Am.); Fritz & Eldridge’s Expert 
Typewriting (Am.). 

Economics and Sociology—Bullock’s Introduction 
(Silver); Modern Sociological Problems (Am.). 

Art and Industry—Blair’s Sewing Tablets (Webb) 
and Krolick’s Sewing Lessons (Educational Pub Co.). 

Drawing—Prang Drawing System (Prang). 

Dictionaries—Webster’s New International colle 
giate. Academic, High School, Common School and 
Primary (Merriam). 

Music—New Educational Music Books (Ginn). 

Writing—Outlook Writing System (Barnes); Berry's 
primer (Berry). 

Nature Study—Pau!’s 


Nature Study; 
Nature Study (Am.). 


Cumming’s 


JAPANESE CREPE 


$12.00 Per Case. 

50 Rolls to the Case. 

200 Towels to the Roll. 
Size of Towel 11x18 inches. 


PAPER TOWELS 
WASHINGTON, JAN. 10, THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
HAS BARRED THE TOWEL FROM COMMON USE.—N. Y. Herald 





CRASHINE 
$9.00 Per Case. 


50 Rolls to the Case. 
150 Towels to the Roll. 
Size of Towel 11x18 inches. 





| NO-GERM PAPER TOWEL CO., 30 Church St., New York 


, Books for supplementary use were adopted as fol- 
Ows: 


Language and Grammar—Howlaud’s Language Les- 
sons. 

History—Whitney’s Making of a State; West's An- 
cient World and Mediaeval and modern histories. 
Arithmetic—New Century Primary. 
Botany—Andres_ practical; Paine’s Experimental; 
Garrett’s Spring Flora of the Wasatch Region. 
_Agriculture—One Hundred Lessons; Elementary Ag- 
ricultural; Agriculture for Common Schools; World's 
Science and World’s Textbook Series; Country Life 
Series and Productive Farming. Also recomm, Whis- 
ton’s Soils; Utah Agricultural College pamphlets; Ani- 
mal Husbandry. 

Zoology—Plant and Animal Children; 
Economie Zoology. 


EVENING SCHOOL NOTES. 
The reports on night school attendance in 
Philadelphia show an unusually large attend- 
ance this year as compared with the season of 


1911-12, The majority of those enrolled are 
men. 


Dougherty’s 


The present attendance in the high schools is 
5,550 as compared with 2,971 last year. In the 
elementary schools the figures were placed at 
4,319, a gain of several hundred over the past 
year. 

The trade schools show an attendance of 
1,400 or a gain of ten per cent over last year. 


Texarkana, Tex. The sum of $1,200 has been 
appropriated for the establishment of a free 
night school. 


Kansas City, Mo. New classes for beginners 
were begun last month in fourteen subjects. 
They are: Arithmetic, bookkeeping, commercial 
law, architectural and machine drawing, elocu- 
tion, English, gas engines, millinery, printing, 
penmanship, salesmanship, sewing, shorthand, 
spelling, telegraphy and typewriting. A special 
course in spelling is to be started. Heretofore 
this has been included in the English. 


Cleveland, O. The city solicitor has informed 
the board of education that the night high-school 
fees which have been charged pupils of these 
classes are illegal. It is proposed to discon- 
tinue the payment of fees but to charge for all 
books and materials used. The board is given 


the privilege of giving books free or making & 
charge for the same. 
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ANITATION in the school house is of 
far more importance than in any other 
type of building, for while in other build- 

ings the chief ends to be considered are health, 
and economy of operation and maintenance, in 
the school there are health, EDUCATION, 


and economy of operation and maintenance. 
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care of themselves. No greater error could be 
made, however, or no greater injustice done to 
childhood. Man is only boy grown tall. In 
natural aptitude, quickness to discern, and a 
desire to find out ““how the wheels go round’’ he 
cannot be ranked in a class with the children he 


underrates. 





An ideal school arrangement. Swimming Pool, Baths and Showers—all provided in a@ comparatively small space. 
This should be a standard part of every school equipment. 


Even more. The protection to health 
afforded by good sanitation is of greater impor- 
tance during the growing and formative period 
of childhood than ever after, for “‘as the twig is 
bent the tree’s inclined’’; and in after years 
when the child is a man, he can run away from 
foul surroundings, whereas the Truant Officer 
permits no escape from the danger and disgust 
of foul school sanitation. 

Every consideration it would seem demands 
that the best, and only the best, of sanitation be 
provided, particularly in the elementary schools 
of the country; yet, in spite of this fact, nowhere 
will worse plumbing and poorer sanitary condi- 
tions be found, than in some of the elementary 
schools. 

The reason for this state of affairs is to be 
found, not in a desire of those in charge to 
economize, or a feeling that anything is good 
enough for the children, but from a lack of 
knowledge of just what provisions should be 
made for the schools to give the children the best 
of sanitary protection. 

The first mistake it would seem arises from 
looking upon the school children as sort of feeble 
minded from their extreme youth, and treating 


them as we would if they were unable to take 


What ought to be done is—make no distinc- 
tion between child and adult, but fit up the 
sanitary accomodations for children in the schools 
Those 


who have no sanitary appliances in the home, 


the same as would be done for adults. 


must and should have access to them in the 
schools. It is part of their education, necessary 


The school is the 
place to learn the things that cannot be learned 


to their success later in life. 


at home, and if the right use and care of sanitary 
appliances are among the things to be learned, 
how can it be taught if totally inadequate ac- 
comodations are provided at the schools ? 

Sanitation, and the use of sanitary appliances, 
then, becomes an important part of ones training 
or education. He must acquire it somewhere 
before he can succeed in life, and in the school 
is where he should receive the first lessons. 
Here he must see the best of plumbing fixtures, the 
same as he must see the best of pictures, cultivate 
in him a high, not a low, taste for art and 
sanitation. 

It is erroneously believed that school children 
are destructive and will wantonly mar, deface 
or destroy a valuable fixture. It is even pointed 
out that the isolated out-buildings of old were 
defaced by knife marks, and covered with low 


rhyme and verse. 








| Principles of School Sanitation 


The logic is not good, however, which draws 
that conclusion from such evidence. Duplicate 
the conditions inside a school building which 
existed in the old out-house, and the actions will 
be repeated. It is the condition though, not 
inherent destructiveness which causes the act. 
We all hate the ugly, the foul and filthy, and 
children are no exceptions to the rule. They 
show it in all their actions. It is only the dirty, 
the ugly and filthy they destroy. They kill 
snakes, lizards, toads and other reptiles, but 
seldom destroy pretty flowers, delicate china or 
pretty pictures. 

If then we place the children’s toilet ac- 
comodations in a dark cellar and give them filthy 
fixtures in dull or dirty surroundings, they will 
use them, just as adults would, with a feeling of 
loathing, whenever forced to avail themselves of 
the doubtful advantages. And dreading to touch 
the devices, they will not be over scrupulous as 
to the manner of using them; while should they 
become broken or destroyed, a fierce exultation 
will overwhelm them. 

‘The lesson we learn from this study of child 
nature then is to provide the best and most 
approved of sanitary fixtures, in which nothing 
is allowed to remain and fester, an eye-sore to 
all who must use the fixture. Set these fixtures 
in a room flooded with light, bathed in pure fresh 
air, and surrounded with walls and floors of 
impervious materials smooth and white, and the 
main principles of school sanitation have been 
complied with. 

There may be variation in the design of fix- 
tures used, and the way they are installed; but 
the requirements of light, air, color and clean- 
liness are absolute. If the toilet accomodations 
are clean and white, located in bright cheerful 
rooms which are scrupulously clean and well 
ventilated, the most pronounced vandal among 
the children will not feel inclined to deface any 
portion of the room or equipment, but, on the 
contrary, they will take pride in them. 

Useful literature which we believe will prove 
helpful to those interested in this subject, will 
gladly be sent upon request. 

We invite correspondence regarding all 
classes of sanitary installation for schools. 

The “Standard” General Catalogue ‘*P’’ 
(676 pages) is the most complete guide to all 
kinds of sanitary plumbing equipment. It is 
possessed by Plumbing Supply Dealers, 
Architects, Plumbers and Sanitary Engineers as 
well as all “Standard” Showrooms and Offices. 


A half hour’s study of it will in itself constitute 


an education in sanitation. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, U. S. A 


School Sanitation Dept. 
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Caps and Gowns for 
your June Commence- 
ment Exercises. 

Get our prices early 
to prevent delay in 
shipment later on. 


Write TODAY for 
information 


Zimmermann Bros. 
Cap and Gown Dept. 


34 East Water Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


Every Map bearing the following im- 
print carries with it the personal guar- 
antee of the foremost Geographers of 
the world. 
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Br W.& A.K.JONNSTON, Limiren 
Geographers. Engravers & Printers 
EDINBURGE.0 LONDON. 
Send for new Art Catalog of School 
Maps, Globes and Charts. 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
U. $. Agents, 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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BUDGET CLASSIFICATIONS. 

The Philadelphia board of public education 
has recently changed its method of formulating 
and summarizing the annual budget estimates 
so that these may be understood by the mem- 
bers without further analysis. The classification 
of expenditures which is employed is that pre- 
pared by the President’s Commission on Econ- 
omy and Efficiency and which is now in gen- 
eral use in the departments of the United States 
Government. 

In former years, the auditor of the board 
has had considerable trouble in classifying ex- 
penditures because many items might properly 
be charged to two or more of the appropriations. 
In this the very purpose of definitely classify- 
ing appropriations has been defeated in that 
there was possible a juggling of accounts per- 
mitting greater outlay for certain purposes than 
was at first intended. 

The board has divided all expenditures which 
it will make during 1913 under eleven heads as 
follows: 


1. Salaries, Wages, and Other Compensa- 
tion for Personal Services. 
2. Services Other than Personal, 

(1) Transportation of persons. 

(2) Tranportation of things (removal of 
ashes; porterage of books; freight, 
etc.). 

(3) Subsistence of persons 
overtime work, etc.). 

(4) Subsistence and care of animals, and 
storage and care of vehicles. 

(5) Communication service (postage, tele- 
phone, messengers, etc.). 

(6) Printing, engraving, lithographing, and 
binding. 

(7) Advertising and publication of notices. 

(8) Furnishing of heat, light, power and 
electricty. 

(9) Repairs and miscellaneous’ services 
other than personal. 

3. Materials and Supplies. 

(1) Materials. 

(2) Stationery, blank books, drafting, 
scientific and educational supplies. 

(3) Textbooks, maps and charts. 

(4) Fuel (including gas, oil and liquid 
fuels). 

(5) Mechanics’, engineers’, and 
cians’ supplies. 

(6) Cleaning and toilet supplies. 

(7) Sewing supplies and wearing apparel 


(meals for 


electri- 


(8) Forage and other supplies for animals. 

(9) Provisions. 

(10) Special and miscellaneous supplies. 

4. Equipment. 

5. Land and Structures 

(1) Normal School for Girls (provided this 
amount is received from the Common- 
wealth). 

6. Payment of Debt, Refunds, Awards, and 
Indemnities. 

(1) Payment of debt, including payments 
to Sinking Funds. 

(2) Refunds. 

7. Fixed Charges and Contributions Other 
Than Pensions and Retirement Sala- 
ries. 

(1) Rents and_ground rents. 

2) Interest on temporary loan. 

(3) Insurance. 

(4) Scholarships. 

(5) School of Design for Women (provided 
this amount is received from the Com- 
monwealth). 

(6) Teachers’ Institute (provided this 
amount is received from the Common- 
wealth). 

8. Pensions and Retirement Salaries. 

(1) Retirement Fund. 

(2) Teachers’ Aid and Annuity Associa- 
tion (provided this amount is received 
from the Commonwealth). 

9. Emergency. 

10. Delinquencies to Meet Non-Payment of 
Taxes, Discounts, etc., within the year. 

11. Unappropriated. 

Total. 

In explanation of this classification, Mr. John 
M. Walton, auditor of the board, has given defi- 
nitions of various classes of expense incurred. 
He writes: 

Administration Expenses include the cost of 
all services, supplies and materials obtained by 
or for the school district for the use of depart- 
ments or offices which are wholly executive or 
administrative in their functions. Such offices 
are those of the Secretary, Superintendent of 
Buildings, Superintendent of Supplies, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, District Superintendents, 
Bureau of Compulsory Education, School Treas- 
urer, Receiver of School Taxes, and School Con- 
troller. . 

Operation Expenses include the cost of all 
services, supplies and materials obtained by or 
for the school district for the current perform- 


CAPS and GOWNS 
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An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 


A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


HOW TO BUY AT FACTORY PRICES. 

You can get better than wholesale prices on:—Educa. 
| tional Scientific Sppeeetns for all subjects, Laboratory 
Supplies, Milk and Cream Testers, Projection Lanterns 
| Microsco Magnifiers, Dissecting Instruments 
Weights& Measures, Balances, Rules’ 
| Protractors, Color CEZGAS Wheeis and Dises' 
| Thermometers, Baro meters, Hygromet: 
| ers, Tuning Forks, Pitch Pipes, Magnets, Batteries 
| Electric Bells, all kinds of Wire, Motors, Dynamos’ 
Telegraph Instruments, Wireless Apparatus, Chemicai 
Glassware, etc., by sending for our illustrated Cat 
| alogue containing over 1,400 articles for schoo! use, 

CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Mr. School Man: 


| . You are judged by the quality of engrav- 

| ings on your diploma designs. We serve 

| Harvard University, etc., and carry a variety 

; Of diploma and certificate designs appropri- 
ate for your needs. 


Tell us what you want, for we have the 
experience and the facilities for serving you 
to the best advantage. 


Address MARTIN DIPLOMA CO., Boston. 
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ance of its various functions and activities, ex- 
clusive of expenses incurred for administration 
or maintenance. 

Maintenance Expenses include the cost of all 
services, supplies and materials obtained by or 
for the school district in repairing, replacing 
and otherwise upkeeping the permanent proper- 
ties of the school district, whether the proper- 
ties so maintained are in an adminstrative or an 
operative department or office. 

Other Expenses include expenditures of an 
expense nature that are not chargeable to any 
of the specific expense headings above men- 
tioned. 

Capital Outlay includes expenditures for the 
acquisition of land, structures and non-struc- 
tural improvements and equipment. Care has 
been exercised in the endeavor not to include 
in this account cost of new structures and 
equipment, or expenditures upon present struc- 
tures and equipment, which are of the nature 
of replacements and not of the nature of ex- 
tensions of, or additions to, the land, structures, 


non-structural improvements and equipment of 
the school district. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


The board of education of Chicago, IIl., has 
during the past two years, spent large sums of 
money for school renovations, yard improve 
ments and beautification of school premises. 
Many school sites had been enlarged during the 
last ten years, but had not been improved and 
put in shape for use, owing to a lack of funds. 
The board determined to rectify these condi- 
tions and therefore asked for a larger levy for 
building purposes, which was readily granted 
by the city council. 

The board desires to maintain its school build- 
ings in a clean and sanitary condition for play 
purposes and also to provide sufficient space 
properly filled with black earth for planting trees, 
shrubs and flowers. As a step toward the ful 
fillment of the latter, a special committee has 
toured the cities of the East for the purpose 
of obtaining information on methods used. The 
committee will shortly make its report to the 
board. 

The following items will show the amounts 
expended for the various improvements during 
1912: 

Calcimining, painting and varnishing in 201 
schools, $234,665. 

Yard improvements (concrete, iron fences, 
yard filling and earth for tree-planting) for 138 
schools, $127,442. 

For the purpose of stimulating and encourag: 
ing the béautification of school premises by the 
planting of shrubs, flowers, etc., and schoolroom 
decoration by means of floral window-box dis 
plays, a generous offer was made by Hon. 
Charles H. Wacker. Mr. Wacker offered cash 


prizes aggregating $1,000 to successful contest 
ants in a competition for the most beautiful 
schoolrooms, school grounds, vacant lots and 
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QUALITY PLUMBING GOODS 


for schools comprise alarge assortment of Water Closets in many sizes 
and designs. These fixtures are made correct in every detail. 


They are flushed automatically and do not depend upon a 
careless child to pull the chain. The several parts are built strong 
and the water way is large and permits of a generous flush, not too 
much, but just enough to flush thoroughly. 













ngrav- 
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home exteriors of the community. Hundreds of 
children took advantage of the opportunity and 
employed their leisure hours in this work. 
Teachers, principals, engineers and janitors en- 
tered into the spirit of the work with the result 
that six schools the past summer =§ received 
prizes. In addition, six’ janitors were rewarded 
for their zealous work and thirty-three pupils 
were successful in their efforts in school gar- 
den work. 

The city building inspector of Denver, Colo., 
has begun the preparation of a clause in the 
new building ordinance which will require the 
erection of fireproof schools in the future. Work 
has already begun on the construction of fire- 
proof stairs in several of the buildings. The 
construction is to be tested and if it proves 
effective will be gradually introduced in all the 
buildings which require it. 

Battle Creek, Mich. The school board has dis- 
covered recently that the school property, which 
is valued at nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars, is under-insured. The buildings are in- 
sured for $340,000 and steps are to be taken 
toward increasing this amount. The premium 
amounts to $4,000 every three years. 

The board has also made arrangements for 
the installation of fire extinguishers on every 
floor of school buildings and the erection of fire- 
escapes on all buildings. 

Denver, Colo. The fire warden of Denver, 
Colo., has made a report on the condition of 
the school buildings which has resulted in an 
order compelling the school board to take action. 
It was found that out of seventy school build- 
ings, only two had been equipped with exterior 
fire escapes in violation of both the city and 
State law. A number of buildings are so con- 
Structed that in case of fire or boiler explosions 
there would be but a meager possibility of 
escape 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


The school board of Lincoln, Neb., has re- 
cently adopted a new salary schedule for the 
grades The minimum has been raised from 
$585 per year to $650, and the maximum from 
$765 to $850. The school year has been in- 
creased at the same time from nine to nine and 
One-half months and the changes will involve 
an additional expenditure of $10,000 per year. 

The school board of Lowell, Mass., has voted 


to increase the salaries of teachers. The sche- 
dule submitted by the teachers’ committee was 
as follows: $650 for first, second and third 
years. 

$700 for fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh years. 

$750 for eighth, ninth and tenth years. 

$800 for eleventh and succeeding years. 

The kindergarten teachers, numbering twenty- 
two, request that their maximum be raised $100. 
Twenty of them have taught over ten years, 
one five years, one four years. 

An increase of $50 was recently granted to 
about 1,200 teachers in the public schools of 
Baltimore, Md. This does not include the full 
teaching force, as 200 are already receiving the 
maximum salary of $800 yearly. 


Philadelphia Salaries. 


The Philadelphia board of education has rati- 
fied the salary schedule for employes of the 
public schools which provides advances aggre- 
gating nearly $500,000. The salary of Supt. M. 
G. Brumbaugh has been raised from $7,500 to 
$9,000. Janitors will receive advanced salaries 
amounting to $30,800. 

The following salaries were fixed by the new 
schedule: 

William Dick, secretary of the board, $5,000; 
J. Horace Cooke, superintendent of buildings, 
$5,500; Edward Merchant, assistant secretary 
of the board, $3,500; Thomas A. Hughes, of the 
secretary's department, $2,000. 

Kindergarten Public Industrial Art School 
teachers, $600; to be increased to $750 in ten 
years. 

Sewing and primary grade teachers, $600; 
$900 in ten years. 

Male teachers in the grammar grades and of 
woodwork in seventh and eighth grades, $800; 
$1,300 in ten years. 

All other teachers of grammar, special, cook- 
ing and elementary training classes, $700; $1,000 
in ten years. 

Principals of primary schools, fewer than five 
divisions, $700; $1,000 in ten years. 

Principals of primary schools of five or more 
divisions and principals of unit schools of fewer 
than five divisions, $800; $1,100 in ten years, 

Principals of unit schools of five or more dil- 
visions, $1,000; $1,300 in ten years. 

Supervising principals of primary or element- 
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ary manual training schools, $1,300; $1,600 in 
ten years. 

Supervising principals of grammar or unit 
schools, $2,100; $2,500 in ten years. 

Superintendent of schools, $9,000; associate 
superintendents, $4,500; director of music, 
$4,500; chief examiner, $4,000; director of 
drawing, $4,000; director of physical educa- 
tion, $4,000; assistant district superintendent, 
$3,600; chief of bureau of compulsory edu- 
cation, $3,600; director of household economy 
and assistant to superintendent, $3,000; chief 
medical inspector, $3,000. 

Director of kindergartens, $2,500. 

Male assistants to director of physical edu- 
cation, $1,200, and $1,400 in ten years; other as- 
sistants to director of physical education, and 
to directors of music, drawing, household econ- 
omy, kindergartens and librarian, $1,000, and 
$1,200 in five years. 

Supervisor of school gardens, $1,000; head 
nurse, $1,000; assistant head nurse, $900; school 
nurses, each, $750; assistant medical nurses, 
each, $600; secretary to the superintendent of 
schools, $1,000. 

Clerical assistants to supervising principals 
of Class A, $500, and $620 in four years; to dis- 
trict superintendents and district attendance of- 
ficers, Class B, $620, and $720 in four years. 

Manual Arts Studies. 

Petaluma, Cal. A course in domestic science 
has been added to the high-school curriculum. 
The equipment consists of a well equipped 
kitchen, a large dining-room, storeroom, cloak- 
room and lockers and the department is located 
in a new building. Coursts in manual training 
and sewing were introduced three years ago 
and have since proven popular with the 
students. 

Educational exhibits are held annually for 
the purpose of arousing enthusiasm among the 
patrons and the general public. The schools 
are under the direction of Superintendent E. B. 
Dykes, who is now serving his fifth year. 

Supt. Joseph Howerth of Shamokin, Pa., has 
recently urged the school board to establish a 
course in manual training. Mr. Howerth points 
out that it is not the aim of manual training to 
prepare students for work in trades but to make 
them familiar with the use of tools in early 
youth, 
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MOVABLE 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


In selecting wood working equipment for your school get the best. Each 
CRESCENT jointer has safety guard. You can have the machine equipped with 
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designed for educational work. 
been more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, being offi- 
cially used in over a thousand cities and towns. Prepared to meet the individual needs 
of every school, both in variety of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly 
what your school requires. 

Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing these colors 

together with many other art work materials. Address our nearest office. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - Springfield, Massachusetts 
New Yerk Philadelphia 
CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES Co. 
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In Cakes - In Pans - In Tubes 
FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 


Sredtey’e Water Colors were originated and especially 
ey are unequalled for educational purposes, and have 


Atlante San Francisco 
KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. 


Satele bane 6: © t The P. & L. Line of Drawing Papers 


are known as the best for all kinds of School work. 


White, Cream, Manila, Gray. 


Primary Drawing or Cartridge Papers made in tive colors. 
WHITE WOVE, WHITE, MANILA, and GRAY DRAWING 
furnished in Quadrille Rulings. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., School Supplies % 


NEW YORK CITY 


slight additional " 
cost. The safety y 4 
head eliminates the ? 
possibility of serious = 
accident to the oper- oe 
ator of a jointer. oe 
The CRESCENT safety head is + 
durable, convenient to operate, and = 
hasa very efficient method of setting % 
the knives, something not found on oe 
all safety heads. Find out all about oe 
these features. Ask for our cata- oe 
log describing band saws, saw ta- & 
bles, shapers, jointers, variety wood + 
workers, planers, swing saws, disk grinders, borers and Universal wood workers °° 
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The Crescent Machine Co., go ene Sat com Spent 
No. 6 Columbia Street LEETONIA, OHIO. U. 8. A. a 
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RATING TEACHERS. 

One of the opportunities for improving the 
teaching corps is the advancement of salaries 
on a basis which takes efficiency rather than 
long service into account. The large cities have 
understood this and have almost without excep- 
tion worked out elaborate plans for rating the 
work of instructors. Smaller cities and vil- 
lages have almost entirely neglected this factor 
for improving the teacher in the service, al- 
though several simple and workable plans have 
been put in operation by earnest and fearless 
superintendents. 

Such a plan has been used with success by 
Supt. J. R. Lowry of Park City, Tenn. It re- 
quires that the teachers be classified in eight 
grades, the new beginners to be placed in 
grade one and to receive the minimum salary. 
Promotions are made yearly upon recommenda- 
tions of the superintendent and based upon a 
careful estimate of the year’s work. This esti- 
mate is figured upon a scale of 100 per cent and 
is dependent upon a test involving the follow- 
ing ten points: 

1. Influence upon students in interesting them 
in study; in inspiring them to better doing and 
living; in implanting nobler ideals of life, per- 
sonality, ete. 

2. Teaching ability; methods employed, pro- 
fessional progress; tact and skill, affability and 
enthusiasm; ability to adapt means to fit con- 
ditions, etc. 

3. Discipline whether repressive or restric- 
tive: whether through restraint or through in- 
terest in work, etc. 

4. Scholarship, accuracy in things taught; 
fund of supplementary information; preparation 
of lessons; promptness—on time always with 
everything pertaining to her duties. 

6. Energy, snap, life, go, force in class work. 

7. Growth, improvement, professional zeal, 
etc. 

8. Results measured by preparation of pupils 
—comparative number able to advance in grade 
and make good in grade above 

9. Relations with other teachers, attitude to- 
ward principal, manner of co-operating willingly 
and pleasantly in all that goes toward making 
better conditions for the schools. 

10. Care of books, registers, school property, 


neatness of room, teacher's desk, etc. 

Such teachers as receive a total rating of 80 
per cent or more on the test are advanced one 
grade and are given a salary increase of $5 per 
month. Such as fail to reach 80 per cent may 
be denied promotion and may even be reduced 
in chass as the judgment of the superintendent 
dictates. The ratings of the teachers are made 
jointly by the superintendent and the principals. 


A Texas superintendent who must write many 
letters to school officials and other public offi- 
cials has a rubber stamp with the following 
legend: “This is to be regarded as a letter and 
under no circumstances is to be quoted, pub- 
lished, reproduced or circulated.” The stamp 
has the value of making the contents of his 
letter confidential especially when addressed to 
editors of daily newspapers. 


Signs warning automobilists to slow down 
while passing are posted near public scnool- 


houses in Boston and several other New Eng- 
land cities. When classes are dismissed, the 
pupils of some of the larger schools overrun 
the narrow streets. 


A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION OF 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


To demonstrate the practical instruction in 
cooking and housekeeping offered in the high 
school at St. Cloud, Minn., a dinner is prepared 
and served each year by the members of the 
class. To this meal the members of the school 
board and their wives, the superintendent and 
the principal of the school and representatives 
of the daily press are invited. 

The menu is worked out by the members of 
the class as a regular class problem and the 
buying, preparing, cooking and baking of the 
foods are done by them. Before receiving the 
approval of the instructor, the menu must give 
evidence that a well-balanced meal, so far as 
nourishment and cost, will be offered 

To the dinner served on February 5th, twenty- 
four persons sat down. The menu consisted of 
the following: 

Fruit Cocktail 
Breadsticks 
Potatoes in Half-Shell 
Creamed Peas in Timbales 
Sauted Apples Rolls Cranberry Jelly 
Oil Pickles 


Consomme 
Veal Loaf 


Fruit Salad 
Cherry 


Cheese Straws 
Mousse Cake 
Coffee 


Cream Mints 


PncMectestectectectectectactestactactacPastacPactecte Mactectas®, 
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The most interesting and valuable part of 
the printed menu card consisted of the follow- 
ing table of cost: 


Food Material for Twenty-four Persons. 





Grape Fruit, 1-3 dozen ‘ .. .$0,35 
Oranges, 1 1-3 dozen........ ide Wikiatee ae A 
Maraschino Cherries, 1 pint............... 50 
Veal, 8 pounds...... ey ens » wei 
Pork, 2 pounds..... i 30 
Eggs, 1 1-3 dozen... sh -dyace hale recs iehesee 
rotwtoes; 1 peck........5s«. herd .09 
BOTeM,. Di. GUMTIBS 6 ok. kc ocedely ais a, 
ee peas 20 
Pemeeer, 296 DOURGS: «<6 ci bcc es saws évccin, 
pO Ee er ae ‘ 20 
Sugar, 6% pounds “A ase eet as + i<eel ae 
Pee, 2 GGG. c ccc... ineee ones a 30 
Flour, 4 pounds Race aeates cent ll 
(0 eee ee ee 02 
Lard, % pound pie hades ta <h. hcety ce ce 
Lettuce, 4 bunches......... &. entices .20 
Denenas, % GOOSEN... ... 6.5.5. vert) 
Pineapple, 2 cans......... reer 50 
Walnuts, % pound......... Poa iaae ee ee 
Peanuts, 2 pounds.. Sore Tee .20 
Lemons, 2 ee oy” Yeenete aa on wae 
Cream, 3 quarts Pe 8 de is a ee a . 
Baking Powder, 6 teaspoonfuls............ .02 
Vanilla, 3 teaspoonfuls............ é640e) 
COCO, % POURG.... ccc ccccveses nies 30 

$7.96 


Average cost per person, 33 cents. 


Part-Time Classes. 

A new plan for taking care of part-time 
classes has recently been put in operation in 
New York City after extended trials at public 
school 147, Manhattan. 

The usual plan for part-time classes provides 
that morning classes assemble at 8:30 and con- 
tinue in session with a brief recess, until 12:15. 
The afternoon class assembles at 12:30 and re 
mains until 4:15. The plan has the disadvan- 
tage of permitting children to roam for half 4 
day and compels the use of classrooms late in 
the afternoon. At the same time the afternoon 
classrooms are often in a disturbed condition 
and the cleaning of the full-time rooms which 
begins at three, has a disturbing effect. 

Under the new plan the classes are divided 
into early-time and late-time classes. The for- 
mer assembles at 8:30 and is in session uttil 
10:30. It then goes to the playground. The 
late class assembles at 10 o’clock and remains 
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= in the playground until 10:30 when it takes the called Kansas taciturn. But when the debate is Pupils will be permitted to take art, music, 
as classroom vacated by the early class and re- finished and Kansas has won it gets to work. etc., less than five times a week, but credit will 
‘ mains there until 12:45 when it goes to lunch Kansas never permits enterprises of pith and be given in these subjects only as pupils com- 
‘ss The early class remains in the playground until moment to be sicklied o’er with the pale cast plete the equivalent of five hours for one se- 
- 11 o'clock and then goes to lunch recess for an oO thought and lose the name of action. _Noth mester, or a total of 100 periods in any subject. 
av hour. At noon it goes to the classroom of a_ ing like that for Kansas, U. S. A. In Kansas’ High school students will be expected to prac- 
7a full-time class which it occupies until 12:45 and action treads the heels of decision. We shall tice penmanship until they have reached a de- 
a then returns to its own room. The late class is doit. It is done. gree of proficiency satisfactory to the instructor. 
rh - lunch until 1:45 when it reassembles and oc- “The bogy of copyright will not daunt Kansas, The number of academic subjects will vary 
UW oe the playground for fifteen minutes. At nor will the specter of contracts and long-term according to the courses pursued. The college 
08 2 o'clock Jit returns to its classroom and remains agreements deter. For Kansas, if pushed to it, academic course will require a minimum of 
07 there until 3:45. will set resolutely about writing its own school twenty-six grades in academic subjects. Other 
‘en joth classes are under this arrangement en- books. And think of the number of Kansans that courses, such as the household arts and even 
7. abled to spend four full hours in the classroom. can turn off a book a day without extending the general course, will require but eighteen 
18 The early teacher assists the late teacher from themselves.” credits in academic work. 

a 2 to 2:30 o'clock and the late teacher assists the District Superintendent Bardwell of the New 


- early teacher from 9:30 to 1 o'clock. The time HIGH SCHOOLS. York City schools, in his annual report to the 
4 table is as follows: 


06 Merty-Time Class Pittsburgh, Pa. Supt. S. L. Heeter has re- board of education, declares that the high 
90 8:30 to 10:30— Siemnegnm —— cently announced a change in the high-school schools are not well supervised. Mr. Bardwell 
02 10:30 to 11:00—Playground courses of study by w hich cooking will be given urged that the schools erected | in the “r* 
01 11:00 to 12-00- prs seneue. the same credit as Latin and manual training should be made smaller. He believes that - a 
30 12:00 to 19:46—Room of full-time clase. will receive the same as history The change pupils is as large a number as can be handle 
——— os Ak is considered the most advanced step ever taken’ with efficiency and that this number should not 
$7.96 = we ee tlhe in the process of liberalizing the course in high be exceeded by means of annexes, nor by double 
10:00 to 10:30— Playground. schools. The aim of the change is to secure and sessions. Mr. Bardwell believes that or ares 
10:30 to 12: 15 Classroom ; hold a greater number of students in the high should be separated as rapidly = oo an 
12:45 to 1: ‘5 tenes Senden school which will enable them to more com- made the nuclei of new independent schools. 
t-time 1:45 to 2:00 Playground pletely fit themselves for their life work. Mr. Bardwell declares that every school ac 
. : 2-0) 8°45 Classroom The change provides that pupils shall receive commodating 1.500 or more pupils should have 
public — me , the same credit for the special studies as they a vice-principal to assist the principal at all 
are at present getting for the strictly cultural times in the administrative matters. The vice- 
= ts nine ee th sch gg ce subjects. It is also provided that pupils will principal should not be — So 
d con- passed by the legislature publish the books used not be obliged to take four periods a day on ble list, but should be ge ™ y P = a ‘oe 
12:15. in all the public oshaete The state printing academic work and they can meet the require- of superintendents a — a = ba 
nd re office will have charge of the manufacture of the mes all courses by taking three academic the principal and ee ad ae sho a4 hats wt 
1dvan- | books and the children will be supplied at cost studies each semester throughout the four cy a Sage Sire peer as 
“P . ‘ : : . years ‘ P ‘ipals 
ee soe a tia ae oe ee a In some of the general courses, such as in- ont tee a oe ae oe 
noon which has made the adoption of books a political 4uStrial arts, pupils can meet the requirements ntroducec at oe k a 
dition issue rather than an educational function of the >Y taking three academic subjects the first 7 een sora a Blas ' Ww 
which school authorities and two only the last three years Time must North Brookfield, Mass Principal Geo. - 
The St. Louis Republic, under date of Febru be left for one or two special subjects each day, Paulsen has revised the courses in the = 
ivided ary in commenting on the law says especially during the last two years. rhe main school rhe aim of the principal is to ~~ 1€ 
e for- Kansas has decided to print its own school consideration in the future is the preparation pupils sufficient practical knowledge to Bet 1em 
until bool Other states have debated the wisdom of boys and girls for the work which they are’ for college or for employment after graduation. 
The of that plan. Kansas is not averse to debate. It to pursue in the future, thus relegating to the Two years ago the curriculum was almost 
mains can cuss a subject as fluently and fiercely as second place the preparation for college work wholly classical and scientific, with Latin and 
any her commonwealth on earth. Kansas has The following are the requirements for the French as required subjects and Greek as an 


heve hirked an argument Nobody has ever observance of the changes optional 
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world by raising the individual. Applied on thousands 
of buildings in more 

WE SUPPLY COMPLETE PRINTING OUT- than 500 cities in the 

FITS SUITED FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. U. S. A. and Canada 








Send for Catalog 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER Ne, 10 one ace ee 
Chicago New York Washington, D.C. St. Louis Dallas Vonnegut Hardware Co. Hon Buprin Srlt - Releasing 
Kansas City Omaha St. Paul Seattle General Distributors Fire Exit Latches 


‘*MADE ON HONOR” 
Indianapolis, ihe U. S.A. CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THEM? 


Hamrick-Tobey ATIBINAL 2¥svess 
| Sanitary 




















The Crayon that gives 
the best results on all 
classes of Blackboards. 


for Rural Schools 


Sanitary—Durable 


Embodies all the perfec- 
tions of Bubblers opera- 
ting under water pressure 
















May we ship through your 
dealer a sample case of 25 
gross, freight prepaid, for 
30 days’ trial, to prove 
their superior merits. 


Write for Prices and Catalogs 


Hamrick-Tobey Co. 


Wausau, Wis. 


National CrayonCo. 


West Chester, Pa. 






Samples Mailed 
Free on Request 


















line jets an image tube is provided. This ex- Outdoor Drinking 
clusive feature consists of a little tube with a 
pinhole at the inner end and a piece of mica at 
the outer end. It acts like a camera and pro- 
jects to the mica a complete picture of the 
white hot ends of the carbons. The instrument, : : be 
with either lamp equipment, sells for $35.00. firm to perfect a satisfac- 
tory non-freezing outdoor 
faucet. In fact, the Mur- 


Fountain. 
The Murdock Mfg. Com 
pany, of Cincinnati, O., 
was the first American 








This column has been begun for the purpose of , : 
heeping school authorities in touch with the newest Graphite Productions, 
inventions and the latest productions in school fur The complete line of Dixon graphite products gqock non-freezing plumb- 
niture, apparatus and supplies. News concerning is described, illustrated and priced in a new ing fixtures wer 
new articles and trade literature is invited. Ques- catalog issued February first. The pamphlet is 
tions on school aquipment, furniture, ete., will be of interest to school authorities because of the 






> the pion- 
eers and are famous all 
over the world. 

Along the lines which 
have made their former 
faucets so well known, the 
Murdock Company has 
now completed a sanitary 
drinking fountain which is 
the first truly non-freezing 
bubbler on the market. 

The Murdock outdoor 











promptly answered. iddress, Trade News Editor. 


McIntosh Miopticon. 

To supply the demand for a light, portable 
stereopticon which should combine low cost 
and adaptability to widely varying conditions, 
the McIntosh Stereopticon Company, Chicago, 
has just placed on the market the “McIntosh 
Miopticon.”’ 

The lantern is equipped with standard 4% 


)xnouucz | 


7 





TRY, |e 













in. condensing lenses and a high-grade 1% in. -_ bubbler is equipped with a 
projection lens of 6, 8, 10 or 12 inch equivalent. 
The lighting equipment consists of an are lamp 
or acetyline burner, as may be desired. The 
former is planned to be used in connection with 
a rheostat of 5-ampere capacity, producing 1,000 


bronze bubbling cup so 
designed that it will drain 
instantly when the water 
supply is shut off. The 
working parts of the foun- 
tain are all located below 
the frost line and are oper- 

Microtome Catalog. ated by a foot lever. Every 

Illustrating and describng a number of im- Part of the fountain is of 
proved microtomes, the Bausch & Lomb Optical the most substantial char- 
Company has just issued the twentieth edition acter. The drain which 
of its “Catalog B.” opens when the water is 
shut off, is also below the frost line, and the 
fountain is guaranteed to operate perfectly in 
any temperature not below ten degrees below 
zero. 

The fountain is designed to serve every pur- 
The rotary models include a new simplified pose for a “rough and ready” outdoor sanitary 
McINTOSIL MIOPTICON microtome designed by Professor Minot of the drinking device for schoolyards, playgrounds 

Harvard Medical School. The instrument is in- and other public places where drinking water is 
candle power. The outfit can be attached to tended for rapid serial work and has all of the g necessity all the year round, 





large list of crayons, pencils and erasers espe- 
cially designed for general school, manual train- 
ing and school-art purposes. Graphite crucibles 
and other tools for school shops are shown as 
well. The catalog may be had from the School 
Department of the firm. 


FROST LINE 




















y WASTE ro SEWER 


Murdoek Outdoor 
Drinking Fountain. 













The changes to be noted in the standard slid- 
ing models consist of increased knife excursion, 
broadened knife blocks and improved clamp 
construction. 















any ordinary incandescent socket with safety. efficiency of the more complicated and higher 
The acetyline burner is of the four-jet approved priced models. It sells for $40, without knife. The school board of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
type and is equipped with a large reflector. The catalog includes, also, a number of im- made an appropriation for an automobile truck 


To replace the red or blue glass which is used proved and new accessories for B. & L. micro- to be used in carrying supplies to the various 
in most lanterns for viewing the are or acety- tomes. school buildings 
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Spring is Coming and With it 


the demand for more and purer drinking water. 
Don't stifle the demand by failing to provide 


RUNDLE-SPENCE BUBBLERS 


Manufactured by 


RUNDLE. SPENCE MF6. CO., wi" 


















Every swallow of water is 
clean, cool and _ refreshing 


All bubble cups are 
law-proof, but very 
few are germ-proof, 
_ The Clow ‘‘Madden Patent” 
Drinking Cups are both 


; MAHONEY SANITARY 
DRINAING FOUNTAINS 


Send for Clow Bubble Cup 
Fountain Catalogue 
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of different sizes perfectly. 


cepting free samples. 


ACORN SHAPE BOTTLES. 
Order through your dealer or direct from us. 





These wells will satisfy your desires, especially the ‘'U. S.” which fits holes 


NON-EVAPORATING and DUSTPROOF are a few of the many advantages 
of our goods. Get samples and prices and be convinced. No obligation in ac- 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF PRESSED STEEL INK WELLS AND 


U. S. Inkwell Co. 


Des Moines, lowa 





Pat. Nov 14, "11 


Squires No. 3 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush top inkwells are the best on the market and mu 
tensively used than any others. Our No. 3 fits the same size hole as does 
finished in bronze, but will nickel when so ordered. 

Our No. 12 has a very short neck and extends above the surface of the desk only one. 


as desired. 


Inc. 

























SCHOOL LAW NOTES. 

The Massachusetts state board of education 
is recommending the passage of a law authoriz- 
ing compulsory part-time instruction for child 
workers of the state. The state board bases 
its demands upon the difficulty now found in the 
industries in giving systematic training and the 
increasing demands for men of skill and indus- 
trial knowledge. The part-time instruction is 
sought as a substitute for the old-time appren- 
tice system. 

Attorney General Crawford of Oregon has ren- 
dered an opinion in which he holds that when 
the capacity of established high schools in the 
cities is exhausted entrance of students from 
outside territory to municipal high schools can 
be gained only by the payment of tuition raised 
directly by taxation in the territory to cover 
that particular cost. The attorney general is 
doubtful whether the city high school could be 
forced to receive students from outside sections 
when it is crowded to its capacity unless it has 
been given assurance of proper compensation. 

The opinion was given in answer to a request 
of the Portland board of education regarding 
the interpretation of the initiative bill enacted 
by the people regarding county high schools, 

City Attorney I. D. Moore has advised the New 
Orleans School board that it has the right to 
change or adopt school books for the city 
schools regardless of the state board of edu- 
cation, the law making an exception for the 
parish of Orleans. He advised, however, that 
the board must be governed by the state law 
which provides that a board cannot change at 
any one adoption more than three subjects or 
parts of subjects in the elementary grades and 
not more than two in the high scrool grades in 
certain subjects and not more than five in 
others. 


THE FACTS ABOUT SCHOOL BOOK 
COSTS. 
(Concluded from Page 15) 
these papers fairly screamed with joy at finally 
Well, this is about the size 
and character of the lobbies maintained by pub- 


running it to earth. 


lishers elsewhere. 

Most every school bookman has made up his 
mind as to what particular conditions are most 
favorable to him. The small publisher prefers 
the large unit of adoption, because, if he has 


That “‘ Tannewitz” 
Flush Top All-Steel Inkwell 


5 years On the market. 
2,000,000 in use. 
school desks because un- 
breakable, and cannot be re- 
moved from the desk. Fea- 
tures are patented and used 
by us exclusively. Avoid imi- 
tations 
“Tanne witz."’ 








The Tannewiltz Works 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 












Best for 


Look for the name 
Sample free. 
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a good book, he feels that he 


has an equal 
chance with his large competitor. 


The large 
houses, which already have the business in the 
small units and which must maintain a large 
agency force to defend it, prefer legislation 
which provides the small unit, but not any of 
the houses are spending time or money to secure 
such laws as they prefer. The fact always re- 
mains that the schools must have books, and 
that these books will not be supplied at less than 
cost. If the laws provide for cheap books, then 
cheap books will be furnished. If the best 
books are desired, then the price of producing 
the best books must be paid, and, in addition 
to these prices, a legitimate profit to both the 


publisher and the book dealer must be aliowed. 


SUITING THE COURSE TO THE CHILD. 
(Concluded from Page 15) 

There 

was too much attention drawn toward the pupil 

who failed. 


tension on both teachers and _ pupils. 


The new system allows the teacher to give 
all her time to teaching her class. When they 
complete a section they go on into the next 
and the pupils receive their report cards which 
tell them how well they have accomplished the 
work of thet section but no further notice is 
taken of the transition. If the teacher finds 
a pupil with his work well done and too much 
time on his hands she advances him to a see- 
tion working a little ahead of his present one 
and that fills his time without making a large 
gap in his education. If she finds the work 
too hard the pupil is dropped back a section or 
little time. Re- 
peating a grade is rarely necessary and only 


two lower and he loses but 


a teacher can fully appreciate the advantage 
of that. 
2. It makes “homework” unnecessary. 
Where a teacher has one class she feels the 
necessity of talking too much and the pupils 
are left little time for study. 
lack of self-reliance. 


This breeds a 
The country pupil is a 
better worker because his teacher has many 





halfinch. It is made in five sizes to fit holes 144, 1%, 1%, 1% and 1% inches. 
with a cork stopper having an ornamental composition cap or with ru 


DANN’S NOISEL 


the market. The only noiseless felt eraser that cannot get out of shape. 
Write today for samples and prices 


EE. W. A. ROWLES, *: 327-331 So. Market St. 


Inkwell Company 
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" 
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Squires No. 12 Inkwell 


ch more ex. 
our No. 8, is 


It is provided 
bber stopper, 


See next month's journal for otherstyles. Write for illustrated circular and prices, 


Squires Inkwell Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 






ESS ERASER 


comes nearer to the ideals of 
an absolutely sanitary and 


noiseless eraser than any 
other. 





It is now used in the 
leading cities of the country. 
Thousands of smaller cities 
use no other. 








The only sewed eraser on 









CHICAGO, ILL. 


grades to listen to and he must do his own 
work. Two or three sections to hear leaves 
time to the pupil for preparation of his lessons 
and forees the teacher to teach instead of hear 
a lesson. A teacher with 
one division hears a class recite and can im- 
mediately afterwards call them up for another 
recitation; with two or more divisions she must 


The reason is plain. 


go to the next class and the first class must 
have something to do or it will annoy the 
second recitation. It is necessary, then, to ex- 
plain to them how to prepare the lesson for 
the next day, a task the pupil is perfectly will- 
ing to do when he understands what is expected 
of him. When dismissal time comes, he has the 
lesson for the next day and goes home happy 
and care free. And, the next morning the 
teacher begins teaching again instead of cor- 
recting papers to find out how much the parents 
have retained from their schooldays. 

3. It utilizes all the time of the school year. 

With promotion time coming twice a year at 
best, it is a fact that it used to come too slowly 
to some and too quickly to others. One class 
of teachers always found promotion day a week 
off when they had a month of work to cover 
and they rushed along regardless of what the 
pupils were gaining. The other part completed 
the work in less than the required time and 
until the end of the term. 
Under the new system all this is unnecessary 


“marked time” 
as has been explained before. 

Some teachers will hold that they can fill 
out the course for the bright pupils so as te 
consume the time but the waste is there just 
the same as we have to make thinking beings 
and not encyclopedias. 

1. It does away with examinations. 

Probably few teachers hold to the idea that 
an examination is any real test of a pupil’s 
knowledge. Examinations are unnecessary 
uuder this system as the test of a pupil’s ad 
vancement is not dependent upon how much he 
remembers of the past lessons but, rather, upom 
his ability to do the work of the next grade. 
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School Sound Sounal ” 








ELECTRIC SELF-WINDING 
MASTER and PROGRAM 
CLOCK for $100.00 
Standard models ar- 


ranged for 24 and 5 Specifications. 

minute intervals and 60- beat, self- winding regulator, 12 
in. white enameled dial, platinum tip- 
ped circuit closers, control for any 












‘“Readyshift”’ Program Clock 











An eight-day regulator, 
80-beat pendulum with 
program device and 


switchboard all con- single or multiple cir- 





tained in neat and sub- cuit signals automati- number of SECONDARY CLOCKS. 

aoa “ stantial cabinet of cally silenced during Six Program Five Minute Interval Pro- 
rNo.8is quarter-sawed oak or any period when not de- gram Machine, with AUTOMATIC 
only one. icant sired. Norelaytroubles. wl CALENDAR SWITCH for silencing 
Ropea oe ; : bells on any day or night of the week 
oxtail as desired. 

Case of golden quartered oak, cabi- 
da. net finish or finish to match sample as 


Time Switchboard in Model C512 submitted. 
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Adaptability 
For use in any school or college, 
send for information blank and we 
will see that it will meet your full re- 
quirements. 
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Terms 


Furnished complete, with Samson 


n the No. 3 battery for operation, complete 
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citios 0 5 10'S 2025 3035 40.4550 SPOILS NOLS 12025150155 140145] 50159 STYLE AGOTF ne a my: oe and 
operation, for $100 00 f. o. b. factory. 

es Mounted in lower part of above cabinet. Handy and P . : y 

ape. accessible. The name © Readyshift’’ just naturally Write for Catalog S on our complete line of 

— suggests itself when you set or change your program ' 


ELECTRIC MASTER, PROGRAM 


by solid plugs on this solid, plainly marked switchboard. 
AND SECONDARY CLOCKS 


Write for Booklet P 2 


is own HAHL AUT TI L K : 
leaves 2644-8 N. a Sen 2 ama c “ Onn. SS. FRED FRICK CLOCK CO. 


lessons Manufacturers of “Hahl Automatic Pneumatic Clock Systems."’ WAYNESBORO, PENNA, 
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snniiel His teacher is_ the best Ju ge of his mental With the different classes working in the many ways that they were learning practical 
o ce power and her judgment is taken. same room one absorbs a great deal of the work agriculture. 
s must Possible Disadvantages. that is addressed to the other. When the lag- We are proud of our school department and 
ov the 1. Rushing. gard has acquired some of the book work of of our superintendent and I offer this brief out- 
to ex- There is a possibility that the teacher will each grade he is better fitted for life than he line of our system in hopes that the ideas may 
on for carry the bright ones too rapidly but she has would be had he spent two or three years in be deemed worthy of a trial in other cities. 
ly will- to rely on her judgment, and the public has each of = re grades, as often hap- THE GENUINE DEMOCRACY OF THE 
<pected to trust to her good sense, in many other cases pened under the old system. UNIQUE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
has the of as great importance. There is also the check Practical Education. BUFFALO. 
happy of the school principal and this danger is not From the third grade on the pupils have (Continued from Page 12) 
ng the very great. their gardens of vegetables and flowers and Special teachers—various schedules, $600 to 
of com 2. Danger of too many classes. many so-called laggards have proved masters $1,500. 
esmmaul Under such an elastic system there is a ten- of the soil. Handwork is given from the re- For about a year, teachers and officers, are 
parents ; ree siamo - : upon probation. After that, when successful, 
dency to form too many classes but by judicious ceiving class on and the sixth, seventh and ; 
re ' 7 ' they have permanent appointments and are re- 
\] year. combinations this danger becomes more a the- eighth grade boys have woodwork while the movable only by concurrent decielen of male 
vear at ory than a reality. girls are taught cooking and sewing. intendent and of mayor upon a public hearing. 
slowly 3. Grouping the retarded pupils together. The large schools have ungraded classes for ‘The tenure is as good as it should be or need 
e class This is the most dangerous point and one the few pupils who can not find a place in any be. 
a week that must be guarded against. When Fresno of the sections and here the larger foreign Status of Teachers Good. 
) cover started this system some of the schools tried children learn the language without the dis- Considered as a whole, these salaries are fair. 
iat. the the plan of grouping all the slow ones with comfort of going into classes with children The tenure is excellent. Only in New Jersey 
:pleted one teacher, all the medium ones with a second twelve or fifteen years younger. and in Washington, D. C., do teachers have 
1e and and all the bright ones with a third. This was The high school offers the regular four years stronger tenure. In these jurisdictions, they 
term. done under the belief that a teacher could of work with two additional years of college are removable only by action in the regular law 
essere handle all of one kind to a better advantage. work and here they may learn wood or iron Courts. ‘ 
It was a fine plan as judged by the teacher of | working, the commercial branches or agricul- lhe teachers have . non-compulsory —_- 
system operated by the city department official- 
an fill the fast pupils but the teacher of the slow class ture. = ly however and as efficient as such a system can 
as to Was not so enthusiastic about it even though At a recent county fair the schools offered ® be: that is, it is Sot so ontiofectees to on Me 
e just she was promised the fast class for the sue- novel exhibit. A building, specially built, was terests as the two great pension systems of the 
beiaal ceeding term. It worked a hardship on the divided into compartments or booths and the State of New Jersey and of the City of New 
teacher but a greater injury to the pupil for it pupils worked before large crowds. In one sec York but is far better, under the circumstances, 
took the leaven from the loaf and the slow ones tion worked a drawing elass, in another the boys than none. The pension system frees the 
a that became slower and slower. There was no stand- took their lesson in woodworking, in a third schools from the aged and the invalid whom 
pupil’s ard of comparison and the lazy ones took ad- the girls at sewing machines showed that they elsewhere sympathy alone permits to continue 
aan fantage of that fact ¢ ‘or . It could make articles of apparel, while in a the appearance of service and who in fact are 
essary Vantage of that fact and put forth no effort u , ; | ommuitante though not 60 styled. 
’s ad- was found that these divisions drew farther fourth a class of white-aproned girls demon- The status of teachers in Beffelo ic on the 
ich he apart, whereas, when the fast and slow were in _ strated that their future husbands would not whole. therefore. good. Incidentally, one notes 
: upon the same room, the lines converged. It is a suffer from indigestion. A fifth booth inter- that the women ‘teachers of the city have a 
grade. poor plan to remove an incentive and grouping’ ested the farmers for there the students were chapter house for their general association. 


the laggards together has just that effect. testing milk for butter fat and showing in This is a club or sorority house; and the mem- 





Cornell Sectional Buildings 


Complete Painted Ready to Set wi 
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FIREPROOF SGHOOLS 
John T. Simpson 


Architect and Engineer 





1224 Essex Building NEWARK, N. J. 





Prang “Crayonex” 


The secret of the excellent results obtained by | 
the use of Prang ‘‘Crayonex’’ is due to the fact 
that they contain a minimum amount of wax. The | 
colors blend and work over each other perfectly 

The secret of their popularity is due to the fact | 
that the colors have been specially selected for 
school use. 

The secret of their extensive use is due to their price. 


Crayonex No. 3, eight colors, box 
Crayonex No. 4, sixteen colors, box. ‘ 
Crayonex No.5, four extra large sticks,4\ x9- 16in., box . 


Send for our new Art Catalogue 


if} THE PRANG COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas 
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Co., 


We build houses to meet every requirement. 


Art catalog by mail on receipt of 4c, stamps, 
Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. 
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Coreg. Stores, Churches, Schoothouses, Playhouses, Studios, Cottages 
Built in sections, convenient for handling and are 
Sake erected simply by bolting sections together. 
necessary to set them up, as all sections are numbered and everything 
fits. Built of first class material in the largest and best portable house 
factory in America, Buildings are substantial and as durable as if built 
on the ground by local contractors. Are handsomer and COST MUCH 


We pay freight. 


443 Lehigh St., 
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Every School System needs them, what? 
Portable School Houses 


The “American” Portable is best 


WELL VENTILATED, WARM, 
SANITARY AND DRY 


American Portable House Co, 


329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Ma&M PortABLe READY- Bultt CoTTAGES 


Complete Ready To Set On The Foundation 






ON SHORT NOTICE 
READY BU ILT SCHOOL 


Our rapidly growing cities and towns with restricted school reven 183 find it difficult to build new school houses fast enough to keep up with 
the demand made by the increase in population 
towns and cities in the United States with our PORTABLE 


and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are furnishing many of the different 


HOUSES with seating capacity ™ to 250 


When shipped from our factory, they are ready built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be 
done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We send a printed illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the school houses and attached to 
same is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those show! on the floor 

plan When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work They are thoro ghly ventilated 
. ae and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. WE GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
Ry Pen ee We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them. Write and let us send you a blue print and full 
ie ~ letailed informatior MERSHON & MORLEY CO Ni 1 Main St Saginaw, Mich 
bership includes more than half the teachers their reports bemoan the poor condition of some subjects are more important than others, 
of Buffalo. It should occasion no surprise to spelling, of handwriting, and of English com- except for the superior child, the child, for ex- 
learn that it is a hall mark of social distinction position. Just now, they attribute this to the ample, who at eight years of age does as good 


to be a teacher in Buffalo. special subjects. 


Fifteenth, an observer going about rapidly Rinan cus 
from one schoolhouse to another could form 
only a superficial opinion as to the actual - 


quality of work , by the pupils. 

Grade for grade, is apparently the stand- 
ard ordinary work for cities whose population 
is two-thirds foreign. The fact that the city 
employs sixty visiting German language t 


Ad/GH 


each- | |S] | 


nail drives out another 


and since 





ers itself speaks out loud. This instruction Le 
helps in learning German; and, therefore, in je 
high-school preparation; but it does not help . ae 
foreigners to progress in English. One test ponent” ley —, 
showed that the German language requires in u L| | 2ers8 
saying ordinary sentences fifteen per cent more "rn ae CAAOE S| sacomod| vane, 
letters than does the English language. a Ya -- 
German Increasing. enntn 3 canoe (| | 

Yet the number of parents desiring their Caen | es 

children to study German steadily increases. sven’ ent =... 


The percentage of persons of German ancestry 








gains decade by decade upon that of persons of 
Anglo-American ancestry; yet there is no new 
German immigration into Buffalo. Here is a r 
contest of birth rates and of death rates; and 











the Germans are gaining. Will they win a FIRTH 
century hence? ‘The observer considers the [ asinine 
situation unique and transitory. Many of the t 

° . ‘ | THIRO 
best supervisors and teachers are of German 
stock and speak German more or less at home. |__Sécowo 
But their interest in German language instruc- | esr 
tion is only sentimental and not serious. The —_ 
reaction will come as soon as the loss of time —$__ 
in English is discovered. Plan of Three Course 


The school examiners, year after year, in Schools 
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Buffalo 


after Completing Grade 


Elementary 
VI. 


work as the average child of ten, one finds it 
hard to justify the teaching of German in 
grades lower than the seventh year at school 

The observer tested one first primary grade; 
two fourth grades; one class for misfits; and 
carefully visited two sixth grades, three seventh 
grades, two eighth grades, and four ninth 
grades (pre-high-school year). He saw many 
other classes. The work all appeared good. In- 
deed, he never saw better work than in the 
entire third floor (eight classes) in one build- 
ing, highest grades. 

Sixteenth, there is no retardation in Buffalo. 
The observer plotted the curves of rooms of 
nearly every grade. Not only is there semi- 
annual promotion, but individual pupils are 
constantly being reassigned according to their 
abilities and needs. The city needs far more 
classes for laggards, for misfits and for defec- 
tives; but it has no children directly retarded 
by incompetent school management. The al- 
tricions are born so. Some races are altricious. 

Statistics Interesting. 

Seventeenth, Buffalo has a very low per cap- 
ita cost for Here are a few statis- 
tics, viz.: 

Total expenditures by superintendent (1912), 
$1,881,153. 

Total expenditures by ptblic works, $527,569. 

Grand Total expenditures, $2,790,820. 

Cost per pupil in high school (tuition) 
$35.25. 

This is very low. 
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high school cost for all items was $111 per 
pupil; in 1911, in Buffalo, for the technical 
high school, it was about $50 as nearly as the 
observer can compute from the data available. 

Buffalo needs far more complete analysis of 
its school statistics than it has as yet at- 
tempted. Its bookkeeping is not yet modern- 
ized. The causes of this are stated elsewhere. 

Eighteenth, Buffalo now has in all kinds of 
school property a total book-valued investment 
of $7,337,457. This is about $110 per pupil 
registered, which is the average almost to a 
dollar, for the entire United States. It is much 
less than the average in some cities. 

Its reports give the values for every school. 

To illustrate: It values No. 56 at $75,000. 
This seems to the observer very low. See re- 
marks above. The building has about 40 teach- 
ers and some 30 rooms. 

It values No. 31 at $63,700. See above. 

The splendid Lafayette High School is car- 
ried at $425,000. 

All the valuations are financially conserva- 
tive. And yet the truth is that some buildings 
should be razed to the ground despite even 
these conservative book values. Many cities 
would increase these book values one-half. 

For nineteenth, see fourteenth, above. 

Summary and an Estimate. 

Twentieth, one may ask what the tendencies 
are. Buffalo is now about to reap the harvest 
of twenty years sowing to be credited in large 
measure to Superintendent Henry P. Emerson 
and to Supervisor Ida ©. Bender. It will be 
a good harvest. There will be charter changes 


and much heavier investments in buildings. 
Let the observer enter the counts on a scale. 
First, possible maximum 100 credit 40 
Second, possible maximum 100 credit 50 
Third, possible maximum 100 credit 95 
Fourth, possible maximum 100 credit 85 
Fifth, possible maximum 100 credit 95 
Sixth, possible maximum 10% credit 85 
Seventh, possible maximum 25 credit 10 
Eighth, possible maximum 25 credit 25 


Ninth, possible maximum 25 credit 15 
Tenth, possible maximum 25 credit 20 
Eleventh, possible maximum 25 credit 25 
Twelfth, possible maximum 25 credit 25 
Thirteenth, possible maximum 25 credit 25 
Fourteenth, possible maximum 25 credit 20 
Fifteenth, possible maximum 650 credit 50 
Sixteenth, possible maximum 25 credit 25 
Seventeenth, possible maximum 25 credit 20 
Eighteenth, possible maximum 25 credit 15 
Nineteenth, possible maximum 25 credit 25 
Twentieth, possible maximum 50 credit 60 


1000 800 


Really, the last point is the most important. 
It means—Where is Buffalo headed? 


The city of Buffalo is headed toward uni- 
versal education to the limits of the room of 
each individual within the reasonable limits of 
social expenditure. As a matter of social san- 
ity, it would not be worth while for any first 
class man or woman to spend his life trying 
to educate one idiot or imbecile. But as a 
matter of social sanity, it is richly worth while 
to set apart a hundred good men and women 
to save annually two or three thousand children 
who would otherwise become social derelicts 
and two thousand more good men and women 
to develop annually sixty-five thousand good 
children into citizens as good as their teachers. 


Next to this point in importance is how 
Buffalo can change its charter and its school 
organization in such a way as to facilitate its 
progress to this goal. Not by getting a super- 
intendent who is the directee of a lot of school- 
board directors. The observer came to Buffalo 
wholly without opinion. It was his second 
visit. It is his opinion now that the schools 
of certain other cities would benefit by abol- 
ishing their boards of education and otherwise 
choosing their superintendents of schools. He 
refrains from naming the several cities that he 
has in mind because he prefers not to cast any 
reflection upon such superintendents as hap- 
pen to be there now. 





Some cities in bad educational shape have 
really excellent superintendents who are power- 
less to do anything. The lay-man’s idea that 
when a superintendent has a fine office and ex- 
cellent schools, he is therefore highly competent 
and that when he has a poor office and wretched 
schools, he is therefore incompetent, is thought- 
less. The superintendent may have inherited 
or have been given good schools; and he may 
be doing his best and that may be fine in a 
hopeless situation for want of authority and 
the sanction of an intelligent and moral public 
opinion. 

The changes required in Buffalo seem to be 
these, viz.: 

1. Raising the bond limit. 

2. Creating a board of associate superin- 
tendents, to be chosen by the elected superin- 
tendent. Four such officers are needed. 

3. A school architect and director of repairs, 
etc., under the superintendent. 

4, A supervisor of janitors, under the super- 
intendent. 

5. The superintendent should be ez officio 
chairman of the board of school examiners (as 
in New Jersey). 

6.. The elementary-school course should be 
reduced to seven years as in Kansas City and 
the course raised to five years in the high 
schools. 

7. There should be some definite provision 
for deciding how and when to raise teachers’ 
salaries. 

8. More of the poor schoolhouses should be 
razed to the ground or remodeled. 

9. A hall of school administration should 
replace the present incommodious quarters of 
the schoo] department; or one floor or wing of 
a new municipal building should be assigned 
to the department. 

These items are but the logical resultants 
of the enlarged and more enlightened policy 
recognized as expedient by many of the public- 
spirited citizens of Buffalo. 
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Cost of Heating and Ventilating Plants 


Building No. 1—3,200,000 cu. feet contents; cost 1.2 cents per cu. ft. 
Bullding No. 2—2,370,000 cu. feet contents; cost 3.5 cents per cu. ft. 


Building No. 1 is the Scott High School at Toledo, Ohio, designed 
by us. Building No. 2 is a high school in another state of similar type 
with a plant designed to give the same results but not designed by us. 


Both buildings have the same quality of equipment, both are of the all 
indirect type, with automatic temperature and humidity control, water 
tube boilers, smoke consumers, etc. The remarkable economy at 
Toledo was accomplished entirely by the arrangement of the apparatus 
in the building and the utilization of structural materials to the ut- 
most refinement. 


LEWIS & KITCHEN 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 





DO YOU WANT TO DO WHAT 
THOUSANDS OF OTHERS ARE DOING? 


Will you let us lay before you that convincing evidence which 
thousands are doing now, with our ‘“‘Book Buying Catalogue.”’ 
If you have a surplus of school books on hand—then you should 
have this catalogue. We pay CASH on their arrival. 

Write now, at once 


KEYSTONE BOOK COMPANY 


59-67 E. Van Buren Street -t- CHICAGO, ILL. 





Orders from Boards of Education, Superin- 
tendents, and Principals solicited, Our facil- 
ities for promptly and completely filling orders 


for all kinds of books is unexcelled. Wur loca- 

tion in the publishing center of the country enables us to render better ser- 
vice than any other wholesale dealer. Send fora “school Book Catalogue” and 
“Library Catalogue.” Quotations and Bids on Contracts Furnished Promptly. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN BOOK 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR co. 33-37 East 17th St., New York City, N. Y 





McKenzie, Archt. 


Allison & Allison, Archts. 
Feb. 14 for addition to high 


progress for 2-story addition, 
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Economical in price 
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ECONOMY DRAWING 
TABLE COMPANY 


No. 7 Table TOLEDO, : : : : OWI 
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Russell Sewage Disposal System 


607 Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cost no more than cesspool or privy vault, 
never needs cleaning, no typhoid germs. 
For closet in house, or outside closet. Have 
your architect specify the Russell System 
for your school building. 





GEO. W. PAYNE & SON 


School House Architects 
Carthage, Illinois 
Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 


of schools. Correspondence solicited anywhere. 


A handsome book of Schoo! Houses ranging from one room up (perspectives and floor plans) will be sent te 
School Committees that are interested in the erection of buildings for which plans have not been procured. 








received for state normal buildings on Vermont Ave. ceived March 14 for school building. Miss Mabel 
(administration building, library, domestic science. Elliott, secy; Spencer & Temple, Archts., Champaign. 
gymnasium, training school, kindergarten, manual Aurora—The loyal Order of Moose is planning the 
arts, dining-room, fireproof stairways and corridors). erection of an industrial and educational building on 


San Jose—Bids received a farm site near the city; $1.000,000. R. H. Brandon, 
school: $5,000. Charles supreme secretary of the Order 
Chicago—ligures received Feb. 11 for Swift school 


CONNECTICUT (24 classrooms, manual training, gymnasium, assem- 

Warehouse Point—Archts. W. H. & H. McLean, bly hall, lockers, laboratories) A. F. Hussander, 
Boston, have plans in progress for 2-story addition acting architect. board of education. Evanston—Bids 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA. received Feb. 8 for school building at Colfax and 
Washington—Archt. Snowden Ashford has plans in McDaniel Sts. Perkins. Fellows & Hamilton, Archts., 


Congress Heights school; Chicago. Freeport—Archts. Patton, Holmes & Flinn, 


$33,000. Chicago. have plans for 2-story school building, Miss 
Wallingford—Archt. R Foote, New Haven, has Edith Hix, secy. Herrin—Bids received Feb, 24 for 
plans for 2-story school, Holy Trinity R. C, Church furnishing labor and material for erection of school. 
COLORADO. Spencer & Temple, Archts., Champaign ; Robert Hop- 
\LABAMA Hotchkiss—Plans have been prepared for Stewart per, Feb dan uk a . hampaign—Bids oe 
Birmingham—The board of education has asked the Mesa school to be erected this spring high nehecl. Speaker & aoe keke Champaign: 
city commissioners for permission to erect eight school DIST. OF COLUMBIA. NDIAN : 
buildings at a probable cost of $1,500.000 as follows: Washington—The House of Representatives vassed Silene ‘ ‘ IN IANA. ‘ fo oe 
two each at Woodlawn and Ensley, one at Wylam, one a bill authorizing the appropriation of $33,000 for a nasi arene oe DUnap, , aCe - 
on Fifteenth Ave., high school on South Side and one 4-room addition to Congress Heights school: $300.000 peat 12 room high-and grade school, with — 
at East Lake; also a colored school. Florala—The for athletic stadium for Central high school: $550,000 rly hall, gymnasium, manual training and domestic 
proposed county high school for Covington County for colored high school; $51,000 for 6-room addition science; $40,000. J. D. Kinnet, trus. Darlington— 
will be erected at this place; $20,000. Address State to Birney school. Archts. Repp & Herlin, Chicago, Il... have plans for 
High School Commission. : FLORIDA. 2-story school building; $35,000. A. O. Carrick, =“ 
ARIZONA Miami—The Dade County school board will erect ee a toon cake ere for 
Bisbee—The citizens have voted $80,000. bonds. for a school at Riverside. R. E. Hall, county supt. S a at “ aa a i "hl hae o nt Chicago 
high school. F. C. Bledsoe, elk. ¥ Starke—Architects have been lavited to submit pre- a eS SRS sichards, AFCAL., — 
Florence—Bids w » received for 2? . : liminary plans before February 15 for grade and high a ‘ ie i ‘ 
Phoenix—Archt. Normaw F. Marsh, Los Angeles, torium, wood and ironwork, manual training, do- ee ee a ‘ni JW caters. ae 
Cal., will prepare plans for a grammar school in mestic science, gymnasium, swimming pool, outside og 00 . eee. — ‘me. se n15.000 oo 
Dist. No. 1. J. D. Loper, supt furnace room); $30,000. T. D. Gunter, chm. trustees: or <-story addition with gymnasium; 910,00). . 
R. B. Lane, principal. Tampa—A school building will August Lang. pastor Evangelical Lutheran Chureh 
ARKANSAS. be erected for Harlem Academy. C. H. Alston La Porte—Archts. G. W. Allen & Son have plans for 
Sheridan—Archt. C. A. Ferrel, Little Rock, has pre- — ek ali ie 2-story school and church for the Polish Catholic 
pared plans for school; $15,000 Fort Smith—<Archt. ” GEORGIA. Church. Bloomington—Bids will be received for 
A. Klingensmith has plans for 2-story addition; _Jefferson—Four-room addition will be | erected ; 3-story high school (gymnasium, assembly room, 
$30.000. : $5,000. J. P. Kelly, Mayor. Tate—Cooke & Swope, domestic science and manual training); $80.000. J. R. 


Buckner—Two-story school will be erected for Dist landscape architects, have prepared plans for school McDaniels. secy. New London—Archt Elmer Dunlap, 


No. 18; $7.000 to $9,000. N. L. Eddv secy. Argenta buildings. Tate Industrial . 
—Plans have been begun for the erection of a colored Samuel Tate, pres. La Grange 





School. N. Thompson; Indianapolis. has plans for 8-room school with assem- 
3-story high school bly hall; $25.000. H. W. Newlin, trus. Walkerton— 








will be erected. Carlton & Wolsoncroft, Archts. Two-story school will be erected this spring; $25.000. 
high school. aes ~upgel ; I 
Cabot—The school board is looking for ieee ? Alamo—School will be erected; $10,000 Dr. Tracy, mem. committee. Sheridan—Archt. O. H. 
; f z r plans for a IDAHO : 9 : cae , . ef 
school to cost $30,000. J. C. Birmingham, secy. . : : , ‘ Mann has plans for 2-story addition. W. J Eberwein, 
E : ’ Rupert—Archt. E. H. Gates, Twin Falls. has con chm. Garrett—Archt. C. B. Weatherhogg, Fort Wayne, 
CALIFORNIA. sulted with the school board regarding the erection has plans for 2-story school D. B. Van Fliot, secy. 
Longbeach—Bids received Feb. 21 for 6-room schoo! of a new school Frankfort—A 15-room central school or two 8- eo 9 
at E. Fourth St. and at Temple St.: also a 16-room ILLINOIS. buildings is contemplated this spring. Oakley Quick 
building on a site to be selected. Albert Johnson, Petersburg—Figures received Feb. 18 for 2-story pres. Lafayette—School will be erected on North 
secy. Arcadia—Bonds, $25,000. have been voted for school building. Deal & Ginzel. Archts Lincoln Street for the St. James Lutheran Church. 
two new grammar schools. Chico—Competitive plans Granite City—Archts. Chas. Pauly & Son have prepared Indianapolis—Archt. Herbert Foltz has preliminary 
and specifications will be received for the new school sketches for high school and ward school: $55.000 sketches in progress for addition and assembly room 
buildings to cost about $100,000. The architect who Taylorvile—Preliminary plans are in progress for for Irvington school. J. E. Cleland, bus. dir. James- 
submits the accepted plans will be retained as super- 8-story high school; $50,000. J. C. MeBride. pres town—Archts. Padget & Dickinson. Terre Haute. have 
vising architect and prizes ranging from $100 to $250 Galva—Two-story school will be erected: $35,000. A plans for 12-room school building (assembly hall. 
will be awarded Santa Monica—Bids will be received J. Nordgren, secy. Ottawa—A school with provisions gymnasium, domestic science, manual training); 
for two gymnasium buildings to become part of the for commercial and academic studies will be erected $40,000. E. M. Graves. twp. trus. receives hids Feb. 
high school group. by the parish of St. Columba Church this spring; 25. Anderson—High school will be rebuilt: $35,000. R. 
Los Angeles—Bids received Jan. 30 for two-room $30.000 Albion—The citizens have voted to erect a P. Daggett & Co., Archts.. Indianapolis. Mont- 


kindergarten building on Rowan Street and two-room 


: new high school 
kindergarten on the Belvidere school site. Orange— 


morenci—School will be erected for Shelby tonwship; 


Chicago—Archt. A. S. Alschuler is receiving figures $40,000. 


Bids received Feb. 21 for addition of two buildings for 3-story training school to be erected in three IOWA. 

for the high school. G C. Woods, secy.; F. H. Eley. sections: $250000. Geo. Spry. Salvation Army Des Moines—The citizens have voted $326.000. bonds, 
Archt., Santa Ana. Venice—A bond issue of $92.000 Archt. Jos. McCarthy is receiving figures for parochial for school buildings. Proudfoot. Bird & Rawson. 
has been sold for erection of two grammar schools. school and hall; $85.000. Address Catholic Bishop of Archts.; A. L. Clinite. secy. Ottumwa—School_build- 


Los Angeles—A new school building will be erected 


Chicago. Assumption—Figures received February 17 ing is planned; $5.000. J. A. Wagner, secy. Keokuk 
to occupy a site covering eight lots, between Merced for 2-story township « high 


school. L. F. Stuebe, Two ward schools will be erected: $50.000 each. 


St., Haskell Ave., and White Ave. Los Angeles—Bids aArcht., Danville; C. Hight, secy. Metropolis—Bids re- J. Baker, secy. Elliott—Bids received March 3 for 
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DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shade 


Will expose all the window without dropping below the 
window sill. Rolls up from top or bottom. Our rollers will Ground Slate, Steel 
not runaway. They are provided with a positive stop or lock- and Cement, applied 
ing device that autumatically catches the roller by meansof | with a trowel on a 
a GRAVITY hook the moment the operator releases hishold | |>ase-coat of hard 
upon the bottom pull. plaster makes a 


FOR MODERN The Sanitary Seamless Stone Blackboard 
SCHOOLS ena = 


i a 
TT9 DIT ROUEUGteT Laat Cme pls a 



















































Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You | ; VRE TV arava } 
insert only two screws through the pulley into the window Solld Concrete Slate WN yg Peraapny A. Pa, : 
cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) | Surface y Lr aaa a SL ALO cde 
years. | ith ioi f Pp . i 

We manufacture a cotton duck shade that operates with- | an ae ieee as ae ee CLR mc eZeULe) 
out a roller, and may be folded to one-seventh its length at building, is fire-proof : ~ Sin” fees 
one operation, adjusting from either top or bottom. is not injured by. a Vee | 

Send us your estimates and we will send you samples that washing, and is 
will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. We 
prepay express charges on samples. Thoroughly Clean and - 

LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO ree 312 WR 
e ne a . - Randolph St. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA | Write for Catalog, BECKLEY CARDY Co. CHICAGO 
s s s 2 s 
TEN (10) REASONS WHY The convention at Philadelphia is Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 
, 
The Famous 
JOHNSON’S SHADE a over and we want to talk WINDOW $.1. & A. F. Shades 
are the Best for Made of DUCKING 
Py « . | 
Beoclate Modern Schools. SHADES to you. May we send gi. spnina 
— . ROLLER, 
Light and MM This is the title of a you a sample of our Cotton Duck Fold to ONESIXTH 
pS just published for ‘ their area at one 
sume Adjustable Roller Shade, free of all poration ow and 
Superintendents of : bottom ends. 
am expense ? Write for one today. Have the fewest parts 
Board Memb never get out of order. ' 
oard Members. Act most rapidly and 
ro oe is wait- a - ai 
ng tor you. andle y lea ing 
waite TODAY The Fuson Adjustable Shade Co. Sapo Hou every 
R.R. JOHNSON, Mfr “OLIVER 
se ; OLIVER C. STEELE 
7208 Viecennes Ave. SPICELAND, IND. MFG. CO. . 
CHICAGO, ILL. s — , a a SPICELAND, IND. 
- The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER | ee A | 
harpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils GLOBES 
THE WIMMER _. Ycu can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when $1.49 buys an 8-inch METAL 
Shade “Adjuster” itissharp. | PLAIN STAND GLOBE, ; 
When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will slightly different from cut + 
'N outs = trom the break the lead. but well worth twice the } 
upper and venti- bi vith ' is 4 — 
lation in the class reem, just ieee ine with steel cutting edges or knives will act — 82 for coppered 
offices, etc. That is one reason for the failure of many machines $10 for a lock case set eight 
C. |. WIMMER & CO They are not practical | maps—7 for case of 4. 
ot ' We claim that ours is practical and would like to have | Get our net prices. Every- 
ation MFRS. you try them. thing for schools. 
Columbus, 0. Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. | L. A. MURRAY & COMPANY 
ue? ys. 4 Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. Kilbourn, Wis. 





school; $20,000. TL S. Leonard, secy. Perry—$70.000 ing f x ; $6 
‘ ard, sec} ] i ; g. power plant and kitchen building; $600,000. J school. Address Chancery Clerk of Harri ; 
vonds. have bee , ° > erect : . : : : : : ’ . e 4 5S: i q son Co., 
: Mabel oe fee tl ag oor a eee 4 ‘i, Linthicum, chm., Normal School committee ; J. Rush Gulfport, Miss. : 
a en ce a * a . na r’ aa . te Moine ~_ oo consulting architect, Ww ashington, mm < MISSOURI, if 
o pi . eek ie i u “1 - = or the ark Avenue altimore Bids received February 12 for two and Joplin—The city is considering an election to vote | 
ng the Se Pros erecta s ort y three story school building; $100,000. Haskell & on bonds for the erection of school near Main St., at a 
ding on Battle Creek—Plans have been prepared for school Barnes, Archts. cost of $8,000; 4-room school in Serheant Additi 
srandon, Bristow—A school will be erected. Cedar Rapids—The Baltimore—The city board of estimate has an appro- $6.000; addition to McKinley School ; “Walter” Scott. 
school board plans a new building in Kenwood. priation of $120,000 for a colored school to be erected mem. board. Maplewood—The school district of Maple. i 
t school eA a room school will be erected. near Bond and Jefferson Sts. wood will vote on issuance of bonds for addition to 
_assem- ror ig—Parochial school and chapel will be erected MASSACHUSETTS high school in Richmond Heights; $50,000. Independ- | 
ssander, = Mills- The citizens are considering the erection Worcester Archt E j Fitzgerald has plans for ence—The school board plans to erect a new school on wa 
pe oe te — “a ae sre —The school 2-story school building; $40,000. South Hadley Falls South Noland Street and another in the Forbis addi i! 
Asean salad building ask erect an addition for the The citizens propose erecting a combined school ana ty a ‘ ; 
, Flinn. New Hampton—A special election will be held to town hall The school department will house a hign we ore ~The may o> has signed s bill authorizing 
; ; e sehool, four class-rooms, laboratory. ¢ ‘reial de the purchase of a_ site for an. industrial school 
xz. Miss — on bonds for the erection of a new school partment principal's office oe "te oo gle aio Figures have been received for 2-story ‘school build 
24 for tyan—Contract has been let for erection of school 4 ts aaa : racners re v ing tb. Ceaniats Chenens on * : 7 F 
24 Contrac as ; ‘ a raunton——The citisens propose the erection of a 16- ing, St. Cronin’s Church; $20,000. Rey. J. T. Foley, 
‘ ; at Otter Creek seri —Plans are sing scusse } I , : on a astor i > hi j : 
‘> for new school cranton—Plans are being discussed = oom school with an assembly hall, principal's room, Pastor Joplin—A new high school is planned to cost 
rs ‘ P awe ac teachers’ room, separate coatrooms and storage rooms. $250,000. G V. Buchanan, Supt. Kansas City—Con- 
ids re KANSAS. ’ rs i tract will be let April 1 for erecti : 
ay ee ee ee , W. H. Kilham, Archt., Boston. Northampton—Plans ; . are or erection of Southeast high 
ction of opeka—Three-story school building will be erected : : rr = school at Linw 1 Blvd. : i , 
mpaign for Shorey twp.; $10,000. F. P. Rude, mem. board are being discussed for new schoo) building; $45.000. : Ping ik rhs vd. and Indiana Ave, (library 
"I Topek: Salting Areal \ ad piagceer ae ace Ww. <A. Bailey, mem. committee Springfield—PDPlans of three rooms, lunchroom and kitehen, auditorium, 
I i. Salina—Archt. C. A. Smith, Salina, has sub : : gymnasiul g ’ 3mi 
is, has mitted plans for a seminary and school ‘for girls are being discussed for new grade school; $45 000. Areht. et ee ee 
" sesame Sisters of St. Joseph. Concordia. Cherryvale—Two- e Boston—A 4-story trade school is contemplated ; MONTANA : 
*. stile story high school is contemplated ; $10.000. R. How- $150,000. Peabody & Stearns. Archts.; Wentworth In Act Bids recei : Ne -apeetefee if 
ngton— ard. clk, Minneapolie—Sites are being discussed for Stitute, owner. Weymouth—Figures received February Pulk, clk Seles -k trubtne atest onl ed seat 
Stor ae ties : ad : S -'2-story additi rrs ar sc ‘ing . ¢ m—A training school will be erected: 
ngt ah. aatoal ; a ; va : pak groping ed 10 for 2-story addition to grammar school. Loring & 2 — a Winn > ’ ? 
ans for Gilneas aad nia ee. Ba a oldw ate r- aoe Phipps. Arehts., Boston. Lynnfield—Plans have been OO Oe. Grant E. Fine h, School District of Dillon. H 
k, trus. grog ditt £ e erection of a new schoc prepared for a 4-room school at South Lynnfield. : rowning Proposals received Feb. 28 for furnish i 
000. F. x . sie to the old building. - 5 Address Supt. Williams. ing material and labor for school building at the i 
Tae heme niaas f . ee. een See eae ae Norwood—aArchts. Berry & Davidson, Boston, have <a ae agg gma ney © Indian Reser y 
ef ; 1a s for 2 fOr} 0 + oo, b A. Db. lans . 12-r se 1 building eW * i on. Y . Abbott, act. commr., department f in- 
Stillman. elk Waverly—Sketches have been sub plan for : room s Bool ee _ Holyoke Avoca terior, Washington, D. C. I 0 
‘ mitted for 2-story high school; $20,000. V. M. List tional school is proposed. Beverly—Mr. R. Clipston , ik 
hool is aon ache ae = SCHOO! You,WwWy. . M. Liston. = Sturgis, Boston, has been requested to advise the NEBRASKA } 
oO | on KENTUCKY school committee in regard to a new school building | soueens ot have been voted for a new school : 
s plans KENTUCK MICHIGAN ilding. Gordon—The school board is contemplating | 
icholasville ng > Sts TY ‘xing as : ge > erecti a sc Tilde rity : 
D, Rev. = h asville Archt. E. Stamler, Lexington, has Grand Rapids—Figures will be received for 4-story the erection of a 8 hool. Tilden—Agitation has been . 
Church. plans for 2-story school building: $30,000 ‘ 8 : di ‘ai Vi ili c started for a new school 
ans for Sten) 1] ive : . , Fe <-+- es seminary building. C. G. Vierheilig. Archt Kalama Tartine one : 
ans ' Stears. clk. Olive Hill—Archt. J. M King, Ashland, z00—The school board is considering sites for two I artington —The school board has consulted archi 
atholi has plans for 2-story school and dormitory building; chools: $60.000 each tects in regard to the erection of a new school: 
od 4 ond Bee ee W. Howes, ; Wvyandotte—Four-room addition will be built for eo. O00. O'Neil Plans have been secured for school : 
room, Munfordville—The grade school district of Munford school. St. Patrick’s Parish: $15,000. Traverse City $47,000. M. H. McCarthy, secy. Wausa—A new school 
, J. RB. Ville has voted a bond issue for the erection of a ra Dita | seal 7 eon : aon will be erected, Western—Contract has been let for 
Dunlap county high-and-grade sct l The citizens will be asked to vote on the question of school: $18,000 
7 ‘y, sn-anc-grade Scnoe!. . “ , a new school building. Detroit—The school board in Te IW ‘perry 
assem Louisville—Bids will be received shortly for story : 1 ial j NEW JERSEY 
erton— school ies - 3 ; oe ae meee its annual budget has made provision for the erection Wood Site are ing ater | 
er 1 l'wenty-sixth and Date Sts. (gymasium, ' cole “ : oodstown—sites are being discussed for high 
$25.000. cloakrooms, principal's and teachers’ rooms, open-air of two high schools and seven ward schools, at an school. Jadge B.C. Waddinaton 5 } 
Al Ss ( als ¢ vache yi n-! : : “a > AR M ‘ 2 ‘ gto it 
Com room lrinking fountains, plumbing); $100,000 J expenditure of $2,469.000 ata Newark tids are being received for 3-story addi | 
— Karl Henry, architect and engineer of the board Dulutt archt. F eee shes f ' ' —_- Cc. P. Guilbert, Archt.: R. D. Argue. secy j 
ayne, nei » uluth rch ; 7erman has plans for schoo Hoboken—Archts. Schneider & Dieffenbach, New York | 
t. secy. is Se} ; as ISTANA 1 i Radeon building. The citizens have voted $200,000, bonds. for N. Y.,. have plans for school building : $100,000. oo : 
8-room Paris 1 dit Me t ! Pere 7 anode school buildings. F. G German, Archt.; C. A. Bron water—Archts. Adolph Mertin, New York. N. Y.. has / 
Quick, ie ct a ne : : - son, clk Foley—Fstimates of cost have been received revised plans for 12-roon "sch I: 85 000 r ; : 
North wares” wy nH ee = a * for high school amounting to $20,000 Nashwauk McGarry, pres Lambertville ees ated teak’ / 
Febri Ty ae 7 sme sgh The school board is considering the erection of a ruary.10 for school on Main St. Klemman & Fowler 
5 . I 10 for school, Dumaine. Johnson, Galvez , : iti { T g ; ' 
minary and &} ach ete len oo . “y school in Keewatin and an addition to the high school Archts., Trenton; Wm. Kachline, secy ; 
, room | lin Sts 4.G Ricks, commissioner. Ham ‘t Nashwaul Orange—Archt A. D. Sneden, New York. N. Y¥ | 
; mond Che citize . ave > . ao 4 ce ‘ as i N ‘ ~ é é . , Ea, +e ork N. = j 
James- a hnnde # ritizens have voted in favor of an issuance Lake City—Bonds, $20,000. have been voted for school has plans for 6-room addition to school ‘chts i 
ds for a school building 7 2 y 0 Archts. Hill 
e, have New Orleans—A boys’ dat “achool will be erected purposes Nerstrand—Archt a. F Snyder, Min & Stout, New York, N. Y.. have plans for 2-story 
y hall. Chur f the Holy Nan e if aloo Mbeiians A + $35,000 neapolis, has plans for 4-room school to be equipped addition. Avenel—Archt. Aylin Pierson, Perth Amboy, 
ining); Rev. T. J. Larkin ame ane et ee with plumbing. slate blackboards and _ ventilators has plans for 4-room school building in W oodbridge 
is Feb. F ATRID, Pas ‘ Bids received March 1. St. Cloud—The remodeling of twp.; $14,000 
Oo. R. ; MAINE the old Normal Schoo] is proposed. Cohassett—Archt. NEW YORK 
Belf 4 1 ‘ @ . 
Mont- Ma: School building is contemplated Address WJ. Sullivan. Duluth, has plans for 4-room school 3uffalo—New bids wil! be received for school No / 
wship; iyor FE. F, Hanson. $10.000. C. E. Burgen, clk. Green Isle—School will 28; $150,000. Harris & Merritt, Archts. Kingston— 
MARYLAND. be erected. ° ° : Archt A. C. Longyear has plans for school building; 
ids received March 4 for annex to high Brandon—Bids received for  2-story school. St $50.000. Rev. J. J. Hickey, pastor St. Mary’s Church 
bonds, Scho 1 manual training school. Frank Ross Mary's Parish. Rev lenatius Wippich, pastor; EJ Ellenville—Competitive plans have been received for 
a wson. \rcht Donohue, Archt., St. Paul school building; $22,000. Freeport, L. I.—Plans have 
build- : Pow Several architectural firms have been in MISSISSIPPI. | ' been prepared for high school on Randall Ave.; total 
Keokuk ae. | ibmit designs for the new Normal School Mississippi City—The school district of Mississipp! cost, $137,000. C. M. Hart, Archt. Jamaca— Site has { 
) each. mildir neluding dormitories, administration build- City has yoted $10,000, bonds, for erection of graded been selected for new school. Plans are being pre- ' 
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If You Could 
See This Vise 


4 

! If you could examine it carefully and test it thoroughly 
you would be forced to admit that it is far superior to the 

; vises you are now using. Unless of course, they happen to be 

; Richards-Wilcox Rapid Acting Vises. 

; And they probably are, for 3 out of every 5 manual training 

: schools throughout the country use Richards-Wilcox Vises. But 

: 

3 


if they are not — if yours is one of the few schools that is not 


equipped with these easy operating vises — we will gladly send 
you one on 30-days’ trial. 


Richards-Wilcox Rapid Acting Vises are built by expert 
workmen—skilled in the art of Vise making—out of unbreakable 
steel that is guaranteed to stand the wear and tear of hard usage. 
Equipped with Phospher Bronze Nut that engages entire circum- 
ference and operates full length of screw. No pawls, racks, or 
triggers to break or wear. Easy to operate for nut is completely 


disengaged when pressure on work is removed by slight reverse 
: movement of handle. 


2 A I ai an A ALE fod 


When pressure is applied, the nut engages and locks the 
screw firmly. Screw is cut with single sharp pitched thread, 
giving it twice the power of vises with double thread screws. 
Can be opened to any desired length. Far different, you see, 
from the old ordinary, cheaply constructed kind. 





Why not let us send you our 


latest catalogue and quote you 
e - prices on the vise that is recog- 
S- 1 oa nized as the masterpiece of 
the Vise Makers Art. 
MANUFACTURING Co. 


AURORAILLUSA. |S 


120 Third | & ‘RAVING CO. 
Street WATER & WELLS ST. + PHONE GRAND 1960. 


MILWAUNRE E 





VIF 








Se 
pared by the building bureau of the board of educa- NORTH DAKOTA. ing, St. Joseph’s Church; $40,000. Philadelphia—A Worth. ¢ 
tion. New York—Archt. C. B. J. Snyder has plans Maddock—An agricultural schoo] will be built for high sehool will be erected for Girard College; erection 0 
for 40-room Public-School No. 115 on 176th St., to Benson County. $500.000. J. T. Windrim, Archt. —The Be 
include an anaemic room and a gymnasium; $245,000 Flaxton—School will be erected; $9,500. Max—Thbe Duquesne—Archts. Carlisle & Sharrer, Pittsburg, an electi 

Yonkers—Bids on general contract will be received citizens have begun an agitation for a new school have plans in progress for 2-story school building with school. I 
for school No. 17 on February 10. C. C. Chipman, OHIO gymnasium and manual training; $125,000. Fairchance Houston 
Archt. Rochester—Figures will be received for 2-story , —Figures received March 1 for 2-story school build- near Hou 
school, Corpus Christi Church. Gordon & Madden. Akron—Archts. Henry & Murphy have plans for 8 ing; $10,000. Edward Keyser, mem. board; W. 

Archts. Binghamton—Figures received April 15 for room annex with auditorium; $50,000. H. E, Andress Altman, Archt., Uniontown. Scranton—The school ane 3 
3-story high school; $375,000. C. E. Vosbury, Archt. pres. Figures received March 1 for 7-room parochial board is planning the erection of one or more schools. $210.000. 1 
Utica—Archts. Cooper & Bagg have plans in progress School with wardrobes and auditorium. Rey. Fr Geo. Howell, Supt. 16-room | 
for 2-story addition; $85,000. F. R. Winant, chm. com- Broun, Sacred Heart Academy. Coshocton—Figures Ephrata—Archt. E, Z. Scholl, Reading, has plans in ‘an slat 
mittee. Oswego—Archt. L. L. Cope, Oswego, has plans received March 1 for 12-room high school with audi progress for 6-room addition; $18,0lU0. Corry—Archts. Temple— 
for 2%-story school building; $35.000. C. W. Richards, torium, manual training and domestic science; $80,000. A. P. Mount & Son have plans for 4-room addition; e° Onn b 
secy. Rensselaer—A school building is contemplated. I’. L, Packard. Archt., Columbus. Norwood—Archts $16,000. Figures received Mar. 15. Moosic—Archts. Wichita 
E C. Gardinier, pres. Fulton—Figures will be re Sheblessy & Stegner, Cincinnati, have plans for 12 Davey & Crowther, Scranton, have plans for 2\4-story will hol 
céived for 2-story school, Church of Immaculate Con room school with auditorium; $70,000. Rev. Fr. school, to be erected this spring. Dunmore—Archt. F. $30,000 ft. 
ception. N. H. LaVaute, Archt., Syracuse; Rev. J. Marelmann, pastor St. Elizabeth's Church. South Miller has plans for addition to school, Weston— ineed f 
Lindsman, pastor. Delhi—Figures received March 1 Point—Bids received March 10 for 4-room_ school Archt. C. O. Beck, Hazelton, has plans for 4-room hig! scl 
for 2-story high school. §. 0. Lacey. Archt., Bing- building; $5,000. J. M. King, Archt., Ashland. Union school building, Black Creek twp. Dan Boyle, pres. — a ; 
hamton; W. H. Graham, chm. building committee Furnace—Archts. Howard & Merriam, Columbus, have Pittsburgh—A new 16-room school building is con- "Hon te 
Endicott—Plans will be received from architects Feb- plans for school: $20.000. templated for the Bedford basin site at Bedford Ave. the fifth 
ruary 15 for a high school; $75,000. G. Ames. chin Norwich—Bids received March 1 for one-story school and Erin St.; $200,000. Pittsburgh—Sites will be siantoen 
building committee. Lestershire—A school building is building. C. E. Handshy, Archt., Zanesville; William selected for two grade schools in the Hill District. ri 
contemplated this spring. Prof. F. M. Smith. Lacka- Gibbons, clk. RHODE ISLAND. “mate vl 
wanna—A school building is proposed to cost $35,000 Cleveland—Archt. O. N. Chamberlin has plans for 


, socket— : r. KF. F ine, Fall River, 
R. H. Reed, Mayor. Binghamton—The citizens voted Woonsocket—Archt. W : Fontaine - 


ee ek 


one-story parochial school. Cincinnati—Archts. Rapp, Mass.. has been selectec srepare plans for a 3-story ot or 
$375.000, bonds, for high school. Huntington, L. I.— Zettle & Rapp have plans for 2-story addition; $10,000 nen rs $115 000, 7 oe een 
Propose issuance of $58,000, bonds. for school. East Youngstown—Four-room addition to school is ‘RHODE ISLAND Smithvil 
| _New York—Proposals received Feb. 10 for 3-story contemplated ; $12,000. J.B. Milligan, pres. Copley— W oonsocket—Sites are ‘being discussed for school. Huntsvi 
; school building, Graniteville, S. I.; $75,000. C. B. J Archt. Vernon Redding, Mansfield. has plans in pro Dr. W. F. Barry, chm. special high school committee school | 
Snyder, architect, board of education. Yonkers gress for 2-story high school; $12.000. H. A. Swigart, ee ee eee ae > ; Waller 
Archt. Francis Averkamp, Newark, N. J., has plans in clk. Lodi—Archt. Vernon Redding, Mansfield, has , SOUTH DAKOTA. ca 
progress for school building, Holy Trinity Catholic plans for 4-room school building: $25.000. W. R Lemmon—Bids received March 1 for three schools 
Church Rev. Julius Szabo, pastor. Ilion—Figures Grannis, clk. Norwalk—Archt. Vernon Redding, Sioux Falis—Plans are being discussed for a new Ogdetr 
received Feb. 20 for 3-story high school; $95,000 Mansfield, has plans for 4-room school; $25,000. J. building to replace the high school recently burned; tratic 
Fuller & Robinson, Archts., Albany; A. D. Richard- A. Strutton, clk. Hiram—Bids received Feb. 22 for $30,000. cuanto Ogder 
son, pres. New York—Plans have been prepared for centralized school (four classrooms, high-school room, ; . a TENNESSEE, ville sc! 
six-story school for boys on Mangin St., Borough of manual training, domestic science, restroom, prin Fayetteville—The Morgan Training School Trustees 
Manhattan (workshop, anaemic room. playground, cipal’s room, recitation room, library and_ labora propose the purchase of a site for a school building Beact 
gymnasium, forty-four classrooms); $250,000. C. B. tory); $30,000. H. L. Greene, clk. Pemberville—Bids in the suburbs; $15,000. Cannty 
J. Snyder, architect. board of education. Southamp- received Feb. 10 for 2-story school and auditorium. S Nashville—The city is contemplating an issue of erected 
ton—The sum of $25,000 has been appropriated for an B. Morse, clk. bonds for erection of proposed wing to the Hume- ee 
assembly hall in the new school building OKLAHOMA. Fogg high school. A. E. Hill. ‘ field ¢ 
; en ‘ Ponca—St. Mary’s Academy will enlarge the academy Memphis—The Shelby county commissioners hav April 1 
NORTH CAROLINA, building. Mooreland—Archts. W. E. Hulse & Co. petitioned the state legislature to issue $250,000 to 8 
Raleigh—The school board plans to erect a school Woodward, will receive bids March 15 for 2-story 350.000, bonds, for about twelve school building® Richr 
at Glenwood Ave. and Peace St.; $25,000. B. I. Mon- school building; $12.000. C. S. Murray, chm. com- Knoxville—The Knox County board of education. 13 seenn " 
tague, mem. mittee. Haileyville—The citizens have voted to erect lg qqenion of Seer Semewneee ocr een erected 
Pineville—The city will ask the legislature for er a 4-room school on the North Side. rooms, Habison Cross-road school of eight rooms ané Hill an 
mission to issue bonds for the erection of a school McAlester—Bids received Feb. 10 for four school date 150 stud Shelbyville— New] 
Address The Mayor. ee eee eee a ee oe The Brandon ‘Training School will erect_a three-story a scho: 
Apex—The school district of Apex has petitioned OREGON. annex. “South Pittehure—A rents. Sears & Huntington, Twenty 
the state legislature for an appropriation of $10,000 Portland—Bids received February 19 for addition to Chattanooga, have plans for 8-room school with audl- school 
for a school building. Cary—The Cary school district tose City Park school. Jacobberger & Smith, Archts torium; $10,000 to $12,000. Norfi 
has petitioned the state legislature for an issue of F ei aaah tiara TEXAS. suthor! 
$25.000, bonds, for a school. Zeb Judd, county supt.. PENNSYLVANIA. Pleasanton—Six-room school with auditorium will argem 
Raleigh. Hickory—The city has plans prepared by Norristown—Archt. O. R. Parry, Philadelphia. has be erected. Bonds, $16.000, have been issued, . Waco— and th 
J. A. Zimmerman, Salisbury, for Graded School No. plans for 3-story school, building (rem.); $100,000. The city voted $120,000, bonds, for schools, Address also pl 
2 (8§ classrooms, restrooms, supt.’s office); $25.000 to School will be rebuilt; $30,000. Coatsville—Archt. The Mayor. Bramb 
$30,000. Vanceboro—The Craven County commissioners Henry L. Reinhold, Philadelphia. has plans for 3-story Huntsville—Bids received February 11 for gymna- 
will issue bonds for the erection of buildings and the school building: $75,000. Ashland—Archt. Henry sium building, Houston State Normal School. F. M. Wate 
establishment of a farm-life school. Dagit, Philadelphia, has plans for 2-story school build- Bralley, state supt., Austin; M. L. Waller, Archt., $40.000 
Wate 
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Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


Minimum Cost--- 
Maximum Results 


“The Spirit of Progress” 


is exemplified in the Nation 
Wide Movement for better and 
more sanitary heating and ven- 
tilating of our schools. partic 
ularly in rural districts. The 
OLD DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING SYSTEM Is DAILY 
GROWING IN DEMAND in 
every State inthe Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat and cir- 
culate the foul air in the room. 

It warms the room with pure 
fresh air and combines a duct 
or pipe to exhaust the vitiated 
or foul air. No other system 
does this. 

It does not require a separate 
independent foul air flue of 
brick or metal as all other 
systems do. 

It is simple, easy to set up. 
and easy to regulate. All other 
systems are complicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and rot out, requiring expen 
sive experts to repair; other 
systems do. 

It draws the foul or vitiated 
air from the floor of room by a 
syphon suction combined with 
the heater; no other system can 
do or does do this. 

It is the cheapest of all heat- 
ing and ventilating systems. be- 
enuse it combines heater, ven- 
tilating drum, ventilating mat, 
stove pipe and foul air pipe or 
duct. Pipe furnished free five 
feet from center of heater, ad 
ditional lengths of large pipe. 
Oe per foot All other sys 
tems require expensive inde 
pendent foul alr flues or ducts 
either metal, brick or stone 





Send for descriptive catalog 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


No. 18 South Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia 








Worth. Clarendon—Bonds, $25.000, have been voted for 
erection of school. Address The Mayor. San Antonio 
—The Bexar County commissioners are considering 
an election to vote on bonds for the erection of a 
school. Dist. No. 40. Frank Newton, county clerk 
Houston—A new Taylor school building will be erected 
near Hlouston Park 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Warwood—The Catholic congregation will erect a 
school. Rev. P. J. Donahue, Bishop, Wheeling 
Charleston—Figures are being received for 3-story 
high school with gymnasium; $25,000. J. L. Mont 
gomery, Archt. High school will be erected; $150,000 
W. O. Dau, secy 


Rane ‘Ntae a PEXAS ; Moundsville—The board of education is considering 
O1 Vorth—The school board pians to issue the erection of an addition for the North school. 


$210,000, bonds, for addition to North side high school, 
1§-room school in the seventh ward, 12-room school in 
the eighth ward and another in the tenth ward. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Martinsburg—The school board has received plans of 


Temple -The Mud Springs school district has voted Archt. J. W. Woltz, Waynesboro, Pa., for the remodel 
%,.000, bonds, for a school. Dist. School Trustees. ing of the Burke St. School, to include new cloak 


Wichita Falls—Tho independent school district board 
will hold an election to vote on a bond issue of 
$30,000 for school buildings. Dallas—Site will be pur- 
chased for school in Oak Cliff district. El Paso—A 
high school to cost $350,000 and a@ school for Mexicans 
to cost $100,000 are contemplated this year. 
Houston—The city plans to erect a negro schoo] in 
the fifth ward; $27.300 available. Lacoste—The city 
contemplates a $10,000 bond issue to erect and equip a 
school Address The Mayor. Lockhart—The school 
trustees plan to vote on a $20.000 bond issue for the 
erection of a school for white pupils and for a negro 
and Mexican school. Granger—The city has voted 
310.000, bonds, for a school. Address the Mayor. 
Smithville—An addition is planned for the high school 
Huntsville—Bids received Jan. 27 for erection of 


rooms and plumbing; $3,000. Martinsville—The board 

plans to erect a school, probably in the Third Ward 

Parsons—The board of education of Black Fork Dis 

trict plans to issue $35,000, bonds, for a high school 
WISCONSIN. 

Stevens Point—Bids received March 1 for high school 
addition and ward school. Alban & Hausler, Archts 
St. Paul, Minn. Hillsdale—School will be erected, 
Dist. No. 3. Beaver Dam—The board of education has 
acquired land for a school. Bloomer—The Catholic 
congregation is planning to erect a parochial school 
Hillsboro—Bids received Feb. 24 for addition to school. 
Chandler & Park, Archts., Racine: Wm. Healy, clk. 

Kenosha—Archt. H. H. Hahn, Kenosha, has plans 
for 3-story addition; $40,000. Lake Geneva—Archts. 





school building for Houston Normal school. M. L. Marshall & Fox, Chicago, Ill., are receiving figures for 
Waller, Archt., Ft. Worth. Prof. Estili, pres. 2-story academy building, Northwestern Military and 
UTAH Naval Academy. Col. R. P. Davidson, Highland Park. 

Ogden—Site has bee select ed for school iminis- rederic—A new school is contemplated to cost 

ratic "ballin ae eines io —— $25,000. Milwaukee—The city council has granted the 
Ogde n- \ new pe will be erected for the Harris- school board the sum of $900,000 for new school build 


ings. It is proposed to erect the Washington, River 


ville school district in Weber County. 


VIRGINIA. 

_Beach—School will be erected by the Chesterfield 
County Commissioners. Ettrick—School will be 
erected by the Chesterfield County Commissioners 
Matoaca—Two schools will be erected by the Chester- 
field County Commissioners. Abingdon—Bids received 
ane 1 for 2-story high school. C. B. Kearfoot, Bris- 
ol. Tenn 

Richmond—A bond issue has been voted for a nine- 
room school in Oak Grove District. School will be 
erected in Manchester District and in Dale, Clover 
Hill and Ettrick Districts. 

Newport News—The school committee has plans for 
& school and also an addition to a colored school on 
Twenty-third Street. Winterpock—The Clover Hil! 
school distriet has plans for a school for white pupils 

Norfolk—The school board has asked the city 
authorities for an appropriation of $22,000 for the en- 
largement and improvement of the Berkeley school 
and the improvement of the Lambert’s Point school; 
also plans to expend $12.000 on the enlargement of the 
Brambleton School No. 2. 


; WASHINGTON. 

Waterville—Bids received February 20 for school; 
$40.000. Spokane—Eight-room school will be erected. 
e Waterville—Bids received for 14-room school; $40,000. 

. F. White, Archt., Spokane and Wenatchee. 


side and Bay View high schools with the money to b« 
placed at the board’s disposal. 

Denmark—Archt. W. E. Reynolds, Green Bay, has 
plans for a one-story school. Gleason—A union high 
school will be erected at this place to include the 
town of Summit. Gilmanton—The Litchfield school 
will be rebuilt. Sheboygan—A 4-room school is pro- 
posed. Tomahawk—St. Mary's Catholic church will 
erect a school: $8,000 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Mar. 6-8. Southeastern Minnesota Educational Asso- 
ciation at Red Wing. C. C. Swain, Red Wing, secy. 

Mar. 12-14. Central California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Fresno. Margaret Sheehy, Merced, secy. 

Mar. 13-15. Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Associa 
tion at Fort Dodge. L. H. Minkel, Ft. Dodge, secy. 

Mar. 13-15. Northern Minnesota Educational Asso- 
ciation at St. Cloud. P. P. Colgrove, St. Cloud, pres. 

Mar. 13-14. Northern Colorado Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Fort Collins. H. E. Black, Eaton, pres, 

Mar. 14-15. New Jersey State Council of Education 
at Newark. 

Mar. 15. New England Association of English 
Teachers at Boston W. A. Neilson, Cambridge, pres. 

Mar. 20-21. Northern South Dakota Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Aberdeen. 


olsl sialon’ 
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PLANS typical ot other playgrounds frequently prove 
of great help in arranging new ones. Years of work in 
outfitting practically the playgrounds ot the country have 
developed references that might well serve you in the 
selection of your equipment. Write us your problem — 
our attention thereto is yours for the asking. 


Write tor Complete Catalog 
Spalding All- Steel Play Apparatus 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Chicopee, Mass. 


CHICAGO: 28 South Wabash Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 156 Geary Street 





Mar. 20-22. Alabama Educational 
Montgomery. 

Mar. 20-22. Middle Tennessee Teachers’ Association 
at Nashville. J. H. Patterson, secy 

Mar. 20-22. Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa 
tion at Atlantic City, N. J. E. H. Eldridge, Boston 
pres. 

Mar. 20-22. West Central Nebraska Educational As- 
sociation at North Platte. C. R. Chappell, North 
Platte, secy. 

Mar. 21-22, Southern Texas Teachers’ Association at 
Eagle Lake. C, A. Peterson, Yoakum, pres, 

Mar. 21-22. East Tennessee Teachers’ Association at 
Knoxville. 

Mar. 26-28. Central Nebraska Teachers’ Association 
at Grand Island, J. F. Matthews, Grand Island. pres 

Mar. 26-28. Southeastern Nebraska Educational As- 
sociation at Beatrice. E. Ruth Pyrtle, Lincoln, secy. 

Mar. 27-29. Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association 
at Indianapolis. J. B. Fagau, Bedford, pres. 

Mar. 27-29. Dept. of Superintendence, Minnesota 
Educational Association at Minneapolis 

Mar. 27-29. Northern Nebraska Teachers’ Associa 
tion at Norfolk. Lottie Robertson. Plainview, secy. 

Mar. 27-29. North Platte Valley Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Bridgeport. R. M. Marrs. Bridgeport, pres. 

Mar. 28-29. Brown University Teachers’ Association 
at Providence, R. I. 

Mar. 28-29. Northwestern Nebraska Teachers’ As 
sociation at Chadron. Mary J. Sunske, Harrison. secy. 

Mar. 28-29. Central Illinois Teachers’ Association at 
Springfield. Katherine Hamilton, Decatur, secy 

Apr. 2-4. Southwestern Nebraska Teachers’ Asso 
ciation at Holdrege. C. L. Anderson, Trenton, pres. 

Apr. 2-4. Louisiana State Teachers’ Association at 
New Orleans. 

Apr. 2-4. Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club at Ann 
Arbor. L. P. Jocelyn, Ann Arbor, secy. 

Apr. 3-5. Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association 
at Indianapolis. E. H. Drake, Elkhart 

Apr. 3-5. Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association at 
Centralia. A. E. Summers, Mt. Vernon, pres. 

Apr. 3-5. Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Association 
at Fairfield. Elizabeth Burgess, Ottumwa 

Apr. 11-12. Classical Association of Middle-West 
and South at Indianapolis, Ind. G. E. Barber, Lin- 
coln, pres. 

Apr. 11-12. Central Missouri Teachers’ Association 
at Warrensburg. S. T. Bratton, Warrensburg, secy 

Apr. 15-18. Conference for Education in the South 
at Richmond, Va. A. P. Bourland, Washington, D. 
C., executive secretary 

Apr. 16-18. Inland Empire Teachers’ Association at 
Spokane. B. M. Watson, Spokane, pres 

Apr. 17-19. Louisiana Teachers’ Association at New 
Orleans 

Apr. 26. Southern Ohio and Southwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Associations at Hamilton, John O'Leary, 
Eaton, 

Apr. 24-25. Michigan Superintendents and School 
Board Members’ Association at Lansing. 

Apr. 30-May 3. Kentucky Educational Assoctation 
at Louisville. R. L. MeFarland, Owensboro, secy. 


Association § at 
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) “ THE MAN THAT MAKES TWO BLADES OF GRASS GROW o 
: & WHERE ONE DID BEFORE GETS MUCH CREDIT. % 
| HOW ABOUT THE MAN THAT MAKES ONE PENCIL DO THE e 

! Registered in U. S. Patent Office — THREE OR FOUR DID BEFORE, BY PRO. x The ni 

Since 1860 “EAGLE” Pencils have been the leading — es place i 

Rline Gninel ane | DIXON'S No. 308 BEGINNERS’ PENCILS ¢ Sark 

No. 245 “Alpha” for first year writing ¢ IN THE PRIMARY GRADES OF SCHOOL? ow 

No. 315 “ Veriblack” for tree hand drawing ‘ ‘ ADJUSTA 

No. 643 “ Vocational” for mechanical drawing & Write for Sample of this Pencil : 

E-740 Pen, tor tree arm movement . oliver C. oun 

Samples free to superintendents, principals and teachers : : ‘. 
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Internal Evidence. 
At colleges where the honor system of ex- 


aminations is in vogue the students, promising 
to be absolutely honest, are left alone by the 
teacher. The situation is not wanting in ele- 
ments of fun, and a writer in Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine has found one of them. 

At a certain college it was the custom to 
have the students write the following pledge 
at the bottom of their examination papers: 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


The First Step. 

“What is the first step toward wisdom, pro- 
fessor?” asked Freshleigh. 

“When a man can say with all the force of 
conviction, ‘I am a fool,’ then he has taken 
the first step,” replied the professor. 

“That’s easy,” said Freshleigh. “I’ve taken 
that already.” 


“Good,” said the professor. “When did you 
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A. G. Spaldir 
“T hereby certify on my honor that I have realize the fact? ee 
° ° e ° ° . op : B emt : me - = a 7 . r s 
neither given nor received aid during this ex- The first time saw you, said F reshleigh. OO ee 
amination.” 


Soon after handing in his paper, a young 
fellow hurriedly entered the classroom, and 
said, “Professor, I forgot to put the pledge on 
my paper.” 

“Altogether unnecessary,” replied the teacher. 


An Approaching Calamity. 

A bright girl in one of the New York public 
schools asked leave of her teacher to be absent 
for half a day. The reason, according to the 
Youth’s Companion, was that her mother had 











Peckham, Lit 
Haney Schoo 
Peabody Sch 
BE. W. A. Re 
Beckley-Card 
American Se 
Peter & Vol: 


ived l } AUDITO 
: cs . received a telegram saying that company was : ‘it 
“T have just finished looking over your paper, ming - - oe ee Kansas yr 
; and I feel sure you neither gave nor received : ; ; os a aa 
j aid.” “It’s my father’s half-sister and her three —- 
. Hadn’t Their Eyes Open. boys, said the pupil, anxiously, and mother ~~ 
: Some time since, according to a story told at doesn’t see how she can do without me, those Meneely Bel 
‘ a recent banquet, an old college professor met boys always act so. BLACKB' 
a couple of the students at his institution on Referring her to the printed list of the rea- N. Y. Silica 
° ° en N. . c 
the street, but they attempted to pass without sons that justify absence, the teacher asked American S 
giving him the least sign of recognition. her if her case came under any of them. Beckley-Car 
att : 4 . : ° . ; . BLACKB' 
“Just one moment, please,” indignantly ex- “T think it might come under this head, Miss 
: claimed the old man, halting the jokeful youths. Potter,’ said the girl, pointing to the words, Albion Bans 
4 “How | y hav ‘ fellows been in the col- Gi . ee Alpha Slate 
4 ow long have you Teliows been In the co Domestic affliction. Crown Slat 
| lege Full. bacelsior ‘8 
: “ , ® * ays ” ras > smiling res nse % a “ Gri ville ¥ 
: f Only —— days,” was the = = A pompous official of the School Board, who : . on i 
of one of the young mé " , ve ' notoriously didn’t know anything, used to ad- “a i Forgetful Again. William Ha 
“Ah, that accounts for it, then,” said the , ; ‘ The Professor: “Let me see, I have forgot- E. J. Johns 
; ., dress the pupils on their various studies and . Keenan Str 
aged professor. “Puppies can never see until ' ; ten my watch. You have time enough before Lehigh Stri 
, ; 14.” then ask them questions. One day his theme acs ‘ icaiai aeck eal’ a North Ban 
y are nine days old. . . class to go to my home and get it. de 
i hey @ = was physiology, and he said: = — des 
i 4 
; 


“Is my son familiar with the classics?’ asked 
the solicitious father. 


“Now, if you were to stand me on my head, 
there would be a rush of blood to the brain and 


A teacher, after writing many times to a 
small pupil’s parents, sent for his father. 


Pennsylvan 
Phoenix SI: 
Stephens-J: 


‘ ° . . M. L. Tins: 
A diel Wie eucheenes, “vous wale bh in a few minutes I should suffocate and maybe “Mr. Rubinstine, I am really worried about J.'F. Unge 
. 4 7 Ss ‘ q sons at- : 4 i ’ e ° ° ° Thomas Ze 

. —s ce have convulsions, wouldn’t I? But here I am _ your little son. He is too bright; studies too phomnas a 
titude toward the classics is more than familiar. _ ‘ . ; : : BC 
5s tet +s sn standing naturally on my feet, and yet there much and too strenuously; he is delicate-look- Holden Pa 
is impertinent. ’ , ; ; , : lolden Ps 

P is no rush of blood to the feet. Can any boy or ing and needs out-of-door exercise—a rest, in National | 

girl tell me why that is so?” fact. He is fully a year ahead of boys of his BO 


“T know,” piped a boy at the foot of his 
class. “It’s because your FEET ain't empty.” 


own age.” 
Mr. Rubinstine: Vell? 


Keystone | 
Baker & T 


BOO) 

Did Not Know the Species Teacher (exasperated): Well, he will have Amer, Acs 

. ° ° ° A. J. Bar 

: brain-fever: v : \ 

A well-known professor of geology in an — fever; we will lose him. oa owe & 

: ° . Mr. Rubinstine: Vell, I have four more just , > Enea 

eastern college, according to the Woman’s_.. ; : Wm. R. J 
: ° ‘oT like him at home.—Life. Macmillan 
Home Companion, was spending part of his G.& C. 3} 





vacation in one of the mountain counties of 
West Virginia. After wandering around for 
some time in search of specimens, the professor 
came to a mountaineer’s cabin in an out-of- 
the-way place. Seeing a woman standing in 


Professor Jones—“Here is a book I would 
like very much to have your daughter read. 
It contains some very good advice for a girl of 
her age.” 


Phonogray 
Isaac Pit 
The Pran: 
Scott, Fo 
Silver, Br 
Christoph: 
Thompsor 


Mrs. Tinkler—“Very well, I’ll forbid her to CAI 
the door, he approached, bowed politely, and  toych it.” Cotrell & 
° . : 7 Cox Sons 
inquired : Paul (ganz aufgeregt ohne Muetze aus der Zimmerm 
‘ 2, , sa : : ar r > 7 . ° 

“Are there any geologists in this part of the g¢hule kommend): “Mutter, Mutter, heute bin . 
, 999 ‘ . » ° ° eckham, 
country { ich vom sechzehnten bis auf den fuenfzehnten Americar 
‘“ ” : . “TT; -ille Yesinnitameke ” Milton B 
(i Dunno, replied the woman. J im killed ‘raufgekommen. oo lhe 
some kind of a varmint yisteddy, an’ its pelt “Aber Junge . W. A 
When a Feller Needs a Friend. is hangin’ at the back of the shack. You all Paul: “Ja! Es fehlte naemlich einer und edblew 7 


(Chicago Tribune.) 


Chicago SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY New York 


kin look for you’self.” 


da konnten wir alle einen ‘raufruecken.” 


Beckley-c 


. Binney & 
National 
Were YOU Waiting? MENEELY & CO. ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY American 
West . E. 
ELSON PRIMARY SCHOOL READERS Boost Retabie | cu ye re Colonial 
Are NOW Ready oundry, I of best quality Copper and Tin 
2735-2737 Lyon St., cor. Lynch, St. Louls 
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- Educational Trade Directory # 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United Siates. 


g place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market piice by ordering from these Firms. 


None other can receive a 
% 


Maracas MMAMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMAMMMMMMasasK 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 


er C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
“- Draper Shade Co. 
Fuson Adj. Shade Co. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Langslow, Fowler Co. 
ART MATERIALS. 


Binney & Smith. 

Eagle Pencil Co. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Devoe. 

The Prang Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Colonial Crayon Co. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS, 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Ww. S. Tothill. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


AUDITORIUM LIGHTING. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 


Peckham, Little & Co. 

Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
BE. W. A. Rowles. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

American Seating Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


AUTOMOBILES. 
Stegeman Motor Car Co. 


BELLS. 


St. Louis Bell Foundry. 
Meneely Bell Foundry. 


BLACK BOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE, 


Albion Bangor Slate Co. 

Alpha Slate Company. 

Crown Slate Company. 
Diamond Slate Company. 
Excelsior Slate Company. 
Granville Hahn. 

Hamman Structural Slate Co. 
William Harding & Co. 

E. J. Johnson. 

Keenan Structural Slate Co 


Lehigh Structural Slate Mfg. Co. 


North Bangor Slate Co. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Pennsylvania Blackboard Co. 
Phoenix Slate C ompany. 

oe ee Jackson Co. 

M. L. Tinsman & Co. 

J Dy Unger Slate Co. 
Thomas Zellner. 


BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
National Book Cover Co 


BOOK DEALERS. 
Keystone Book Co. 
Baker & Taylor Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Amer. Academy Med. Press. 
A. J, Barnes Pub. Co. 
Ginn & Co. 

D.C. Heath & Co. 

Wm. R. Jenkins. 
Macmillan Co. 

G. & C. Merriam Co 
Phonographie Inst. Co 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
The Prang Co. 

Scott, Foresman & Co 
Silver, Burdett & Co 
Cc hristophe ‘rr Sower Co. 
Thompson-Brown Co 


CAPS AND GOWNS. 
Cotrell & Leonard. 
Cox Sons & Vining. 
Zimmermann Bros. 


CHARTS. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
merican Seating Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
W. A. Rowles. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
Beckley-¢ ardy Co. 


CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith. 
National ¢ rayon Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
W. A. Rowles. 
olonial Crayon Co. 


(Dealers. ) 


American Seating Co. 

Eagle Pencil Co. 

The Prang Co. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 


DEODORIZERS. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


DIPLOMAS. 
Ames & Rollinson Co. 
F. W. Martin & Co. 
DISINFECTANTS. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE STOVES 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


Mahoney Fountain Co. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
ars el Mfg. Co. 
Hamrick-Tobey Co. 


Springfield ine. Drink. Foun. Co. 


Gier & Dail Mfg. Co. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


FIRE ESCAPES. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 
FIRST-AID CABINETS. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot. 


FORGES. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co 


FUMIGATORS. 
De Pree Chemical Co. 


FURNITURE, 


American Seating Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Langslow. Fowler Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 
Beckley-Cardy Co 

Superior Seating Co. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Peckham, Little & Co. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Binney & Smith. 

Virginia School Supply Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
American Seating Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles 
Reckley-Cardy Co 

Keystone Book Co. 

Peter & Volz Coa. 

L. A. Murray & Co. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


Lewis & Kitchen. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


HEATERS (RURAL SCHOOL). 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


INK — DRY. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


INK WELLS. 
Squires Ink Well Co. 
U. 8S. Inkwell Co. 
The Tannewitz Co. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 


Columbia Schoo! Supply Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 


Milton Bradley Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


LABORATORY SHADE 
HOISTS. 
R. W. Paltridge & Co. 


LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
C. Christiansen. 


LIBRARY SHELVING. 
Edw. Darby & Sons Co. 
R. W. Paltridge & Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 


LIQUID SLATING. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 


LIQUID SOAP. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


LOCKERS, 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel ove Co. 
I'red Medart } Mfg. C 

Edw. Darby & Seas ‘Co. 


MACHINERY. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

A. L. Bemis. 


MANUAL TRAINING TOOLS 
AND SUPPLIES. 

Gage Tool Co. 

Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 

R. Murphy & Sons 

Simmons Hdwe. Co. 

Cc. Christiansen. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


MAPS. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
American Seating Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
KE. W. A. Rowles. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
Keystone Book Co. 


PAPER TOWELS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
No-Germ Paper Towel Co. 
West Disinfecting Co 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Eagle Pencil Co 
Eberhard Faber. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
Chicago Apparatus Co. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
W. S. Tothill. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

James B. Clow & Sons. 
Lewis & Kitchen. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Ducker Co. 

Mershon & Morley. 

Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co. 

American Portable House Co. 
PRINTING SUPPLIES. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Fred Frick Clock Co. 

Hahl Autom. Clock Co. 
PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Bausch & Lomb. 

McIntosh Stereop. Co. 

RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Lewis & Kitchen. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Lewis & Kitchen. 
Russell Sewage Disposal Co. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


STATIONERY. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

McConnell School Supply Co. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


TALKING MACHINES, 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION. 
Johnson Service Co. 

TOILET PAPER, 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 

TYPEWRITERS, 
Remington Co. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 
United Electric Co. 

VISES, 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
C. Christiansen. 


WAGONS. 
Cc. J. Olsen & Sons. 


WALL DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 
WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Cc. I. Wimmer. 
R. R. Johnson. 
WINDOW VENTILATORS. 
Ideal Ventilator Co. 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
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Albion Bangor Slate Co...... 31 
BIRR. TEBE CO is oi és kccacae sa 31 
Amer. Academy of Med. Press 5 
American Crayon Co......... 33 
American Portable House Co. 54 
Amer. Sanitary Products Co.. 5 
American Seating Co......... 41 
Ames & Rollinson Co........ 46 
Baker & Taylor Co....cccccce 56 
\. J. Barnes Publishing Co.. 42 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler.. 50 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.. 43 
peckley-Cardy Co. ...ccescsve 57 
Se. eee 3 
Binney & Smith Co........... 36 
MAtOR BPAGISS CO..issccccece 48 
Buffalo Forge Co...... 4th Cover 
Samuel Cabot ......... 4th Cover 
Chicago Apparatus Co........ 46 
ae 3 
James B. Clow & Sons....... 51 
Colontal Crayon Co....:cccees 32 
Columbia School Supply Co.. 39 
Fw, RE Ge Gee sscouseese 57 
Cotrell & Leonard..........0. 46 
Cot Bons & Viming....csccsee 46 
Crescent Machine Co......... 48 
COME, Tee Cis cscccesincesess 31 
Edw. Darby & Sons Co., Inc. 37 
DePree Chemical Co.......... 5 
Devoe & Raynolds Co......... 32 
Diamond Slate Co............ 31 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.... 60 
Dow Wire & Iron Works.... 3! 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co.. 57 
PCO TO, o5.5.0600640040500008 55 
Durand Steel Locker Co...... 28 
oo ae EE errs 60 
Feonomy Drawing Table Co.. 56 
Excelsior Slate Co.......-e..e. 31 
Federal Steel Fixture Co..... 38 
Eberhard Faber .......+.+e+. 36 
Fred Frick Clock Co........ 53 
Fuson Adjustable Shade Co.. 57 
Game TOG) COs isc ccs ccasdececs 38 
Gier & Dail Mfg. Co........-. 37 
Gee Be Cian s i05 6k 4s0e00ece0 6 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co, 1 
Hahl Automatic Clock Co.... 53 
Granville FEAR .c.cscccccsses 31 
Hlamman Structural Slate Co. 31 
Hamrick-Tobey Co. ......++. 50 
Haney School Furniture Co.. 40 
Wm. Harding & Co.......... 31 
D. ©, BORER B COs cccccevsace 6 
Hess Warming & Vtg. Co.... 4 
Hetterschied Mfg. Works.... 36 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 28 
Ideal Ventilator Co........... 38 
wf oe. eee 42 
cB, Ss vescsnscadaveds 31 
a a rere 57 
Johnson Service Co.........+. 26 
Kansas City Scenic Co....... 44 
Keenan Structural Slate Co.. 1 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co.........+++ 1 
Keystone Book Co........-+++ 56 
Langslow. Fowler Co. 48 
Lehigh Struet. Slate Mfg. ‘Co. 31 
Lewis & Kitchen..........+-. 56 


a __ 
Mahoney Fountain Co........ 51 
Martin Diploma Co........... 46 
McConnell School Supply Co. 40 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co.. 44 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co......... | 27 
Meneely Bell Foundry........ 60 
G. & C. Merriam Co.......... 44 
Mershon & Morley Co........ 54 
Robert Murphy & Sons...... 38 
ke A. Murréy & COscccsicae 57 
National Book Cover Co..... 4 
National Crayon Co.......... 5 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co........ 49 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.. 42 


No-Germ Paper Towel Co.... 44 
North Bangor Slate Co....... 31 
A. J. Nystrom & Co 
Oliver Machinery Co.......... 

ae a: ee a Sor 36 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co.2d Cover 
R. W. Paltridge & Co........ 

Parsons Bros. Slate Co....... si 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 40 
Peckham, Little & Co........ 48 
Pennsylvania Blackboard Co, 31 
Penna. Structural Slate Co... 1 


Peet @ Ve OOicssssovecesss 39 
PmOemse Bee (Os 100400060600 31 
Phonographic i:-) tute Co.... 42 
Isaac Pitman & Sons......... 43 
Se Wee TO. ceesansivevese 54 


Remington Typewriter Co.... 55 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co.... 58 


Ms We Wie WOW ktionsscevsce Ee 
Rundle- Spence Mfg. Co. 51 
Russell Sewage Disposal ‘Co.. 56 
St. Louis Bell Foundry...... 60 
Scott, Foresman & Co........ 60 
B. Ee. BOGOR S Cbs ecccecese 3 
Silver, Burdett & Co......... 6 
Simmons Hardware Co....... 5 
Christopher Sower Co........ 42 
A. G Spalding & Bros. 59 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 35 
Squires Inkwell Co........... 52 


Stand. Elec. Time Co. ap Cove 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co... 45 


Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co..... 57 
Stegeman Motor Car Co...... 26 
Stephens-Jackson Co......... 31 
Streissguth-Petran Engr Co.. 58 
Superior Seating Co.......... 40 
TORRONE CO. cecdcdedcccsane 52 
Thompson-Brown Co, ....... 42 
M. GL. Tineman & CO.s...c.ce- 31 
Wes Hh FORMeieccvesnescecccecs 38 
J. F. Unger Slate Co......... 31 
United Electric Co.........++. 34 
Ty, © FEL Diese cdccegsess 52 
Victor Talking Machine Co... 2% 
Virginia School Supply Co.... 59 
Vonnegut Hardware Co....... 50 
West Disinfecting Co......... 29 
Cc. 1. Wimmer & Co.........-. 57 
E,, Well Mie. COccoccccccecer 47 
Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co.. 54 
Thomas Zellmer .......++-+0+: 31 
Zimmermann Bros. .......++- 46 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Fifty 
Other Schools 
in the 
Dominion 
at 

Montreal 
Toronto men A a el coer HE 
Winnipeg EE OB Bet Tor 
Moose Jaw oer 
also 
Magill University, 
Montreal 
N. S. Technical 
School, 
Halifax, N. S. 
Agricultural Col- | 
lege, Winnipeg __ ema TS EO ccs aN ots yon ERE SETS 
VICTORIA HIGH SCHOOL, VICTORIA, B. C. 


C. ELWOOD WATKINS, Architect 


To Be Fully Equipped With 


“STANDARD” ELECTRIC CLOCK 
AND PROGRAM BELL SYSTEM 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ut 
ADDRESS NEAREST SALES DIVISION AT 


141 FRANKLIN ST. 200 FIFTH AVE. 729-30 MONADNOCK BLDG. 62 POST ST. id 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, ¢ 





Ninety - eight 
per cent of all 
the forges 
now in use in 
the manual 
training de- 
partments of 
American 
schools are 


“Buffalo” Down Draft 
| Forges 


The “Down Draft’? system removes smoke and sulphur 
fumes, keeping the shop clean and healthful. We make 
over two dozen styles 
of forges, for hand, 
electric or power op- 
eration, to suit every 
condition and require- 
ment. We are origi- 
nators and sole paten- 

) tees of ‘‘Down Draft”’ 

forges. Ask us for 

information and plans 
for forge shop equip- 
ment. 


Buffalo Forge Co. 


BUFFALO, NN. Y. 


: 
4 
2 
4 











Norman School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Charles A, Smith, Architect, Kansas City. 


Deadened with Cabot's Quilt, 
| Noise-Proof 
| Floors and Partitions 


It is the duty of every school-house architect and building com J 
mittee to take all precautions to protect pupils and teachers frome 
the nervous strain and distraction produced by sounds passing from 
one room to the next, through floors and partitions. Next to light j 
and ventilation, this ig the most important item in school-house® 
construction. Perfect results can be obtained by the use of 


Gabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 


The Standard Sound Deadener 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sample and full particulars sent on request. 
Beware of unsanitary imitations. 
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